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BOOK    II. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
THE  GOSPEL  FOR  EASTER  DAY. 

ST.  JOHN  xx.  1  to  11. 

first  nap  of  rfje  toeefe  comet!)  S)9arp  Sgagnalen  earl?,  toTiett  it 
toas  pet  natfe,  unto  rfje  sepulchre,  ann  sect!)  t!je  Stone  taken  atoap 

2  ftom  the  sepulchre.    tEfcen  st)e  runneth  ann  comet!)  to  Simon  Peter, 
ant  to  the  other  nisdple  tohom  3!esus  lofcen,  ann  sait!)  unto  them, 
{Jfiep  hane  tafeen  atoap  tlje  JLorU  out  of  tlje  sepulclire,  ann  toe  fenoiu 

3  not  inhere  t!)ep  ^abe  Iain  $tm.    Peter  tfjerefore  toent  fort!),  ann  tTjat 

4  otfjer  nigctple,  ann  came  to  ttie  gepuldjre.    %o  t!je^  ran  iotlj  to= 
getTjer,  ann  tfje  ot^er  niisdple  nin  out=run  Peter,  ann  came  firgt  to 

5  fbe  jfepuldjre ;  ann  Ije  sstooptng  noton,  ann  looking  in,  jsato  rije  linen 

6  clotTjej!  Iptng,  pet  toent  l>t  not  in.    'SEfien  comet!)  feimon  Peter 
follotoing  !>im,  ann  toent  into  t!>e  sepulchre,  ann  sseet^  t^e  linen 

7  clot!jej3  lie  3  ann  t!je  napfein  t!>at  toajs  aiottt  fiig  ^ean,  not  Iping  iuit^ 

8  t$e  linen  c!ot!je!S,  iut  torappen  together  in  a  place  ip  it  j!e!f.    ^en 
tuent  in  also  t!>at  ot!jer  nisciple  to!)ic!)  came  first  to  t!je  sepu!c!jre, 

9  ann  ^e  Sato  ann  belieben.    JFor  as  pet  t!jep  feneto  not  fbc  Scripture, 
10  t!jat  !je  must  rise  again  from  t!je  nean.    C^en  t$e  nisciples  toent 

atoap  again  unto  t!jeir  oton  !jome. 


[          Miss.  SAB. 

In  illo  tempore,  Una 
sabbati  Maria  Magdalene 
venit  mane  cum  adhuc 
tenebrse  essent,  ad  monu- 
mentum.  ( Vulg.  Una 
autem  sabbati,  Maria 
Magdalene,  etc.) 

VOL.  II. 


1549. 

The  first  day  of  the 
sabbaths  came  Mary 
Magdalene  early  (when 
it  was  yet  dark)  unto 
the  sepulchre. 


1662  S.B. 

The  first  day  of  the 
week  cometh  Mary  Mag- 
dalen early,  when  it  was 
yet  dark,  unto  the  sepul- 
chre. (Gr.  Ty  5£  fuq. 
ruiv  ffa.66d.Tuv  Mopta 


irpwt,  etc.  ) 
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The  theory  of  the  Easter  Gospels  in  the  Missal  of  Sarum  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  incidents  of  the  Resurrection  given  by  the  different  Evan- 
gelists should  be  read  through  in  order,  beginning  with  St.  Matthew's 
account  (Chap,  xxviii.  1  to  8),  which  was  appointed  for  the  Vigil  of 
Easter,  and  going  on  to  St.  Mark's  (Chap.  xvi.  1  to  8),  which  was  appointed 
for  the  Festival  itself,  and  so  on  through  the  Easter  week.  The  Gospel 
which  in  1549  our  Reformers  selected  for  Easter  Day  was  that  which  they 
found  in  the  Missal  of  Sarum  as  the  Gospel  for  the  Saturday  in  Easter 
Week,  to  which  they  added  (with  their  usual  propension  to  pursue  a 
passage  of  Scripture  to  its  legitimate  close),  v.  10,  "Then  the  disciples 
went  away  again  unto  their  own  home."  As  the  Epistle  for  Easter  Day, 
they  chose  the  passage,  which  in  the  Pre-Reformation  Church  had  served 
as  the  Epistle  for  the  Vigil  of  Easter,  Col.  iii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  adding,  however 
(with  admirable  judgment),  to  this  doctrinal  passage  the  practical  corollary 
in  m.  5,  6,  7,  which  the  Apostle  appends  to  it.  And  thus  in  arranging 
the  new  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  Easter  Day,  they  have  adopted  the  first 
and  last  passages  of  Scripture  used  by  the  Pre-Reformation  Church,  during 
the  Octave  which  commences  with  the  Vigil  of  Easter  and  ends  with  the 
Saturday  in  Easter  Week. 

The  5t  which  appears  in  the  original  Greek  of  St.  John  xx.  1  is  un- 
fortunately ignored  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The  Revised  Version, 
however,  represents  it  by  "Now"  ; — "  Now  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  tomb." 
The  5£,  both  here  and  in  the  parallel  place  of  St.  Matthew  (Chap,  xxviii. 
1,  where  again  the  Authorised  Version  takes  no  notice  of  it,  and  the 
Revised  Version  represents  it  by  "Now"),  seems  to  have  its  usual  adver- 
sative force.  The  last  verse  of  the  preceding  Chapter  has  told  us  of 
our  Lord's  burial  (in  St.  Matthew,  of  the  sealing  and  guarding  of  His 
sepulchre) ;  "But"  (think  not  that  He  was  to  sleep  for  ever  in  the  new 
sepulchre,  within  the  precinct  of  the  quiet  garden  ;  despite  all  the  pre- 
cautions used  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  body,  it  was  removed),  "  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early,"  and  finds  the 
sepulchre  open  and  empty. 

Translation  of  1540.— (1)  V.I.  "  The  first  day  of  the  sabbaths  "  should 
be  of  course,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders  it,  ' '  the  first  day  of  the 
week,"  the  plural  ffdS§ara  often  denoting  a  week,  the  whole  period  of 
time  embraced  by  two  sabbaths  (as,  indeed,  the  singular  ff6.SSa.rov  also 
does,  see  St.  Mark  xvi.  9).  (2)  Throughout  w.  1,  2,  Cranmer  gives  us 
the  aorist  for  the  historic  present;  "Mary  Magdalene  came,"  "saw  the 
stone  taken  away,"  "ran  and  came  to  Simon  Peter,"  thus  sacrificing  the 
vividness  which  the  present  gives  to  the  narrative.  The  Authorised,  first 
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of  all  the  English  Versions,  exhibits  the  historic  present,  which  is  quite 
as  idiomatic  in  English  as  in  Greek.  (3)  The  word  "grave"  is  used  in 
w.  1,  2,  as  a  variation  on  the  word  "  sepulchre"  in  w.  1,  3,  4,  6,  8.  It 
is  noticeable  that  in  the  Authorised  Version  "grave"  is  not  used  of  our 
Lord's  burying-place  (as  it  is  of  that  of  Lazarus),  but  always  either  "  tomb  " 
(St.  Matt,  xxvii.  60)  or  "sepulchre."  It  is  well  to  discard  the  word  "grave  " 
(from  graben,  to  dig)  as  the  translation  of  fj.v-rifj.eiov,  since  it  always  gives 
the  notion,  not  of  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  but  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth. 
In  our  present  Gospel,  Wycliffe  has  ' '  grave  "  throughout  as  the  translation 
of  fj.vftfj.elov ;  Tyndale,  "sepulchre"  and  "tomb";  Geneva,  the  same  as 
Tyndale  ;  Rheims,  "monument"  throughout, — the  monumentum  of  the 
Vulgate.  Whatever  word  be  chosen  for  rendering  fj.v-rjfj.eiov,  it  should 
doubtless  be  adhered  to  throughout.  The  Revisers  of  1881  have  chosen 
"tomb,"  and  use  it  consistently  of  Lazarus's  burying-place  as  well  as  of 
our  Lord's.  (4)  Following  Wycliffe  (1380),  and  Tyndale  (1534),  Cranmer 
has  in  v.  9,  "  that  he  should  rise  again  from  death."  For  this  the  Trans- 
lators of  the  Authorised  Version  substituted  the  more  literal  concrete 
expression  which  they  found  in  the  original ;  ( '  that  he  must  rise  again 
from  the  dead,"  on  del  afirbv  IK  vexpuiv  ava<rTr)va.i.] 

Sunday.  —  V.  1.  "  The  first  day  of  the  week  cometh 
Mary  Magdalene  early,  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the 
sepulchre."  What  a  restraint  must  this  holy  woman 
have  exercised  upon  herself  during  the  Sabbath !  She 
was  bound  to  our  Lord  by  special  ties  of  gratitude.  Her 
mind  had  once  been  in  a  state  of  utter  disorder,  restless- 
ness, and  frenzy;  for  she  had  been  possessed  by  seven 
devils,  which  had  gone  out  of  her  at  our  Lord's  bidding.1 
The  narrative  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  her  after  His 
resurrection  shows  that  she  was  of  an  eager  spirit,  and 
ardently  devoted  to  Him.  Under  these  circumstances 
what  a  check  must  the  Sabbath  have  imposed  upon  her 
highly-strung  sensibilities !  She  had  prepared  her  spices 
and  ointments2  on  the  Friday  afternoon,  and  was  longing 
to  pay  this  last  tribute  of  devotion  to  One,  who  had 

1  See  St.  Luke  viii.  2  ;  St.  Mark  xvi.  9. 
2  See  St.  Luke  xxiii.  55,  56. 
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rescued  her  from  the  most  ahject  misery  a  poor  soul  was 
ever  plunged  into.  Nevertheless,  God's  ordinance  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  by  her — she  must  "  rest  the  sabbath 
day  according  to  the  commandment."  Let  me  admire  and 
imitate  her  self-restraint.  We  cannot  excuse  ourselves 
from  our  devotions,  when  the  stated  hour  for  them  has 
arrived,  without  a  sensible  loss  of  spiritual  strength  and 
peace.  Excitement  and  eagerness  about  any  project,  even 
though  it  be  a  project  pious  and  beneficent,  must  be  stilled 
and  soothed,  until  the  prayer  has  been  offered,  and  the 
Chapter  read  and  thought  over.  The  hawk  will  fly  all 
the  higher  and  stronger  for  having  been  retained,  hooded, 
upon  the  falconer's  hand  a  little  longer.  The  mind  will 
address  itself  to  active  duties  with  greater  alacrity,  with 
a  more  elastic  spring,  after  an  hour  of  quiet  converse 
with  God.  Let  me  make  a  study  of  self-collectedness  and 
self-control  under  agitating  circumstances. 

Monday. — V.  2.  "She  saith  unto  them,  They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know 
not  where  they  have  laid  him."  The  words  are  those  of 
one  dazed  and  half  wild  with  grief.  She  had  con- 
ceived a  strong  natural  affection  for  her  Deliverer; 
and  such  an  affection  often  clings  to  the  remains  of  a 
departed  friend,  and  makes  us  think  we  have  not  lost 
him  entirely,  so  long  as  those  remains  are  with  us,  or  are 
accessible  to  us.  She  clung  to  a  dead  Saviour,  little 
dreaming  that  God  had  in  store  for  her  a  living  One,  and 
One,  of  whose  present  "endless  life"1  and  perpetual 
spiritual  Presence  with  her  His  death  was  an  essential 
condition.  But  the  empty  sepulchre,  which  had  stupefied 
her  with  grief,  became  the  source  of  her  joy,  when  she 
ascertained  the  true  cause  of  its  emptiness.  God  had 
1  See  Heb.  vii.  16. 
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taken  away  her  Lord,  only  to  replace  Him  in  a  better  and 
more  enduring  form.  And  so  it  is  with  many  of  the 
most  heart-rending  sorrows  of  God's  people ;  they  are 
seen  afterwards  to  have  been,  not  only  preliminaries,  but 
essential  conditions,  of  the  joy  which  has  followed  them ; 
as  it  is  written,  "  Ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy"1;  "We  must  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  2;  "  Our  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."3 — 0  my 
God,  let  me  take  heart,  under  even  the  most  overwhelming 
troubles,  from  the  reflexion  that  "now  men  see  not  the 
bright  light  which  is  in  the  clouds :  but  the  wind  passeth, 
and  cleanseth  them."4 

"  Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take  ; 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head."  5 

Tuesday. — V.  5.  "  And  he  stooping  down,  and  look- 
ing in,  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying."  The  single  word 
translated  accurately,  but  somewhat  diffusely,  "  stooping 
down  and  looking  in,"  means  to  bend  the  body  in  order 
to  get  a  view  of  something.  I  note  that  the  same  Greek 
word  is  employed  by  St.  Peter  in  describing  the  interest 
stirred  in  the  minds  of  the  angels  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel, — "which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into."6 
And  this  interest  taken  by  the  angels  in  the  counsels  of 
God's  mercy  was  signified  under  the  Law  by  the  two 
golden  cherubims,  which  bent  forward  over  the  mercy- 

1  St.  John  xvi.  20.  a  Acts  xiv.  22. 

8  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  4  Job  xxxvii.  21. 

5  Cowper,  iu  the  Hymn,  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,"  etc. 
6  1  Pet.  i.  12. 
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seat,  or  lid  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  with  wings  ex- 
tended over  their  heads,  the  extremities  of  which  touched 
one  another.1  St.  John  "  stooped  down  "  to  look  into  the 
sepulchre,  where  that  great  mystery  of  our  faith,  the 
Eesurrection,  had  been  transacted.  The  chemhims  hent 
over  the  mercy-seat  as  if  in  prayer.  Let  me  learn  the 
true  spirit  in  which  mysteries  of  the  faith  should  be 
approached.  First,  we  must  approach  them  in  deep 
humility — we  must  stoop  before  we  look.  God  has  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  has  revealed 
them  unto  babes ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  His  sight.2 
The  full  flush  and  pride  of  intellect  disqualifies  man  for 
insight  into  the  oracles  of  God,  even  as  the  sun,  when  it 
is  shining  in  its  full  strength,  hides  from  our  eyes  those 
diamonds  of  heaven,  the  stars. — 0  Lord,  make  me  as  a 
babe  in  simplicity  and  docility,  when  I  read  Thy  word ; 
for  the  meek  shalt  Thou  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek 
shalt  Thou  teach  Thy  way.3 

Wednesday. — Ibid.  "  stooping  down,  and  looking  in." 
"  Which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into?  There 
must  be  a  holy  interest  in  the  counsels  of  God,  and  in  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  if  there  is  to  be  a  profitable  insight 
into  them.  This  interest  it  is  which  gives  a  zest  to  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  such  books  as  help  to 
the  understanding  of  the  same.  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes," 
cries  the  Psalmist,  "  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things 
out  of  thy  law."4  But  alas  !  there  are  many  who  are 
not  prepared  to  see  wondrous  things  in  God's  law, 
and  therefore  never  seek  such  things  there.  They  fancy 
they  know  their  Bibles  by  heart,  that  the  Scriptures  have 
nothing  new  to  teach  them,  and  accordingly  the  reading 

1  Sec  1  Kings  vi.  27,  28,  and  viii.  7  ;  Heb.  ix.  5. 
2  See  St.  Matt.  xi.  25,  26.          3  See  Ps.  xxv.  9.         4  Ps.  cxix.  18. 
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of  the  Bible,  if  practised  as  a  duty,  is  never  engaged  in 
as  an  interest.  Science  may  interest  them,  or  fiction,  or 
the  news  of  the  day — these  things  they  read  with  avidity, 
but  not  God's  book.  And  true  it  is  that  the  wondrous 
things  in  God's  book  are  like  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field ; 
they  require  digging  and  delving — patient  meditation 
mixed  with  prayer — to  bring  them  to  light. — 0  Lord,  let 
me  never  open  Thy  book  but  with  the  conviction  that 
there  is  very  much  to  be  learned  there,  which  however  is 
not  to  be  learned  otherwise  than  by  patient  study,  under 
the  assurance  of  reaping  a  rich  reward.  Let  me  seek  for 
wisdom  there  as  silver,  and  search  for  her  as  for  hid 
treasures.  So  only  shall  I  understand  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God.1 

Thursday. — V.  5.  "He  .  .  .  saw  the  linen  clothes 
lying,  yet  went  he  not  in."  Probably  one  of  the  reasons 
which  prevented  St.  John  from  entering  the  sepulchre  on 
the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  there,  was  a  certain  awe 
which  inspired  him,  and  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  character.  He  felt  he  might  be  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  mystery,  such  as  the  Resurrection  actually  was  ;  and 
he  dared  not  scrutinise.  Here,  then,  is  another  feature  of 
the  spirit  in  which  we  should  approach  the  mysteries  of 
God's  Word, — not  humility  only,  not  interest  only,  but 
awe.  The  cherubims  which  bent  over  the  ark,  as  desiring 
to  look  into  the  counsels  of  God's  mercy,  veiled  their 
faces  with  their  wings.  And  let  me  learn,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  St.  John's  showing  this  spirit  of  awe-struck 
reverence  at  the  Saviour's  sepulchre,  that  reverence  con- 
sists with,  and  indeed  is  but  one  aspect  of,  the  highest, 
deepest,  truest  love.  Even  with  men,  the  most  intimate 
love  never  supersedes  or  excludes,  nay  always  implies  and 

1  See  Prov.  ii.  4,  5. 
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involves,  a  certain  respect. — 0  my  God,  when  I  address 
myself  to  the  study  of  Thy  word,  let  me  remember  that  I 
stand  on  holy  ground,  and  take  off  from  my  feet  the 
shoes  of  this  world's  traffic  and  conversation.1 

Friday. — V.  8.  "Then  went  in  also  that  other 
disciple,  which  came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw, 
and  believed," — believed  that  our  Lord  was  risen  indeed. 
St.  John,  with  the  quick-sightedness  of  love,  was  the  first 
to  believe  in  the  Lord's  resurrection,  as  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene was  the  first  to  announce  it.  St.  John's  mind  was 
essentially  contemplative ;  he  had  been  reflecting  on  what 
he  had  heard  from  Magdalene,  on  the  description  given 
by  St.  Peter  from  within  the  sepulchre  of  the  careful 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  burial  linen,  (which  friendly 
hands  would  never  have  removed  at  all,  and  which  the 
hands  of  foes  would  never  have  composed  in  that  decorous 
manner),  and  finally  on  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  the  great  stone  lifted  off  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  the  tenantless  cave, — and  the  result  of  all  these 
experiences,  laid  together  in  his  mind,  produced  convic- 
tion,— "  he  believed."  Belief  arrived  at,  or  if  not  arrived 
at,  yet  strengthened  and  fortified  by  watching  the  indica- 
tions of  Nature  and  Providence,  the  ways  of  men,  the 
ways  of  the  human  heart,  and  noting  the  coincidence  of 
these  with  what  we  read  in  the  word  of  God, — how  sure 
and  stable  is  it,  as  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  our  own 
mental  experience  ! — Lord,  give  me  that  contemplative 
faith,  which  may  lead  me  to  muse  on  what  I  hear,  to 
ponder  it  in  my  heart,  and  inwardly  to  digest  it ! 

Saturday. — V.  29.  "For  as  yet  they  knew  not  the 
scripture,  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead."  They 
had  been  familiar  from  their  childhood  upward  with  the 
1  See  Exod.  iii.  5. 
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words  of  Psalm  xvi. ;  "  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope. 
For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt 
shew  me  the  path  of  life  j"1  but  the  words  had  heen  dark 
to  them  hitherto.  Now,  what  they  had  heard  and  seen 
gave  the  key  to  the  meaning,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the 
beloved  disciple, — placed  a  light  behind  the  transparency, 
and  showed  what  it  was  intended  to  represent.  The 
familiar  words  glowed  with  a  new  lustre,  when  they  saw 
in  them  a  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  their  Master. 
Scripture  prophecy  is  never  fully  understood,  until  the 
fulfilment  clears  it  up.  Thus  there  were  prophecies  of  a 
suffering  and  humiliated,  and  also  of  a  triumphant  and 
glorified  Messiah,  which  seemed  incompatible,  and  formed 
an  insoluble  enigma  for  the  Church  under  the  Law,  until 
"  the  captain  of  our  salvation  "  was  made  "  perfect  through 
sufferings,"  2  and  having  drunk  of  the  brook  in  the  way, 
afterwards  lifted  up  His  head.3 — 0  God,  Thy  providence 
waits  like  a  handmaid  upon  Thy  word,  unfolding  it 
gradually  to  the  apprehensions  of  Thy  people,  as  the 
scroll  of  human  history  is  unfolded.  Only  let  my  mind, 
while  fully  possessed  with  the  knowledge  of  Thy  word, 
be  quick  to  note  the  course  of  events,  and  to  recognise  in 
them  the  ordering  of  Thy  hand ;  and  I  shall  not  be 
without  indications  that  the  same  hand  which  indited 
prophecy  is,  as  time  advances,  bringing  history  into 
agreement  with  it. 

1   Vv.  9,  10,  11.  2  See  Heb.  ii.  10.  *  See  Ps.  ex.  7. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FIRST  SUNDAY 
AFTER  EASTER. 

ST.  JOHN  xx.  19  to  24 
(leaving  out  "  Then,"  with  which  v.  19  commences). 

19  ^e  same  Dap  at  ebenitttj,  being  rfje  first  Dap  of  tbe  toeefe,  toTjett 
tbe  Boors  mere  Sbut,  inhere  tbe  Disciples  tnere  asssemblet  for  fear  of 
tbe  3kfo>S,  came  3Usus  ann  stooD  in  tbe  minst,  ant  saitb  unto  tbem, 

20  J9eace  be  unto  pou.    3nD  toben  be  baD  so  saiD,  be  sfjetoen  unto  tftem 
fjtj!  ^anus  ann  i)is  sine.    Sfjen  inere  tfje  Disciples  glan  iufjen  tTiep  sato 

21  t$e  JLorD.    ®!jen  SaiD  3!eSus  to  t^em  again,  J9eace  be  unto  pou:  2s 

22  mj>  fatber  IjatT)  Sent  me,  eben  so  senD  3!  pou.    2nD  toben  be  baD  saiD 
tbis,  be  breatbeD  on  tbem  anD  saitb  unto  tbem,  Keceise  pe  tbe  bolp 

23  ©best,    cabosesoeber  Sins  pe  remit,  tbep  are  remitteD  unto  tbem ; 
anD  inbosesoeber  sins  yt  retain,  tijcp  are  retaineD. 

[          Miss.  SAB.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  Wo  tempore,  Cum  The  same  day  at  night,         The  same  day  at  even- 

esset  sero  die  illo,  una  which  was  the  first  day     ing,  being  the  first  day 

sabbatorum,     et      fores  of  the   sabbaths,    when     of  the  week,  when  the 

erantclausae,etc.   (Vvlg.  the  doors  were  shut,  etc.     doors    were    shut,    etc. 

Cum  ergo  sero  esset  die  (Gr.  Ofi<rr)s  oftv  6\f/las  ry 

illo,    una     sabbatorum,  W^P?  eK^ivrj  TTJ  fuq.  ruv 

etc.)  ffaSSdruf.) 

The  Gospel  of  the  Sarum  Missal  for  the  "  Dominica  in  Octavis  Paschce  " 
contained,  not  only  the  account  of  the  absolving  power  conveyed  by  our 
Lord  to  His  Apostles  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  His  resurrection,  but 
also  the  immediately  succeeding  narrative  of  the  scepticism  and  conviction 
of  St.  Thomas.  Indeed  it  went  beyond  this ;  for  it  embraced  the  two 
final  verses  of  the  twentieth  Chapter  of  St.  John,  which  close  the  original 
Gospel,  the  twenty-first  Chapter  being  in  the  nature  of  a  postscript.  The 
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Reformers  in  1549  cancelled  the  last  eight  verses  of  the  Chapter,  probabty 
because  six  of  them  already  did  duty  as  the  Gospel  for  St.  Thomas's  Day. 
Whether  this  curtailment  was  entirely  judicious  may  be  doubted.  The 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  in  St.  John's  version  of  it,  appears 
twice  among  the  Gospels  (doubtless  from  its  transcendent  importance), 
and  furnishes  a  precedent  for  some  repetition  ;  and  the  narrative  of  the 
conviction  of  St.  Thomas  has  a  value  and  interest  altogether  independent 
of  the  Apostle's  personal  history,  inasmuch  as  God  made  the  incident  con- 
ducive to  "the  more  confirmation  of  the  faith"  in  that  cardinal  verity, 
Christ's  Resurrection.  Thus  the  narrative  is  a  Gospel  appropriate  to 
Eastertide  at  least  as  much  as  to  St.  Thomas's  Day. 

The  o5c,  which  connects  this  Gospel  with  the  story  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's interview  with  our  Lord,  is  rendered  by  "  Then  "  in  the  Authorised 
Version  ("  Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the 
week  "),  by  "  Therefore  "  in  the  Revised  Version  ("  When  therefore  it  was 
evening,  on  that  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week  ").  Unhappily  the  com- 
pilers 0^  our  Liturgical  Gospels  have  dropped  it  altogether.  Its  force  is 
that  the  interview  in  the  evening  of  the  Resurrection  Day  with  the  Ten 
(and  probably  others)  collectively  was  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the 
manifestations,  which  throughout  the  day  had  been  granted  to,  and 
reported  by,  individual  believers.  This  is  excellently  brought  out  by 
Professor  Westcott  in  loc.  "The  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  was  (so 
to  speak)  necessarily  supplemented  by  an  appearance  to  the  Church.  The 
several  revelations  to  individuals  (St.  Luke  xxiv.  31,  34)  prepared  the  way 
for  this  manifestation  to  the  body  ;  and  gave  occasion  for  the  gathering  of 
the  disciples.  It  could  not  but  be  that  the  tidings,  which  must  have  been 
spread  through  the  company  of  believers,  should  cause  many  to  come  to- 
gether, and  perhaps  to  the  '  upper  room  '  where  the  Last  Supper  was  held. 
Comp.  Acts  i.  13." 

Version  of  1540.  (1)  In  the  19th  verse,  as  it  appears  in  Cranmer's  Bible 
("when  the  doors  were  shut  (where  the  disciples  were  assembled  together 
for  fear  of  the  Jews)  came  Jesus,"  etc.),  the  parenthesis  confuses  the  sense. 
Archbishop  Whately  used  to  say  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  stupid  clergymen 
reading  this  verse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  to  the  hearer  that  "  the 
disciples  were  assembled  " — not  "  the  doors  shut" — "  for  fear  of  the  Jews." 
Cranmer's  parenthesis,  which  groups  together  the  words  ("where  the 
disciples  were  assembled  together  for  fear  of  the  Jews "),  as  also  the 
punctuation  of  our  own  Authorised  Version,  lends  countenance  to,  if  it 
does  not  excuse,  the  error  of  the  "stupid  clergymen."  The  Revised 
Version  of  1881  has  corrected  the  punctuation.  (2)  In  v.  21,  Cranmer 
renders  /caflwj  dTrecrraX^  /j.e  6  Trarrjp,  "As  my  Father  sent  me,"  as  if  the 
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verb  were  in  the  aorist.  "  The  mission  of  Christ  is  here  regarded  "  (says 
Professor  Westcott  in  loc. )  ' '  not  in  the  point  of  its  historical  fulfilment 
(sent),  but  in  the  permanence  of  its  effects  (Jiath,  sent)."] 

Sunday. — V.  19.  "  When  the  doors  were  shut  where  the 
disciples  were  assembled."  There  is  a  wealth  of  meaning 
in  these  words.  They  remind  us  of  the  different  promises 
made  by  our  Lord  to  private  and  public  prayer.  And 
viewed  in  connexion  with  one  another,  they  teach  that  even 
public  prayer  must  be  in  a  certain  sense  private,  if  it  is 
to  be  effectual.  In  prescribing  private  prayer,  our  Lord 
had  expressly  made  mention  of  closed  doors.  "Thou, 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou 
hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ; 
and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 
openly."1  It  is  clear,  however,  that  everybody  cannot 
comply  with  this  precept  literally.  The  very  poor  have 
no  closet  or  private  chamber,  to  which  they  can  retire  for 
prayer.  The  closet,  therefore,  of  which  our  Lord  speaks, 
must  be  rather  the  closet  of  the  heart  than  of  the  house. 
We  must  retire  into  our  own  hearts  by  collecting  the 
thoughts  before  we  pray,  calling  them  in  from  the  earthly 
cares  and  interests  amidst  which  they  have  been  roaming, 
and  fastening  them  upon  God's  presence.  And  we  must 
shut  the  door,  by  preventing  the  intrusion  of  these  worldly 
cares  and  interests  until  the  prayer  is  ended — driving 
them  away  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  as  Abram  drove 
away  the  fowls,  which  came  down  upon  and  would  have 
devoured  his  sacrifice.2  And  this  collection  of  the  thoughts, 
and  guard  upon  them,  is  as  essential  to  the  reality,  and 
success  of  public  as  of  private  prayer.  The  doors  must 
be  shut,  even  when  the  disciples  are  assembled. 

Monday. — Ibid.  For  public  prayer  we  have  the  distinct 
1  St.  Matt.  vi.  6.  2  See  Gen.  xv.  10,  11. 
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promise — a  promise  equally  appropriate  with  the  former 
one  to  the  condition  on  which  it  is  suspended ;  "  If  two 
of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  any  thing  that  they 
shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."1 
It  would  seem  that  our  blessed  Lord  designed  to  impress 
this  promise  on  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  by  visibly 
fulfilling  it  to  them  during  the  forty  days  which  elapsed 
between  the  Eesurrection  and  the  Ascension.  He  would, 
from  time  to  time,  suddenly  present  Himself  in  the 
midst  of  them  during  those  forty  days,  to  assure  them 
that,  even  when  they  did  not  see  Him  in  their  assemblies, 
He  was  really  there.  For,  indeed,  public  worship  is  an 
ordinance  of  great  importance,  and  one  upon  which  it  was 
necessary  that  Christ  should  lay  especial  stress,  and  put 
especial  honour.  It  takes  up  time ;  it  is  attended  with 
more  distractions,  and  more  impediments  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  thoughts,  than  prayer  in  the  closet.  But 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  public  confession  of  Christ ;  and 
it  is  the  means  of  realising  upon  earth  the  Communion  of 
Saints ;  and,  withal,  it  acts  as  a  check  upon  that  natural 
selfishness,  which  is  apt  to  creep  into  and  infect  our 
prayers  ;  surrounded  by  others,  we  are  more  likely  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Church,  though  composed  of  many 
members,  is  one  body,2  and  that  we  have  common  interests, 
common  trials,  common  needs  with  others,  and  must 
reciprocate  prayers  and  sympathies  with  them.  And, 
therefore,  there  was  need  of  a  very  strong  and  consolatory 
promise  to  enforce  the  practice  of  public  worship.  And 
yet  even  with  that  strong  promise,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  primitive  Christians  were  sometimes  neglectful  of  the 

1  St.  Matt,  xviii.  19,  20.  2  See  1  Cor.  xii.  12. 
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duty ;  for  the  Apostle  thus  expostulates  with  the  Hebrews  ; 
"  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as 
the  manner  of  some  is ;  but  exhorting  one  another :  and 
so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching."1 

Tuesday. — V.  19.  "  Peace  be  unto  you."  Our  Lord  had 
bequeathed  "  peace  "  to  His  disciples  as  His  parting  legacy, 
when  He  said  to  them,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you."  2  And  now,  when  He  returns  to 
them  from  the  grave,  as  "  the  first-begotten  of  the  dead," 3 
His  greeting  is  the  same  as  His  valediction  had  been, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you."  But  for  this  peace  the  purchase- 
money  has  now  been  paid  in  full.  He  hath  "  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross,"4  a  fact  of  which  He  assures 
them  by  pointing  them  to  His  hands  and  His  side,  through 
the  wounds  in  which  the  peace  was  to  flow  forth  into 
their  hearts  and  consciences.  Their  consciences  must  have 
needed  this  peace,  as  accusing  them  for  having  forsaken 
our  Lord,  and  fled  on  the  moment  of  His  being  appre- 
hended.5 He  does  not  even  mention  to  them,  however, 
this  temporary  failure  in  their  allegiance  to  Him.  He 
says,  "  Peace  be  unto  you," — a  formula  of  encourage- 
ment and  comfort,  as  well  as  greeting  ;  for  we  find  the 
steward  of  Joseph's  house  using  it  to  calm  the  agitation 
of  his  brethren,  "  Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not.  ...  I 
had  your  money."6  The  word  was  an  assurance  to 
them  that  their  sin  in  forsaking  Him  was  obliterated  by 
the  atoning  blood.  (Lord,  how  overflowing  is  Thy  good- 
ness to  every  returning  prodigal,  in  welcoming  him  back 
without  a  word  of  remonstrance  or  rebuke,  and  fulfilling 
to  him  that  promise,  "  All  his  transgressions  that  he 
hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him  !"7) 

1  Heb.  x.  25.       2  St.  John  xiv.  27.       3  See  Rev.  i.  5.      4  See  Col.  i.  20. 
6  See  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  56.  6  Gen.  xliii.  23.  7  Ezek.  xviii.  22. 
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It  had  been  a  word  full  of  pathos  and  consolation,  when 
said  to  them  on  the  eve  of  His  departure.  But  now  with 
how  deep  and  awful  a  solemnity  is  the  blessing  invested, 
when  it  is  pronounced  by  One  who,  since  He  last  met 
them,  has  passed  through  the  experiences  of  death  and 
resurrection,  has  been  in  the  lower  world,  has  visited 
Paradise,1  has  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,2  and  opened 
their  prison-house,  and  has  come  forth  from  the  grave 
triumphant. 

Wednesday. — V.  20.  "Then  were  the  disciples  glad, 
when  they  saw  the  Lord."  Thou  Thyself,  0  Lord,  hadst  just 
been  made  glad  with  the  Father's  countenance.  For,  in 
speaking  of  Thy  resurrection  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, David  had  said ;  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption. Thou  hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life; 
thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thy  countenance."3 
And  now,  Thou,  in  Thy  turn,  makest  Thy  disciples  glad 
with  the  joy  of  Thy  countenance.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Thee,  0  Lord,  is  the  source  and  secret  of  all  joy  to  the 
spirit  of  man.  And  the  clearer  the  glimpse,  the  greater 
is  the  joy.  We  may  and  do  see  something  of  Thee  here. 
Just  in  proportion  as  we  purify  ourselves,  even  as  Thou 
art  pure,4  is  that  word  of  promise  fulfilled  to  us ;  "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God."5  Just  in 
proportion  as  we  are  righteous, — righteous  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  Thy  merits,  and  by  the  impartation  of  Thy  Spirit, 
— do  we  "  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness."6  But  "  now 
we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly." 7  A  time  is  coming  when, 
if  we  be  faithful,  we  shall  see  "  face  to  face," —  yea,  shall 

1  See  St.  Luke  xxiii.  43.  2  See  1  Pet.  iii.  19. 

8  Acts  ii.  27,  28.  4  See  1  John  iii.  3.         5  St.  Matt.  v.  8. 

6  See  Ps.  xvii.  15.  7  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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see  Thee  as  Thou  art.1  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  Thy 
perfect  image  be  formed  in  us,  and  that  word  shall  receive 
in  us  its  final  fulfilment,  "When  I  awake  up  after  thy 
likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it."  2 

Thursday. — V.  22.  "  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Eeceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  The  first  man 
Adam,"  we  read,  "  was  made  "  (by  God's  breathing  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life3)  "  a  living  soul  ;  the  last 
Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit."4  Here,  first,  I 
find  "  the  second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven,"5  when 
Himself  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  the  Father, 
becoming  a  quickening  spirit  to  His  Church  ;  and  vindi- 
cating to  Himself  those  lofty  claims  which  He  had  made 
while  on  earth ;  "  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself ;  so 
hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself"6 ;  "  As 
the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them  ; 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will."7 — 0  Lord, 
when  "  good  desires  are  put  into  "  my  "  heart,"  let  me 
recognise  that  it  is  "  by  Thy  special  grace  preventing  " 
me, — yea,  that  these  desires  are  Thy  very  breath,  breathed 
upon  my  heart  from  Thy  seat  in  the  heavens,  and  designed 
to  quicken  it  into  new  life,  as  vernal  airs  are  sent  to 
cherish  the  earth's  vitality,  to  bring  out  the  bloom  of  the 
flower,  and  the  tender  green  of  the  leaf.  But  never  let 
me  acquiesce  in  good  desires,  0  Lord,  without  good 
endeavours  !  Let  the  holy  desires  and  the  good  counsels 
be  "  brought  to  good  effect "  in  me  "  by  Thy  continual 
help,"  —  take  shape,  that  is,  in  "good  works,"8  in  a 
change  of  life  and  character. 

1  See  1  John  iii.  2.        2  Ps.  xvii.  16,  P.B.V.        3  See  Gen.  ii.  7. 
4  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  6  See  1  Cor.  xv.  47.  6  St.  John  v.  26. 

7  St.  John  v.  21. 
8  See  Collect  for  Easter  Day,  and  Second  Collect  at  Evening  Prayer. 
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Friday. — V.  23.  "Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them."  Christ  brings  with  Him  from 
the  cross  and  grave,  from  the  unseen  realm,  from  the  Para- 
dise of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  deposit  it  with 
His  Church  for  ever,  as  a  treasure  of  which  she  is  to  be 
the  distributor  in  His  name.  The  great  comfort  of  this 
fact  is  the  assurance  hereby  given  us  that  remission 
of  sins  is  a  blessing  to  be  received  now,  not  to  be  waited 
for  till  the  great  day  of  final  judgment.  Christians  are 
to  be  living  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of  it,  sunning  them- 
selves daily  in  the  light  of  God's  pardoning  love.  And 
it  is  as  a  testimony  to  this  present  possession  of  for- 
giveness by  true  believers,  that  in  the  daily  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  of  the  Church,  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  are  laid  out  in  the  sight  of  the 
people,  after  the  general  confession  of  sins,  the  priest 
standing  up,  and  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  command- 
ment given  to  him,  announcing  God's  absolution  to  "  all 
them  that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy 
Gospel."  Grant,  0  Lord,  that  I,  having  been  once  washed 
in  the  laver  of  regeneration  in  baptism,1  may  wash  my 
feet  daily  from  the  dust  and  defilement,  which  have 
accumulated  on  them  in  the  course  of  the  day's  pilgrim- 
age, by  a  fresh  recurrence  in  repentance  and  faith  to  that 
fountain,  which  by  Thy  cross  and  passion  Thou  hast 
"  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness." 2 

Saturday. — Hid.  "And  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained."  St.  Peter  in  his  censure  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  and  of  Simon  Magus  ;  St.  Paul  in  his  rebuke 
and  punishment  of  Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  in  his  excom- 
munication of  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  and  again  of 
Hymenaeus  and  Alexander,  exerted  this  awful  power  of 

1  See  St.  John  xiii.  10.  2  See  Zech.  xiii.  1. 
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retaining  sins.1  It  is  said  in  one  of  these  cases,  and  to 
be  understood  in  all  of  them,  that  the  person  exerting 
the  power  was  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost," 2  while  he 
exerted  it — the  retention  of  sin  being  thus  vitally  con- 
nected, as  our  Lord's  words  connect  it,  with  the  reception 
of  the  Spirit.  Discernment  of  spirits  was  one  of  the 
supernatural  gifts  of  the  early  Church,3  and  the  Apostles 
had  it  in  full  measure,  and  were  directed  by  it  infallibly 
in  their  sentences  of  excommunication.  The  modern 
Church  is  not  safeguarded  in  the  same  way  against  error 
in  her  censures ;  but  we  may  safely  make  these  two 
assertions,  that  the  more  spiritual  any  Christian  becomes, 
the  more  insight  does  he  acquire  into  the  spiritual 
condition  of  those  across  whom  he  is  thrown  ("He  that 
is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things  "4) ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  is  still  a  power  in  the  Christian  society,  wielded 
by  her  ministers  as  representing  her,  of  retaining  as  well 
as  remitting  sins,  though  the  exertion  of  this  power  is  no 
longer  seconded  and  facilitated  by  a  miraculous  endow- 
ment of  insight.  Whenever  an  adult  is  admitted  to 
Baptism,  or  re-admitted  after  grievous  sin  to  the  Holy 
Communion,  a  judgment  is  necessarily  passed  by  the 
priest  who  so  admits  him  upon  the  genuineness  of  his 
repentance  and  faith. — Lord,  as  it  has  pleased  Thee  to 
endow  Thy  Church  with  such  awful  powers,  let  me  never 
be  guilty  of  despising  her,  or  rejecting  her  authority,  even 
should  these  powers  fall  into  the  hands  of  carnal  men, 
and  not  always  be  exercised  aright.  May  I  ever  remem- 

1  See  Acts  v.  3,  4,  5,  9,  10  ;  viii.  20-24  ;  xiii.  9,   10,  11  ;  1  Cor.  v.  3, 
4,  5  ;  and  1  Tim.  i.  20. 

2  2ai)Xos  5£  (6  /cat  IlaOXos)  Tr\i]trdfls  Hvetf/wiTOS  aylov,  xa.1  areviffas  et'j 
Q.UTOV,  etc.,  Acts  xiii.  9. 

3  See  1  Cor.  sii.  10.  4  1  Cor.  ii.  15. 
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her  the  solemn  words,  with  which  Thou  didst  second  the 
seventy  disciples,  in  sending  them  on  their  mission ;  "  He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you 
despiseth  me;  and  he  that  despiseth  me  despiseth  him 
that  sent  me."1 

1  St.  Luke  i.  16. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  SECOND  SUNDAY 
AFTER  EASTER. 

ST.  JOHN  x.  11  to  17  (but  with  the  words  Jesus  said  prefixed). 

11  3ksus  sain  31  am  tfie  goon  sfiepfcern  :  tlje  goon  stiepfcern  gibetfi 

12  $is  life  for  tfee  sheep.     TBut  fie  tftat  is  an  Hireling,  ann  not  the 
sftepfiern,  toljose  ofom  the  stjeep  are  not,  seetfi  the  toolf  coming,  ann 
leat>et!)  tfce  Stieep,  ann  fleet!)  3    ann  t!)e  toolf  catcher!)  t!>etn,  ann 

13  scattered)  t^e  sf^eep.    C^e  hireling  fleet!),  fcecauge  !je  is!  an  hireling, 

14  ann  caret!)  ttot  for  tTje  jiTjeep.    31  am  t!je  goon  sljep^ern,  ann  fenoto 

15  mp  ii^eep,  ann  am  fenoton  of  mine,     as  tTie  JFatljer  fenoiuetT)  me, 
eben  so  fcnoto  31  tfje  jfatljer  :  ann  31  lap  noton  mp  life  for  t!je  iS'beep. 

16  2nn  otljer  sljecp  31  !)abe  toljtrf)  are  not  of  ttyt  foln  3  t^em  also  31 
must  bring,  ann  tfjep  s^all  $ear  mptioicei  ann  t^ere  s^all  ie  one 
foln,  ann  one 


[          Miss.  SAR.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  illo  lempore,  Dixit        Christ  said,  I  am  the        Jesus  said  I  am  the 
Jesus    discipulis    suis  ;     good  shepherd.  good  shepherd. 

Ego  sum  pastor  bonus. 

In  the  Black-Letter  Prayer  Book  of  1636(39  ?),  in  which  the  MS. 
alterations  were  made  at  the  last  Revision,  the  words  "  Christ  said," 
which  introduce  this  selection  from  St.  John's  Gospel,  are  printed,  not  in 
black  letter,  but  in  Roman  type,  probably  by  way  of  showing  that  they 
form  no  part  of  the  sacred  text.  In  1662  Bancroft  (under  Cosin's  instruc- 
tions), drew  his  pen  through  "Christ,"  and  wrote  over  it  "Jesus." 
Rightly  :  for  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels  is  spoken  of  always  by  His  personal 
name,  and  not  by  His  name  of  office.  —  It  is  interesting  to  note  at  what 
point  of  the  discourse  in  St.  John  x.  our  Gospel  opens.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Chapter  our  Lord  propounds  a  threefold  allegory  of  Himself.  He  is 
a  door  for  shepherds,  by  which  they  may  approach  the  sheep  successfully 
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(w.  1,  2,  3)  ;  a  door  for  sheep,  by  which  they  have  access  to  God's  fold 
and  find  pasture  (v.  9)  ;  and  thirdly,  He  is  Himself  the  good  Shepherd 
(vv.  11,  14).  These  three  thoughts  are  tangled  up  one  with  another  in  the 
earlier  verses  ;  but  in  v.  11,  and  the  remainder  of  our  Gospel,  the  Lord 
disentangles  the  last  idea  from  the  two  previous  ones,  and  exhibits  it,  in 
all  its  fulness  and  beauty,  by  itself. — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  "  A  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep "  (in  v.  11)  is  not  wrong,  though 
"  The  good  shepherd  "  expresses  the  same  idea  quite  idiomatically,  as  well 
as  literally.  When  a  singular  noun  is  used  to  express  a  class,  the  definite 
article  is  prefixed.  (See  the  observations  on  6  cirdpuv  in  St.  Luke  viii.  5, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  for  Sexagesima  Sunday.)  (2)  In  v.  16 
Cranmer  has  the  old  erroneous  (and  now  exploded)  translation  of  Kal 
yevrjcreTai  pta.  irot^vt],  efs  Troi/urjc  ;  ' '  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd,"  thus  confounding  iroL^vi)  (flock)  with  av\T)  (fold)  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  verse.  Cranmer  had  no  excuse,  as  Tyndale  (only  five  or  six 
years  before)  had  distinguished  woifj-vri  and  atfXrj  in  his  translation  ("And 
other  shepe  I  have,  which  are  not  of  ihisfolde.  Them  also  must  I  bringe, 
that  they  may  heare  my  voyce,  and  that  ther  maye  be  one  flocke  and  one 
shepeherde  ").  And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  King  James's  Trans- 
lators should  have  followed  suit  with  Cranmer  instead  of  with  Tyndale. 
"The  translation  'fold'  for  'flock'  (ovile  for  grex\"  says  Professor  West- 
cott  (in  loc,),  "has  been  most  disastrous  in  idea  and  in  influence.  The 
change  in  the  original  from  '  fold '  (atfXTj),  to  '  flock '  (iroi^vri),  is  most 
striking,  and  reveals  a  new  thought  as  to  the  future  relations  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  ...  It  may  be  added  that  the  obliteration  of  this  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  '  fold '  and  the  '  flock '  in  many  of  the  later  Western 
versions  of  this  passage  indicates,  as  it  appears,  a  tendency  of  Roman 
Christianity,  and  has  served  in  no  small  degree  to  confirm  and  extend  the 
false  claims  of  the  Roman  See."  The  Revised  Version  of  1881  no  doubt 
gives  the  true  rendering.; — "and  they  shall  become  one  flock,  one  shep- 
herd."] 

Sunday. — V.  11.  "I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  I  note  that  this 
great  saying  of  our  Lord's  stands  midway  between  certain 
words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  which  it  developes  more 
fully,  and  certain  other  words  of  St.  Peter,  which  are  the 
echo  of  it.  Isaiah's  words  are ;  "  All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ; 
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and  the  LOKD  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."1 
There  is  no  express  mention  of  a  shepherd  here,  but  only 
of  straying  sheep,  and  of  the  imputation  of  their  iniquity 
to  one  who  was  wounded  for  their  transgressions.  Stray- 
ing sheep,  however,  imply  a  shepherd,  whose  part  it  is 
to  go  after  and  fetch  them  back.  And  this  implication 
is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  language  of  the 
119th  Psalm  (written  after  the  Captivity) ;  "I  have  gone 
astray  like  a  lost  sheep ;  seek  thy  servant." 2  The  person 
who  seeks  a  lost  sheep,  and  to  whom  its  piteous  bleatings 
make  an  appeal,  is  its  shepherd.  Our  Lord  in  the  words 
before  us  explicitly  calls  Himself  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
explains  that  He  bare  the  iniquities  of  the  sheep,  when  He 
laid  down  His  life  for  them.  And  in  His  parable  of  the 
lost  sheep,  He  recognises  Himself  and  His  mission  as 
being  the  answer  to  that  prayer  of  the  Psalmist ;  "  Seek 
thy  servant."  He  is  the  Shepherd  who,  having  lost  one 
sheep,  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and 
goes  after  that  which  is  lost  until  he  finds  it.3 — How 
welded  together  is  every  part  of  Thy  word,  0  God !  It 
is  one  organic  living  whole,  animated  by  one  life,  which 
indeed  is  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  what  a 
growth  there  is  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  in  the  human  frame, 
so  that  later  passages  of  it  often  develope  and  fill  up  the 
outline  of  earlier,  until  at  length  the  truth  is  displayed  in 
its  full  proportions  ! 

Monday. — Ibid.  The  words  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  he 
follows  both  Isaiah  and  our  Lord,  are  these :  "  Who  his 
own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that 
we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness  :  by 
whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.  For  ye  were  as  sheep 
going  astray;  but  are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd 

1  Isaiah  liii.  6.  2  Ps.  cxix.  176.  3  See  St.  Luke  rv.  4. 
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and  Bishop  of  your  souls."  1  The  assertion  of  the  Atone- 
ment here  is  more  express,  and  more  fully  developed, 
than  in  the  language  of  either  the  prophet  or  our  Lord. 
"Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  ...  he  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions  .  .  .  the  LORD  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all" 2  .  .  .  "  the  good  shepherd  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep,"  —  there  is  something  which 
goes  beyond  all  this  in  the  words,  "  himself  hath  borne 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  if  it  is  only  that 
the  Apostle  mentions  the  "  body"  of  Christ  as  the  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  ("  through  the  offering  of  the  ~body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all"3),  and  specifies  also  the  tree  (or  cross) 
as  the  place  where  the  sacrifice  was  made.  When  Isaiah 
wrote, — nay,  even  when  our  Lord  spoke  the  words  of  the 
text, — the  crucifixion  had  not  actually  taken  place,  and 
there  could  be  no  explicit  mention  of  the  cross,  until  it 
had  been  erected,  and  the  Divine  Victim  stretched  upon 
it.  I  am  taught  here  that  God's  providence  waits  as  a 
handmaid  upon  His  word,  to  open  it  out  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  His  Church.  This  is  one  great  principle  for  our 
guidance  in  the  study  of  unfulfilled  Prophecy.  The 
Church's  fortunes,  as  they  unfold  themselves,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  develope  more  and  more  of  its  meaning. 

Tuesday. — V.  12.  "But  he  that  is  an  hireling,  and 
not  the  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the 
wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleeth."  Our 
Lord,  in  the  course  of  this  wonderful  allegory,  reckons  up 
three  enemies  of  the  sheep,  thieves  and  robbers,  hirelings, 
and  wolves.  Of  the  thieves  and  robbers  the  Pharisees, 
and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  Jews  of  that  day,  were 
specimens.  They  had  just  put  out  of  the  synagogue  a 
blind  man  restored  to  sight,  because  he  had  confessed 

1  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  25.  s  Isaiah  liii.  4,  5,  6.  3  Heb.  x.  10. 
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Christ  as  a  prophet  sent  from  God,1 — that  is,  they  had  ex- 
cluded from  the  fold  of  God's  ancient  Church  a  sheep  which 
had  heard  and  recognised  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd. 
They  were  thieves  and  robbers  then,  inasmuch  as  they 
strove  to  the  utmost  to  rob  the  good  Shepherd  of  His  due, 
the  allegiance  of  the  people,  and  to  fasten  that  allegiance 
on  themselves,  as  sitting  in  Moses'  chair,2  as  "guides  of 
the  blind,  and  lights  of  them  which  were  in  darkness."3 
See  the  contrast  in  St.  John  the  Baptist.  When  he  hears 
that  the  sheep  are  trooping  away  from  his  baptism  to 
Christ's,4  he  welcomes  the  tidings,  though  it  imported  that 
his  own  popularity  was  on  the  wane.  "  He  that  hath 
the  bride  is  the  bridegroom :  but  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom, which  standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly 
because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice :  this  my  joy  there- 
fore is  fulfilled."  5  Popularity,  influence,  leadership  are 
naturally  dear  to  us  all ;  and  ministers  of  Christ,  especially 
those  who  are  gifted  with  influence,  must  narrowly  and 
anxiously  look  to  it  that  they  do  not  suffer  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  to  rest  upon  themselves  in  any  shape, 
or  on  the  prestige  arising  either  from  their  gifts  or  their 
position — that  they  do  their  utmost  to  centre  the  gaze  of 
their  disciples,  as  the  Baptist  did,  upon  the  Lamb  of  God,6 
and  withdraw  themselves  into  the  background  as  much  as 
possible.  "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord."7  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  rob  the  good  Shepherd  of 
the  allegiance  of  His  sheep. 

Wednesday. — V.  13.  "The  hireling  fleeth,  because 
he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth  not  for  the  sheep."  A  hire- 
ling is  not  a  thief,  but  simply  a  mercenary,  one  who  will 

1  See  St.  John  is.  17,  33,  34.  *  See  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  2. 

3  See  Rom.  ii.  19.  4  See  St.  John  iii.  26.  5  Ibid.  v.  29. 

6  See  St.  John  i.  29,  36.  7  2  Cor.  iv.  5. 
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serve  the  sheep  and  tend  them,  so  long  as  things  go 
smoothly,  but  serves  and  tends  them  for  the  advantages 
which  accrue  to  himself  from  the  service,  and  not  from  the 
affection  which  he  bears  to  them.  The  test  of  a  hireling 
is  danger ;  when  he  "  seeth  the  wolf  coming,"  he  "  leaveth 
the  sheep,  and  fleeth."  He  has  none  of  that  real  interest 
in  them,  which  would  lead  him  to  stay  with  his  flock  at 
his  own  risk,  and  console,  and  support,  and  animate  them 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  has  taken  the  oversight  of 
God's  Church,  not  "  of  a  ready  mind,"  but  "  for  filthy 
lucre's  sake" l ;  there  is  not  in  him  the  fundamental  pas- 
toral grace,  a  care  for  souls  and  a  love  of  them,  as  being 
God's  choicest  handy-work,  and  the  purchase  of  Christ's 
blood. — Since  Thy  flock,  0  God,  has  no  worse  enemies 
than  self-seeking  and  worldly-minded  ministers,  let  me  be 
diligent  in  prayer  at  all  times  for  "  those  who  are  called  to 
any  office  and  administration  in"  2  Thy  Church.  "  Grant 
that  thy  Church,  being  alway  preserved  from  false 
Apostles,  may  be  ordered  and  guided  by  faithful  and  true 
pastors ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."3 

Thursday. — V.  12.  "The  wolf  catcheth  them,  and 
scattereth  the  sheep."  As  the  thief  represents  "  the  flesh," 
— that  self-exaltation,  self-seeking,  self-pleasing,  which  is 
the  great  bane  of  our  corrupt  nature ;  and  as  the  hireling 
represents  "  the  world," — secularity  of  aim  and  motive  in 
God's  ministers ;  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wolf 
represents  the  devil,  or  chief  antagonist  of  man,  elsewhere 
called  "  a  roaring  lion,  who  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour."4  And  let  me  observe  that  he  is  here 
represented  not  only  as  doing  harm  to  individual  sheep, 
"  catching  "  and  biting  them,  but  also  as  breaking  up  their 

1  See  1  Pet.  v.  2  ;  and  Tit.  i.  11.          2  Second  Ember  Week  Prayer. 
8  Collect  for  St.  Matthias's  Day.  *  See  1  Pet.  v.  8. 
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organization,  and  destroying  them  as  a  flock, — he  "scattereth 
the  sheep."  Christ's  design  for  His  church  is  unity, — 
"  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us"1 ;  or,  as 
we  have  it  in  the  closing  words  of  this  Gospel, — "  there 
shall  be  one  flock  "  (such  is  undoubtedly  the  right  trans- 
lation, not  "one  fold")  "and  one  shepherd."2  The  devil, 
in  addition  to  the  mischief  which  he  does  to  individual 
souls,  strives  to  break  up  this  unity :  heresies,  schisms, 
parties,  are  of  his  promoting. — 0  good  Shepherd,  true 
David,  who  deliverest  Thy  sheep  out  of  the  paw  of  the 
lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,3  "  keep  with  thy 
perpetual  mercy  thy  Church,"4  as  well  as  each  member 
thereof.  "Take  away  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  what- 
soever else  may  hinder  us  from  godly  Union  and  Concord : 
that,  as  there  is  but  one  Body,  and  one  Spirit,  and  one 
Hope  of  our  Calling,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  so  we  may  henceforth  be 
all  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul,  united  in  one  holy 
bond  of  Truth  and  Peace,  of  Faith  and  Charity."5 

Friday. — Vv.  14,  15.  "I  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine,  even  as  the  Father  knoweth  me,  and  I 
know  the  Father ;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep." 
Such  is  undoubtedly  the  true  rendering  of  these  wonderful 
words.6  I  may  reach  some  small  part  of  their  profound 

1  St.  John  xvii.  21.  2  V.  16.  8  See  1  Sam.  xvii.  37. 

4  Collect  for  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

5  A  Prayer  for  Unity,  in  "the  Form  of  Prayer  for  the  Twentieth  Day 
of  June." 

6  The  punctuation  necessary  to  give  this  meaning,  and  the  rendering 
of  Kq.'yui  as  "and  I"  instead  of  "even  so  .  .  I,"  are  both  adopted  by  the 
Revisers  of  1881.      "  The  affection  between  the  Divine  Shepherd  and  His 
flock  can  be  compared,  for  the  closeness  of  its  intimacy,  with  nothing  but 
the  affection  between  the  Eternal  Father  and  the  Son  of  His  love." — (F. 
W.  Robertson,  as  referred  to  in  the  next  note.) 
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meaning  by  observing  that  the  words,  "  I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep,"  are  connected  by  "and"  with  what 
goes  before.  Christ's  intimate  knowledge  of  His  sheep, 
and  their  knowledge  of  Him  (a  reciprocal  knowledge  as 
intimate — marvellous  assertion  ! — as  that  which  subsists 
between  Him  and  His  Father)  is  something  which  leads 
Him  to  lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  prompts  Him 
to  self-sacrifice  for  them.  It  must  be  therefore  a  know- 
ledge which  involves  sympathy  and'  love,  for  nothing  short 
of  sympathy  and  love  could  have  prompted  His  self- 
sacrifice.  This  mutual  knowledge,  then,  is  a  spiritual 
instinct  which  draws  both  parties  together,  and  is  nothing 
else  than  "a  certain  mysterious  tact  of  sympathy"1  be- 
tween them.  On  the  one  hand,  "  the  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  his,"2  recognises  at  a  glance  those  who  are  His 
in  the  deepest  ground  of  their  heart,  however  much 
there  may  be  in  them  at  present  which  needs  correction, 
and  esteems  them  worthy  of  the  cost  which  He  paid  to 
redeem  their  souls.  And  they  in  their  turn  know  Him 
intuitively.  Not  all  the  authority  nor  all  the  threats  of 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  his  people  could  persuade  the 
blind  man,  whose  recovery  we  read  of  in  Chapter  ix.,  that 
one,  who  had  dealt  with  Him  as  Jesus  had,  was  not  a 
prophet  sent  from  God ;  a  spiritual  instinct,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  taught  him  that. — Lord,  in  ascer- 
taining that  critical  point,  whether  I  am  or  am  not  of  the 
number  of  Thy  true  sheep,  bound  to  Thee  by  reciprocal 
ties  of  sympathy  and  mutual  understanding,  let  me  apply 
the  test  of  this  other  word  of  Thine,  "  My  sheep  hear  my 
voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me."a  That  I  have 

1  This  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  Rev.  F.  "W.  Robertson's  Sermon 
on  "the  Good  Shepherd,"  Second  Series,  Sermon  xx. 

3  See  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  3  St.  John  x.  27. 
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heard  Thy  voice  I  know  full  well ;  but  have  I  yielded  to 
its  attraction  ?  have  I  listened  to  it  ?  have  I  obeyed  ? 
have  I  followed  Thee  ?  Whithersoever  Thou  callest  me 
by  Thy  Providence,  Thy  word,  Thy  Spirit  in  my  conscience, 
is  it  my  endeavour  to  follow  Thee,  whatever  sacrifices  may 
be  involved  ? 

Saturday. — V.  16.  "And  other  sheep  I  have,  which 
are  not  of  this  fold  "  (meaning  the  Gentiles)  :  "  them  also 
I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall 
be  one  flock,  and  one  shepherd."  How  profound  is  the 
sequence  of  thought  which  I  trace  in  the  words  of  Christ ! 
He  has  been  speaking  of  laying  down  His  life  for  His  sheep. 
Now  Eedemption, having  been  wrought  out  in  human  nature, 
is  also  for  human  nature.1  And  so  St.  John,  faithfully 
echoing  his  Master's  words  here  recorded  by  him,  tells  us 
of  Caiaphas ;  "  He  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for 
that  nation ;  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also 
he  should  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that 
were  scattered  abroad."2  And  again ;  "  He  is  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins :  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world."3  Christ's  sympathy  travels 
beyond  the  Jewish  fold,  nay,  beyond  His  elect,  to  all  those 
whose  nature  He  took  into  union  with  the  Godhead. 
And  hence  it  is  that  on  Good  Friday,  the  day  on  which 
the  Shepherd's  life  was  laid  down  for  the  sheep,  the  Church 
intercedes  for  "  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,  that 
God  would  take  from  them  all  ignorance,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  contempt  of  his  Word,  and  would  so  fetch  them 
home  to  his  flock,  that  they  may  be  saved  among  the 
remnant  of  the  true  Israelites,  and  be  made  one  fold  under 

1  "By  the  anticipation  of  the  Cross  (ch.  xii.  32)  the  spiritual  horizon 
is  extended."     Professor  Westcott  in  "The  Speaker's  Commentary." 

2  St.  John  xi.  51,  52.  3  1  John  ii.  2. 
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one  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."1  How  broad  are 
the  sympathies  of  Thy  love,  0  Lord  !  One  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  Thy  love  is  its  breadth.  It  is  broad  as  the  world, 
long  as  eternity,  deep  as  the  hell  from  which  it  rescues 
sinners,  high  as  the  heaven  to  which  it  proposes  to  raise 
them.2  Enlarge  my  heart,  not  only  to  receive  and  com- 
prehend this  love,  but  in  my  humble  measure  to  exhibit 
it  to  others ! 

1  Third  Collect  for  Good  Friday.  2  See  Eph.  iii.  18,  19. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  THIRD   SUNDAY 
AFTER   EASTER. 

St.  JOHN  xvi.  16  to  23 
(but  with  the  words  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  prefixed). 

16  3l*Sus  sain  to  bis  nisciples,  3.  little  tobtfe  ann  pe  sbatt  not  see 
me ;  ann  again,  a  little  tootle  ann  j>e  sbaH  see  me,  because  31  go  to 

17  tbe  jFatber.    ®f>en  sain  some  of  bi$  nisciples  among  tbemsclbes, 
IHbat  is  tbis  tfjat  be  sairb  unto  us,  a  little  tobile  ann  ^e  sbatt  not 
gee  me  3  ann  again,  a  little  tobile  ann  pe  sbaH  see  me  j  ann  "Because 

18  31  $o  to  rije  jFatTjet  ?    €:i;ep  sain  tljerefote,  CQ^at  is  tljis  t!iat  ^e 

19  jSait^,  a  little  turtle:'  toe  cannot  tell  tofiat  %e  Sait^.    J^oto  3[esus 
ineto  t!iat  tlbej  iuere  nesitous  to  asfe  %im,  ann  sain  unto  tljent,  Do 
^e  enquire  among  jour  selves,  of  tfjat  31  Sain,  3.  little  tootle,  ann  ^e 
StiaH  not  see  me ;  ann  again,  a  little  incite  ann  pe  s'fjatt  see  me :" 

20  (Herilp,  beril^  3[  sap  unto  you,  rijat  ^e  s^all  toeep  ann  lament,  But 
t$e  toorln  sTjaH  rejoice :  ann  ^e  sfiall  ie  sorrotofuT,  lut  ^our  sorrcto 

21  stiaH  be  tutnen  into  joy.    2  tooman  to^en  s'be  is  in  traiail, 
Sortoto,  because  %er  Ijour  is  come :  but  as  Soon  as  Sfje  is 

of  t!je  cfjiln,  sTje  tememitetTj  no  more  tTje  anguisl),  for  jop  tfjat  a 

22  man  is  born  into  tfje  toorln.     3nn  pe  noto  therefore  babe  sorroto : 
but  31  toill  See  you  again,  ann  j>our  beart  sb,aH  rejoice,  ann  pour  jop 
no  man  tafcct!)  from  pou» 

[           Miss.  SAR.  1594.  1662  S.B. 

In  illo  tempore,  Dixit  Jesus  said  to  his  dis-  Jesus  said  to  his  dis- 

Jesus    discipulis    suis  ;  ciples,  After  a  while  ye  ciples,  A.  little  while  and 

Modicum,    et    jam  non  shall  not  see  mee,  etc.  ye  shall  not  see  me  ;  etc. 
videbitis  me,  etc. 

Professor  Westcott  finds  in  St.  John  xvi.  four  sections,  connected  by 
an  easy  and  beautiful  sequence  of  thought.    1.  The  world  and  the  Paraclete 
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(xvi.  1-11);  2.  The  Paraclete  and  the  disciples  (xvi.  12-15)  ;  3.  Sorrow 
turned  to  joy  (xvi.  16-24);  and  4.  After  failure,  victory  (xvi  25-33).  Our 
Gospel  gives  the  third  of  these  sections,  in  which  "  The  prospect  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  work  of  the  Paraclete  for  the  world  and  for  the  disciples 
is  followed  by  a  revelation  of  the  condition  in  which  the  disciples  them- 
selves will  be.  They  are  to  stand  in  a  new  relation  to  Christ  (16-18).  A 
time  of  bitter  sorrow  is  to  be  followed  by  joy  (19,  20),  by  joy  springing 
(so  to  speak)  naturally  out  of  the  sorrow  (21,  22)."  [Commentary  on  St. 
John's  Gospel,  in  loc.~\. — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  In  translating  Mdrpdp 
in  v.  16  by  "After  a  while,"  Cranmer  followed  Tyndale.  Wycliffe  (in 
1380)  had  been  more  literal  and  more  vigorous  ("A  litil  and  thanne  ye 
schuln  not  se  me,  and  eftsone  a  litil  and  ye  schuln  se  me,  for  I  go  to  the 
fadir").  (2)  In  v.  22  Cranmer  renders  xafrffffrat  tnuv  'b  Kapdia  "Your 
hearts  shall  rejoyce," — inaccurately,  and  forfeiting  a  fine  shade  of  signifi- 
cance which  is  given  by  the  singular.  They  should  have  but  one  heart  in 
that  day,  such  should  be  the  community  and  sympathy  of  feeling  existing 
among  them.  (Compare  Gal.  vi.  18  ;  Brethren,  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit, — pera  rod  irvev/jLaros  vfuav,  d.8f\<f>ol. )  Here 
again  Cranmer  followed  Tyndale,  as  against  Wycliffe,  who  gives  the 
singular,  ("youre  herte  schal  haue  ioie").] 

Sunday. — V.  16.  "A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see 
me :  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me."  I 
will  take  these  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  said  by  Him 
to  myself.  Perhaps,  as  so  said,  they  mean  that,  according 
to  the  usual  count  of  time,  I  have  but  a  short  time  longer 
to  live.  I  might  see  it  to  be  so,  if  I  were  gifted  with 
insight  into  the  future.  The  hour  of  death,  brought 
about  perhaps  by  some  quite  unforeseen  accident,  may  be 
imminent,  and  it  may  be  but  a  very  little  while — a  week, 
or  a  day — and  then  I  shall  see  my  Lord.  But  possibly 
I  may  yet  have  many  years  of  health  and  strength  before 
me.  Supposing  I  have  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  such 
years,  even  then  it  is  true  that  what  remains  to  me  of 
life  is  but  "  a  little  while,"  little  in  comparison  of  what 
has  to  be  done  in  it  in  mortifying  sin,  gaining  a  victory 
over  self,  and  finishing  the  task  allotted  to  me  in  the 
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order  of  God's  Providence.  The  Angels  at  the  Ascension 
seemed  to  have  thought  the  long  centuries  which  would 
elapse  before  the  Second  Advent  to  be  "  a  little  while  "  ; 
for  they  will  not  allow  the  Apostles  to  gaze  up  idly  into 
heaven  for  a  moment,  but  tell  them  that  this  same  Jesus 
should  come  again,  as  they  had  seen  Him  go,  as  if  there 
was  no  time  they  could  afford  to  waste.1  There  is  then, 
I  see,  a  Divine  or  heavenly  count  of  time,  according  to 
which  the  longest  life  is  all  too  short  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  spiritual  character.  When  time  has  for  us  come 
to  an  end,  we  shall  measure  it  according  to  this  count, 
and  shall  esteem  it  to  have  been  but  "  a  little  while." 
But  any  how,  be  what  remains  to  me  of  life  long  or 
short,  according  to  the  mere  human  count  of  time,  what 
will  the  sight  of  my  Lord  be  to  me,  when  it  does  come  ? 
See  Him  I  must;  for  "every  eye  shall  see  him."2  Am 
I  so  abiding  in  Him  by  faith,  that,  were  He  to  appear 
to  me  to-night,  I  should  "  have  confidence,  and  not  be 
ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming"?3 

Monday. — V.  16.  "A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me, 
because  I  go  to  the  Father."  These  words  caused  per- 
plexity to  the  disciples ;  for  how  could  they  see  their 
Master,  if  He  were  to  go  away  from  them  to  God  ?  nay, 
how  could  His  going  away  to  God  be  a  reason  for  their 
seeing  Him, — "  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  "  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  seeing  He  is  speaking  of  here  is  not 
the  mere  sight  of  the  eyes,  but  that  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart;  it  is  that  apprehension  of  Him  in  His  true  character, 
as  the  risen  and  glorified  Son  of  God,  to  which  St.  Thomas 
gave  expression,  when,  abandoning  for  ever  his  unbelief, 
and  even  not  availing  himself  of  the  evidence  of  touch 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  his  Master,  he  exclaimed, 

1  See  Acts  i.  10,  11.  2  Rev.  L  7.  3  See  1  John  ii.  28. 
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"My  Lord  and  my  God."1  For  the  full  recognition  of 
Christ  by  faith,  His  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
the  mission  of  the  Comforter,  which  followed  in  due 
course,  and  which  last  could  not  possibly  have  been 
without  His  leaving  His  disciples  ("If  I  go  not  away, 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart, 
I  will  send  him  unto  you"2) — were  absolutely  essential. 
His  going  away,  so  far  from  being  a  dereliction  of  His 
disciples,  was  really  the  means  of  opening  their  eyes  to 
His  true  character,  and  investing  them  with  new  faculties 
and  powers ;  they  should  see  Him  more  truly  than  they 
had  ever  done  before,  because  He  had  gone  away  from  them. 
There  is  some  dim  shadow  of  this  in  our  ordinary  human 
experience,  according  to  which  we  fail  to  appreciate  a 
friend  at  his  true  worth,  so  long  as  he  is  by  our  side  in 
the  battle  of  life ;  but  no  sooner  is  he  disentangled  from 
his  earthly  surroundings,  than  the  brighter  parts  of  his 
character  begin  to  stand  out  in  relief  to  our  minds. — 
Lord,  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  see  Thee  with  the  eye  of 
flesh,  in  the  days  of  Thy  earthly  pilgrimage ;  and  doubt- 
less there  were  in  that  fleshly  sight  drawbacks  as  well  as 
helps  to  faith.  But  it  is  always  open  to  me  to  see  Thee 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  and  to  see  Thee  so  clearly  as  to 
"rejoice"  in  Thee  "with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory."3  Make  me  ambitious  of  this  blessedness.4 

Tuesday.  —  Vv.  17,  19.  "Then  said  some  of  his 
disciples  among  themselves,  What  is  this  that  he  saith 
unto  us,  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me :  and 
again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me :  and,  Because  I 
go  to  the  Father?  .  .  .  Now  Jesus  knew  that  they  were 
desirous  to  ask  him,  and  said  unto  them,  Do  ye  enquire 

1  See  St.  John  xx.  27,  28.  2  St.  John  xvi.  7. 

3  See  1  Pet.  i.  8.  «  See  St.  John  xx.  29. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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among  yourselves  of  that  I  said,  A  little  while,  and 
ye  shall  not  see  me :  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye 
shall  see  me  ? "  A  little  glimpse  is  here  given  us 
into  the  reason  why  our  Lord  so  often  spoke  obscurely 
and  enigmatically.  It  was  to  elicit  and  exercise  thought 
on  the  part  of  His  disciples.  No  greater  boon  can  be 
conferred  on  any  one  than  to  lead  him  to  inquire  at 
God's  oracles  with  reverence  and  humility,  seeking  light 
from  God,  where  light  is  to  be  had,  and,  where  it  is  not 
to  be  had,  acquiescing  in  mystery. — Lord  Jesus,  Thou 
knowest  when  we  are  desirous  to  ask  Thee  respecting 
such  truths  of  Thy  word  as  offer  difficulties  to  our  under- 
standing. And  Thou  condescendest  now  as  graciously  to 
such  desires  as  Thou  didst  of  old,  when  Thou  wast  upon 
earth ;  and  more  effectually,  since  we  have  the  anointing 
Spirit  sent  from  Thee,  to  teach  us  of  all  things,1  and  to 
guide  us  into  all  truth.2 

Wednesday.  —  V.  20.  "  Ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but 
your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy."  Our  Lord  uses 
here  the  most  exact,  as  well  as  the  most  consolatory 
language.  He  does  not  promise  that  sorrow  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  joy  placed  in  its  stead,  though  that 
would  have  been  true ;  and  that  was  in  effect  what  was 
done.  The  phrase,  "Your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into 
joy,"  expresses  that  out  of  the  very  materials  of  the  sor- 
row the  joy  should  be  wrought,  just  as  the  weak,  tasteless 
water  in  Cana  of  Galilee  was  changed  into  "  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man."3  It  was  so  with  the 
disciples.  The  pang  of  being  bereaved  of  their  Lord  "  for 
a  little  while "  was  an  essential  condition,  a  necessary 
preliminary,  of  the  rapture  with  which  they  were  to  look 

1  See  1  John  ii.  20,  27.  2  See  St.  John  xvL  13. 

3  See  St.  John  ii.  9,  10,  and  Ps.  civ.  15. 
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upon  Him  again  in  His  glorified  form — nay,  of  all  their 
subsequent  much  closer  spiritual  intercourse  with  Him. 
He  must  have  died  in  the  flesh,  if  He  was  to  be  given 
back  to  them  in  the  Spirit. — 0  Lord,  Thou  wouldest  have 
us  know  that  the  trials  and  troubles  of  Thy  sending,  are 
themselves  an  indispensable  instrument  of  our  sanctifica- 
tion.  "  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment," 
is  not  merely  unworthy  "  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us," l  but  also  "  worketh  for 
us  "  (in  the  hands  of  Thy  grace)  "  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory."2  Surely  then  it  behoveth 
us  not  only  to  "  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  but " 
to  "  glory  in  tribulations  also :  knowing  that  tribulation 
worketh  patience ;  and  patience,  experience ;  and  experi- 
ence, hope ;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed ;  because  the 
love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us."3 

Thursday.  —  V.  21.  "A  woman  when  she  is  in 
travail  hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come;  but  as 
soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no 
more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the 
world."  This  illustration  is  not  a  fanciful  one,  but  deeply 
seated  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  in  the  sentence, 
largely  tempered  with  mercy,  which  God  pronounced  upon 
the  original  transgressors.  The  man  was  doomed  to 
labour 4 ;  but  in  useful  and  productive  labour  he  has, 
ever  since  the  fall,  found  his  interest  and  happiness. 
The  woman  was  to  bring  forth  in  sorrow 5 ;  but  mother's 
pangs  were  to  be  the  source  of  mother's  joy.  Amidst 
the  manifold  meanings  of  this  passage  (perhaps  one  of  the 
deepest  in  the  whole  Bible)  this  assuredly  is  one,  that  it 

1  See  Rom.  viii.  18.  2  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  3  Rom.  v.  2-6. 

4  See  Gen.  iii.  17,  18,  19.  B  See  Gen.  iii.  16. 
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was  through  the  sufferings  of  the  disciples  in  the  loss  of 
their  Lord  (sufferings,  we  may  be  sure,  which  led  them 
into  themselves  and  their  own  hearts  with  all  manner  of 
profitable  questionings  and  ponderings)  that  the  Divine 
Child  was  to  be  born  within  them,  born  anew  in  the 
apprehensions  of  their  understanding,  the  convictions  of 
their  reason,  the  affections  of  their  heart.  St.  Paul 
employs  the  same  illustration  as  the  Saviour,  only  adapt- 
ing it  to  his  own  argument,  which  required  that  he,  not 
his  converts,  should  be  the  persons  subjected  to  the 
preliminary  pangs ;  "  My  little  children,  of  whom  I 
travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you."1 
— Lord,  make  me  to  aspire  after  the  blessedness,  and  to 
perceive  and  thankfully  to  accept  the  conditions,  of  having 
Christ  formed  in  me.  It  is  only  through  tribulation  and 
trial,  sometimes  heart-rending,  always  heart-searcAm^,  and 
always  (blessed  be  Thy  Name)  adapted  to  our  powers  of 
endurance,  and  light  in  comparison  of  "the  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,"2  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  can  be  engendered  in  the  heart  of  man.  "  No  throes 
of  anguish,  no  offspring,"  is  the  law  of  spiritual  as  of  natural 
birth. 

Friday. — V.  22.  "  Ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow." 
What  was  the  source  of  their  sorrow  ?  It  arose  from  the 
absence  of  their  Lord,  which  was  immediately  impending. 
Our  Lord  had  foretold  it  when  He  said,  "  The  days  will 
come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days."3  Let  me 
seriously  ask  myself  what  is  the  source  of  my  sorrow  and 
my  joy,  my  pleasure  and  my  pain.  The  great  test  of 
character,  as  distinct  from  conduct,  is,  What  gives  pleasure 
and  pain  ?  Should  I  so  have  loved  our  Lord,  when  He 

1  Gal.  iv.  19.  2  See  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  3  St.  Mark  ii.  20. 
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was  upon  earth,  that  I  should  have  joined  myself  to  Him 
as  the  disciples  did,  breaking  all  worldly  and  natural  ties 
for  His  sake,  and  should  have  been  plunged  in  the  deepest 
sorrow  by  His  removal?  "In  his  favour  is  life,"1  it  is 
said;  and  again,  "Thy  loving -kindness  is  better  than 
life."2  Do  I  prize  above  all  things  the  sense  of  His 
favour  and  gracious  presence  with  me;  and  when  this 
sense  is  withdrawn,  do  I  mourn  over  the  withdrawal  of 
it  ?  Is  it  indeed  the  thought  of  being  with  Him  for  ever 
that  lends  to  Paradise  and  heaven  their  principal  charm 
in  my  thought  of  them  ?  or  can  I  dream  of  a  Paradise 
and  a  heaven  without  a  Christ  ? 

Saturday. — V.  22.  "But  I  will  see  you  again,  and 
your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from 
you."  Of  Christian  joy  no  man  can  rob  us,  because  its 
seat  is  in  the  heart  and  character,  and  because  it  does  not 
arise  from  external  and  adventitious  circumstances,  which 
may  wholly  alter.  Christ  does  not  promise  happiness,  but 
joy  to  His  followers ;  for  indeed  happiness  is  shown  by 
its  very  etymology  to  be  something  accidental  or  fortuitous 
— it  lies  in  a  hap,  or  in  something  which  befalls  us  from 
without.  But  the  joy  which  the  spiritual  apprehension 
and  sight  of  Jesus  Christ  causes  in  the  heart  ("  I  will  see 
you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice  ")  being  internal, 
and  standing  in  our  relationship  to  Christ  by  faith,  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  external  accident ;  it  cannot  possibly  be 
touched  but  by  some  sin,  or  failure  of  faith,  interrupt- 
ing and  suspending  that  spiritual  relationship.  Let  me 
seriously  inquire  whether  I  have  within  me  the  rudiments 
of  that  joy,  remembering  that  faith,  if  real  and  vital, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  some  measure  of  it;  as  it  is  said, 
"  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now 

1  Ps.  xxx.  5.  2  Ps.  Ixiii.  3. 
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ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory"1;  "By  whom  also  we  have 
access  by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 2 

1  1  Pet.  i.  8.  2  Rom.  v.  2. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FOURTH   SUNDAY 
AFTER  EASTER. 

ST.  JOHN  xvi.  5  to  16  (but  substituting  the  words  Jesus  said  unto  his 
disciples  for  the  "But"  with  which  v.  5  commences). 

5  3iesug  gain  unto  bte  nigcipleg,  JlBoto  3!  go  mp  ioap  to  bint  tbat 

6  gent  me,  ann  none  of  pou  agfeetb  me,  SBbitber  goegt  tbou  f    T5ut 
becauge  31  babe  sain  these  tbingg  unto  pou  sorrolri  ijatlj  fiUeD  pout 

7  beart.    JBebertbtlegg,  31  tell  you  tbe  truth,  it  ig  erpenient  for  pou 
tbat  31  go  ainap :  for  if  31  go  not  ainap,  tlje  Comforter  hjill  not 

8  come  unto  you  5  but  if  31  Depart,  31  toiH  jienn  fitm  unto  pou.    3nn 
toljen  fje  is  come,  fjc  toil!  reprobe  tfjc  toorlu  of  sin,  ann  of  righteous* 

9  negg,  ann  of  jungement :  SDf  Jin  3  foecauste  t^e^  ieliebe  not  on  me : 

10  2Df  rigljteoussnesisi ;  iecausse  31  go  to  mp  jfatfjer,  ann  pe  see  me  no 

11  more:  2Df  jungement ;  iecausse  tlje  prince  of  tf)i$  toorln  is  jungen. 

12  31  Tfiabe  pet  manp  things  to  gap  unto  pou,  but  pe  cannot  bear  tfiem 

13  noto.    J?otobeit,  toben  be,  tlje  Spirit  of  trutb  i$s  come,  be  toill  guine 
pou  into  all  rrutb, ,  for  be  Sf;all  not  gpeafe  of  (jimsclf ;  but  tobat- 
jioeber  be  efy&ll  bear,  tbat  jsbaH  be  apeak,  ana  be  toill  jsbeto  pou 

14  tbings!  to  come.    J?e  gbaH  glorifie  me :  for  be  SbaH  receibe  of  mine, 

15  ann  sbatt  sbeto  it  unto  pou.    3H  tbingg  tbat  tbe  jFatber  batb,  ate 
mine :  tbcrefore  gain  31,  tbat  be  gbaH  tafee  of  mine,  ann  $baH  gbeba 
it  unto  pou. 

[  Miss.  SAB.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  illo  tempore,  Dixit  Jesus  said   unto    his  Jesus   said   unto   his 

Jesus    discipulis    suis  ;  disciples,  Now  go  I  my  disciples,  Now  I  go  my 

Vado   ad   eum,  qui  me  way  to  him   that  sent  way  to  him  that  sent  me, 

misit,    etc.     (Vulg.    Et  me,  etc.  etc.   (Gr.  NOv  3£  virdyu 

nunc  vado  ad  eum,  qui  irpds  rbv 
misit  me,  etc.) 
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This  Gospel  is  drawn  from  the  first  and  second  sections  of  St.  John  xvi., 
as  the  preceding  one  was  from  the  third,  and  its  subject  is  The  function  of 
the  Paraclete  to  the  world  and  to  the  disciples.  [See  Introduction  to  Gospel 
for  Third  Sunday  after  Easter.]  It  might  have  been  as  well  to  begin  it  in 
the  middle  of  v.  4,  with  the  words,  ' '  And  these  things  I  said  not  unto 
you  at  the  beginning,  because  I  was  with  you,"  which  stand  in  such  close 
connexion  with  those  which  follow,  "  But  now  I  go  my  way  to  him  that 
sent  me."  This  connexion  is  thus  indicated  by  Professor  Westcott  (in  loc.): 
' '  Hitherto  Christ  had  Himself  borne  the  storm  of  hostility,  and  shielded 
the  disciples  :  now  He  was  to  leave  them,  and  the  wrath  of  His  enemies 
would  be  diverted  upon  them,  though  they  would  have  another  Advocate." 
• — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  6.  "Your  hearts  are  full  of  sorrow,"  instead 
of,  "  Sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart "  [see  the  end  of  preceding  Introduction]. 
(2)  "  He  will  rebuke  the  world  of  sin,"  instead  of,  "  He  will  reprove  the 
world  of  sin."  Tyndale  (1534)  had  "rebuke."  Cranmer  followed  Tyndale. 
King  James's  Translators  went  back  to  the  "reprove"  of  Wycliffe  (1380). 
Both  "  rebuke  "  and  "  reproof  "  yield  an  idea  too  exclusively  moral, — ignore 
too  much  the  argumentative  process  and  its  result,  to  which  the  word 
A^YXW  points.  "Convict"  (which  the  Revisers  of  1881  have  substituted) 
is  for  that  reason  the  better  word.  "The  idea  of  conviction  is  complex," 
says  Professor  Westcott.  "It  involves  the  conceptions  of  authoritative 
examination,  of  unquestionable  proof,  of  decisive  judgment,  of  punitive 
power.  Whatever  the  final  issue  may  be,  he  who  'convicts'  another 
places  the  truth  of  the  case  in  dispute  in  a  clear  light  before  him,  so  that 
it  must  be  seen  and  acknowledged  as  truth.  He  who  then  rejects  the 
conclusion  which  this  exposition  involves,  rejects  it  with  his  eyes  open 
and  at  his  peril.  Truth  seen  as  truth  carries  with  it  condemnation  to  all 
who  refuse  to  welcome  it."  (3)  V.  11.  "  Of  judgement,  because  the  prince 
of  this  world  is  judged  already."  And  so  Wycliffe  :  "  the  prince  of  this 
world  is  now  demed,"  and  Tyndale,  "because  the  chefe  ruler  of  this 
worlde,  is  iudged  all  ready."  Whence  came  this  "already,"  as  there  is 
no  -ijdr)  in  the  original  ?  Doubtless  from  the  Vulgate.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  how  very  much  the  earlier  English  Translations  of  the  Scriptures 
were  modified  by  the  Vulgate  or  Latin  Translation, — the  Version  which 
was  in  use  throughout  the  whole  Western  Church.  Wycliffe  translated 
directly  from  the  Vulgate  ;  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  he  had  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Greek  to  enable  him  to  render  the  New  Testament  in 
any  other  way  ;  nor,  even  if  he  had,  would  he  have  been  easily  able  to 
secure  at  that  early  period  a  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Testament  from 
which  to  translate  (it  was  not  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  1453  that  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  were  carried 
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here  and  there  about  Europe  by  the  fugitive  Greeks).  "  Tyndale  "  indeed 
"  rendered  the  Greek  text  directly,"  but  it  was  "while  still  he  consulted 
the  Vulgate,  the  Latin  translation  of  Erasmus,  and  the  German  of 
Luther."1  And,  no  doubt,  "the  best  learned  bishops  and  others,"  to 
whom  Cranmer,  in  arranging  for  his  Bible,  sent  various  portions  of  "an 
old  English  Translation  of  the  New  Testament "  in  so  many  "  paper- 
books,"  "to  the  intent  that  they  should  make  a  perfect  correction 
thereof, "  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  revised  ' '  the  old  English  Trans- 
lation "  from  the  original.  Still,  in  every  English  translation  down  to  the 
Authorised,  the  Vulgate  was  consulted,  and  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
influence.  And  the  "  already  "  of  Cranmer's  Bible  in  the  verse  before  us  is 
simply  the  "jam"  of  the  Vulgate  ("quia  princeps  hujus  mundi  jam 
judicatus  est "),  which  Cranmer's  Translators,  though  it  had  nothing  to 
represent  it  in  the  Greek,  did  not  like  to  discard.  The  English  exiles  at 
Geneva,  whose  Translation  was  published  in  1557,  and  of  course  also  the 
Rheims  Translators  of  1582  (who  avowedly  took  the  Vulgate  as  their 
basis),  continued  the  interpolated  word,  the  first  rendering  it  "already," 
the  second  "now."  King  James's  Translators,  finding  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  it  in  the  Greek,  signed  its  death-warrant.  (4)  V.  12.  "  But 
ye  cannot  bear  them  away  now"  (dXX'  ov  8vi>a<r6e  /3a<TTdfav  Apri).  "Bear 
them  away  "  had  been  Tyndale's  Version  [1534].  Wycliffe's  was  simply 
"bear  them."  The  idea  is  not  that  of  "  carrying  off"  instruction  from  a 
teacher,  as  people  speak  of  ' '  carrying  away  something  from  a  sermon  " ; 
but  simply  that  of  endurance, — "Ye  cannot  at  present "  (before  my  Resur- 
rection and  the  Comforter's  Advent)  ' '  endure  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  ;  it 
would  be  meat  too  strong  and  solid  for  your  spiritual  digestion. "  ] 

Sunday.  —  Vv.  5,6.  "  Now  I  go  my  way  to  him  that 
sent  me ;  and  none  of  you  asketh  me,  Whither  goest 
thou  ?  But  because  I  have  said  these  things  unto  you," 
(i.e.,  that  the  world  shall  hate  and  persecute  you,  put  you 
out  of  the  synagogues,  and  think  the  killing  you  to  be 
an  acceptable  service  done  to  God2),  "sorrow  hath  filled 
your  heart."  "  Hath  filled  your  heart," — they  thought  of 
nothing  but  that  they  themselves  were  to  be  left  behind 

1  "Westcott's  General  View  of  the  History  of  the  English  Bible," 
p.  174.     [Macmillan:  1868.] 

2  See  Chap.  xv.  18,  19,  20  ;  xvi.  1,  2,  3. 


as  butts,  at  which  the  shafts  of  the  world's  malice,  which 
had  fastened  on  their  Master,  so  long  as  He  had  been 
with  them,  should  be  aimed.  Had  they  seriously  inquired 
whither  He  was  going,  and  what  was  the  nature  and  the 
object  of  His  departure,  they  would  have  found  that  it 
was  far  better  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  Him,  that  His 
bodily  presence  should  be  withdrawn.  Shortly  afterwards, 
when  they  saw  Him  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into 
heaven,  they  did  return  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy,1  both 
on  His  account  who  was  thus  glorified,  and  on  their  own, 
as  they  felt  that  they  had  an  Advocate  and  a  Supporter 
in  the  realms  above,  who  would  enable  them  to  triumph 
over  the  world's  bitterest  opposition.  "  None  of  you 
asketh  me,  Whither  goest  thou  ?"  How  little  curiosity 
do  men  show  respecting  the  things  which  lie  beyond  the 
grave,  the  things  of  eternity !  How  little  interest  do 
they  take  in  the  counsels  of  God  respecting  the  salvation 
of  man  and  the  future  of  His  Church, — things  "which 
the  angels,"  we  are  told,  "desire  to  look  into."2  Every 
thing  which  the  senses  and  ordinary  experience  of  man 
cannot  reach  to — God,  Christ,  the  state  after  death,  the 
spiritual  world  and  its  agencies, — is  vague,  unreal,  and 
shadowy  to  them ;  only  this  life  and  its  concerns  are  a 
present  and  pressing  reality,  absorbing  all  their  care, 
interest,  and  solicitude. — Lord,  strengthen  in  me  that 
faith,  which  "  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,"3  that  I  may  never  be 
wholly  absorbed  in  "  the  things  which  are  seen  and  are 
temporal."4 

Monday. — V.  7.  "  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth ; 
It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I "  (/  emphatic,  as  distinct 

1  See  St.  Luke  xxiv.  51,  52.  2  See  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

s  See  Heb.  xi.  1.  4  See  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 
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from  "  the  Comforter,")  "  go  away."  Had  He  not  gone 
away,  their  sins  could  not  have  been  atoned  for  by  His 
death,  nor  their  acquittal  declared  by  His  resurrection, 
nor  could  they  have  been  visited  by  the  other  Comforter, 
who  should  abide  with  them  for  ever.  How  little  do  we 
know  what  is  really  expedient  for  us !  How  may  the 
things,  which  seem  to  be  most  adverse,  prove  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  expedient !  When  Jacob  cries  out,  "All 
these  things  are  against  me,"1  he  is  under  the  illusion  that 
Joseph  has  been  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  is  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
yearning  for  his  father  and  his  father's  home.  Similarly 
the  disciples  were  plunged  in  sorrow,  because  it  seemed 
to  them  that  death  would  swallow  up  their  Master  with 
devouring  jaws,  and  little  thought  that  it  was  through 
death  that  He  was  to  be  exalted  to  God's  right  hand, 
there  to  sympathize  with  them  still,  and  watch  over 
them  with  all  the  tender  guardianship  of  a  never-failing 
Providence.  In  praying  against  earthly  losses,  or  for 
earthly  blessings,  let  me  always  pray  in  the  consciousness 
of  my  ignorance  of  what  is  expedient  for  me.  "  0  God, 
whose  never-failing  providence  ordereth  all  things  both 
in  heaven  and  earth ;  We  humbly  beseech  thee  to  put 
away  from  us  all  hurtful "  (not  all  painful)  "  things,  and 
to  give  us  those  things  which  be  "  (really  and  truly,  not 
apparently)  "profitable  for  us."2  "Fulfil  now,  0  Lord, 
the  desires  and  petitions  of  thy  servants,  as  may  be  most 
expedient  for  them"  3 

Tuesday. — V.  7.  "  For  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come  unto  you."  "  It  was  necessary  that 
the  order  [of  things]  should  be  maintained;  that  the 

1  See  Geu.  xlii.  36.          2  Collect  for  the  Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
3  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom. 
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earth,  defiled  and  profaned  by  Adam's  sin,  and  by  so 
many  crimes  and  sacrileges,  should  be  purified  by  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  before  it  could  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  that  the  sin  of  man  should  be  expiated  by  the 
death  of  the  true  Victim,  before  it  could  be  reconciled 
with  God  by  His  Spirit ;  that  his  heart  should  be  washed 
in  the  Saviour's  blood,  before  it  became  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  entered  into  that  new  covenant  with 
God,  whereof  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Mediator  by  His  blood, 
and  the  bond  and  pledge  by  His  Spirit."  (Quesnel.) 
The  above  holds  good,  not  only  as  regards  the  world,  but 
in  the  life  and  experience  of  the  individual  soul.  Until 
the  sins  of  each  individual  soul  have  been  laid  upon 
Christ  by  faith,  and  until  that  soul  has  thus  gained  a 
personal  interest  in  His  atoning  death,  the  Comforter  can- 
not come  to  it ;  it  would  be  an  inversion  of  the  order  of 
God's  appointment.  Each  of  us  must  first  know  the 
smiting  of  the  rock,  before  we  can  know  the  gushing  forth 
of  the  living  water.1 — Lord,  make  me  to  look  upon  Thee, 
whom  I  have  pierced,  and  to  mourn  for  Thee  in  true  con- 
trition of  heart2 ;  and  so  shall  I  be  made  to  drink  of  the 
spiritual  rock.3  The  water  that  Thou  shalt  give  me 
shall  be  in  me  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  ever- 
lasting life.4 

Wednesday.  —  V.  7.  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come  unto  you."  These  words  might 
often  find,  in  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  or  relative,  a  true 
and  edifying  application,  albeit  a  lower  one  than  that 
which  originally  belonged  to  them.  Often,  if  the  bereaved 
person  who  is  left  behind  could  see  the  truth,  he  would 
see  that  the  bodily  and  temporary  separation  is  necessary 

1  See  Exod.  xvii.  6.  2  See  Zech.  xii.  10. 

3  See  1  Cor.  x.  4.  4  See  St.  John  iv.  14. 
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to  ensure  the  spiritual  and  eternal  re-union.  He  himself, 
it  may  be,  has  to  be  awakened  from  spiritual  deadness, 
and  made  serious  and  thoughtful,  by  the  removal  of  one 
who  seemed  all  essential  to  his  happiness ;  or,  if  he  has 
not  been  absolutely  dead  hitherto,  he  has  been  loitering 
and  lingering  on  his  spiritual  course,  and  needs  quicken- 
ing, or  has  been  indulging  in  the  idolatry  of  the  domestic 
affections,  and  needs  to  have  room  made  in  his  heart  for 
the  reception  of  a  better  Comforter.  Let  such  an  one 
lay  to  heart  this  intimation  of  our  Lord  that  the  going 
away  of  a  true  friend  may  be  the  indispensable  condition 
of  the  advent  of  the  Comforter.  The  heart  has  only  a 
certain  amount  of  room  in  it ;  too  often  is  it  like  the  inn  at 
Bethlehem,  in  which  no  harbour  for  Christ  was  found  ;  the 
world,  its  cares,  its  intercourse,  its  vanities,  occupy  every 
chamber, — "  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn."1  And, 
even  where  there  is  not  worldliness  of  mind,  creatures 
may  exclude  the  Creator.  They  may  be  loved  more  than 
God,2  instead  of  in  God,  and  in  subordination  to  Him. 
When,  under  these  circumstances,  He  withdraws  them, 
designing  to  place  Himself  in  their  room,  it  is  not  that 
they  may  be  permanently  or  in  all  respects  withdrawn, 
but  only  that  intercourse  of  a  higher  kind  may  be  held 
with  them.  When  we  approach  the  throne  of  grace 
even  now,  we  draw  near  to  them  spiritually ;  for,  if  they 
have  fallen  asleep  in  the  faith,  they  are  with  Christ  in 
Paradise.3  And  eventually  there  will  be  a  re-union,  which 
shall  know  no  parting,  in  the  heavenly  Zion,  as  it  is  said  ; 
"  He  went,  and  met  him  in  the  mount  of  God,  and  kissed 
him."4  Choose  we  then  which  we  will  have — intercourse 
with  our  dear  ones  according  to  the  flesh,  or  according  to 

1  See  St.  Luke  ii.  7.  s  See  St.  Matt.  x.  37. 

8  See  St.  Luke  xxiii.  43.  4  Exod.  iv.  27. 
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the  Spirit.  We  cannot  have  both.  Shall  the  bond,  which 
binds  us  to  them,  be  earthly  and  natural,  or  heavenly  and 
spiritual  ? 

Thursday . — Vv.  8,  9,  1 0.  "  And  when  he  is  come, 
he  will  reprove  "  (convince)  "  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  right- 
eousness, and  of  judgment:  of  sin,  because  they  believe 
not  on  me ;  of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my  Father, 
and  ye  see  me  no  more ;  of  judgment,  because  the  prince 
of  this  world  is  judged."  The  Holy  Spirit  should,  it  is 
here  predicted,  produce  a  revolution  in  a  man's  way  of 
looking  at  sin,  at  Christ,  and  at  the  false  and  ungodly 
system  called  the  world,  which  is  in  antagonism  to  Christ. 
He  should  throw  a  new  light  upon  sin,  and  exhibit  it  in 
much  blacker  colours,  by  showing  that  the  root  and  life 
of  it  is  unbelief, — an  unbelief  which  finds  its  climax  and 
culminating  point  in  rejecting  God  as  manifested  in 
Christ  And  He  should  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
system  called  the  world,  by  showing  it  to  be  under  the 
domination  of  Satan,  who,  however,  is  doomed  to  be  cast 
out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  the  world's  Eedeemer.  By 
way  of  ascertaining,  then,  whether  the  Spirit  has  done  His 
convincing  and  converting  work  upon  my  heart,  I  may 
ask  myself  what  views  I  entertain  of  sin  and  of  the 
world.  Am  I  thinking  of  sin  as  nothing  more  than  the 
breaking  of  certain  rules,  which  God  has  laid  down  for 
my  life  and  conduct  ?  or  do  I  ever  think  of  it  as  practical 
disbelief  of  His  word,  which  has  annexed  penalties  to  the 
violation  of  His  law  ?  and  has  it  ever  struck  me  that  the 
worst,  most  hopeless,  most  irremediable  form  of  sin  is  the 
rejection  of  (or  the  not  closing  with)  the  offers  of  mercy 
and  love  which  God  makes  to  me  in  Christ  ?  And  again, 
do  I  regard  the  world  as  under  the  power  of  the  devil, 
animated  and  inspired  by  him,  and  as  doomed  with  him. 
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and  now  lying  under  sentence  of  death  ?  Ah !  what 
strangers  must  they  be  to  the  convincing  and  converting 
work  of  the  Spirit,  who  cannot  see  the  operations  of  evil 
spirits  in  the  background  of  the  evil  which  is  in  and 
around  them ;  who  question  altogether  the  personal  exist- 
ence of  Satan,  and  resolve  all  the  Scriptural  notices  of 
that  existence  into  an  allegory !  Surely  to  keep  them  in 
this  blindness  is  one  of  his  own  devices.1 

Friday. — Vv.  12,  13.  "I  have  yet  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth :  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself ;  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak :  and  he 
will  shew  you  things  to  come."  It  is  clearly  implied  in 
these  words  that,  when  the  disciples  should  be  fully  placed 
under  the  guidance  and  tuition  of  the  Spirit,  they  should 
then  be  qualified  to  understand  and  appreciate  those 
truths  which  were  now  beyond  them.  For  which  reason 
I  find  that  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  many 
years  after  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  had  been  fully 
set  up,  reproves  them  as  carnal,  because  they  could  not 
bear  advanced  teaching;  "I,  brethren,  could  not  speak 
unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as 
unto  babes  in  Christ.  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not 
with  meat :  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it, 
neither  yet  now  are  ye  able."2  And  the  same  tone  of 
reproof  he  adopts  with  the  Hebrews,  telling  them  that 
respecting  the  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek 
"  we  have  many  things  to  say,  and  hard  to  be  uttered, 
seeing  ye  are  dull  of  hearing.  For  when  for  the  time  ye 
ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again 
which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and 
1  See  2  Cor.  ii.  11.  3  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2. 
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are  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of 
strong  meat."1  Nor  must  it  escape  me  that  part  of  the 
Spirit's  province  to  the  disciples  is  here  expressly  stated 
to  be  the  showing  them  things  to  come,  as  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  do  in  St.  Paul's  great  oracles  respecting  the 
Second  Advent,2  and  the  man  of  sin,3  and  in  St.  John's 
book  of  the  Revelation,  the  study  of  which  so  many 
Christians  decline,  and  think  it  safer  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  more  elementary  truths. — 0  Lord,  since 
Thou  hast  placed  me  under  the  dispensation  of  Thy 
Spirit,  let  me  seek  to  live  fully  up  to  the  privileges  of 
my  position.  Let  me  not  be  a  backward  scholar  in 
Thy  school ;  but  grant  that,  leaving  the  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  I  may  go  on  unto  perfection,4 
willing  and  ready  to  learn  all  that  the  Spirit  is  ready 
to  teach,  and  to  be  guided  into  whatever  truth  it  may 
please  Him  to  lead  the  way. 

Saturday. — Vv.  14,  15.  "  He  shall  glorify  me  :  for  he 
shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you.  All 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine :  therefore  said  I,  that 
he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you."  Let 
me  meditate  on  the  mutual  glorification  of  the  Persons  in 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  of  which  I  have  here  such  a  striking 
instance.  Our  Blessed  Lord  in  these  final  discourses 
leads  His  disciples  to  look  to  the  advent  and  teaching  of 
the  Comforter,  as  something  which  would  do  far  more 
than  replace  His  own  personal  Presence,  the  precious 
counsels  which  He  had  given,  and  the  lofty  example 
which  He  had  set  them.  On  the  other  hand,  He  says 
that  the  Spirit,  when  He  came,  should  glorify  not  Him- 
self, but  Christ, — should  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and 

1  Heb.  v.  11,  12.  2  See  1  Thess.  iv.  15  to  end. 

3  See  2  Thess.  ii,  3,  4.  4  See  Heb.  vi.  1. 
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exhibit  to  them  the  treasures  of  grace  and  love  which 
were  in  Him.  And  yet  He  shrinks  from  calling  these 
treasures  His  own  without  a  reference  to  the  Father's 
proprietorship  in  them,  in  whose  love  to  fallen  man  the 
scheme  of  Eedemption  originated.  While  the  Father, 
when  He  spake  directly  to  man  at  the  Baptism  and  Trans- 
figuration of  the  Son,  directs  us  to  the  Son  as  His  Repre- 
sentative and  Exponent ;  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased ;"  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son : 
hear  him."1  What  a  reproof  is  there  here  to  the  natural 
vanity  of  the  human  heart !  In  doing  any  little  good, 
what  a  tendency  do  I  find  in  my  heart  to  monopolize  the 
credit,  what  an  eagerness  to  exhibit  self  as  the  doer  of  it. 
Lord,  cure  by  Thy  grace  this  radical  vice  of  my  heart. 
Let  me  seek  to  hide  myself  in  doing  good,  as  Thou 
thyself  doest ;  well  content,  if  only  I  can  bless  or  help 
others,  to  bless  or  help  them  as  from  behind  a  screen. 

1  St.  Matt.  iii.  17,  and  St.  Mark  ix.  7. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FIFTH   SUNDAY 
AFTER  EASTER. 

ST.  JOHN  xvi.  23  to  the  end 

(leaving  out  the  words,  "And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing," 
with  which  v.  23  commences). 

23  Qerilp,  berilp  31  sap  unto  pott,  JBljatsoeber  pe  sfiall  ask  tlje 

24  JFatTjer  in  mp  Jftame,  tie  toill  gibe  it  pott,    $tt!)erto  $abe  pe  as&eB 
nothing  in  mp  name :   agfe,  anB  pe  SljaH  receive,  tfiat  pour  jop 

25  map  6e  full.     tJE^eSe  things  !>abe  31   spofeen  unto  pott  in  pro* 
berbs :  t^e  time  comet!)  iuljen  31  S^all  no  more  gpeafe  unto  pou  in 

26  proberbiS,  but  31  frtjall  ss^eto  pou  plain^  of  rije  jfat!)er.     at  t!iat 
Bap  pe  fiTjaH  ajsfe  in  mp  JQame :  ann  31  Sap  not  unto  pott,  tTiat  31 

27  toill  prap  tfje  Jf atf&cr  for  pott  5  for  tlje  IFatljcr  fjtmsielf  lobct^  pou, 
because  pe  $abe  loben  me,  anB  ^abe  telieben   tfjat  31  came  out 

28  from  ®on.    31  came  fort!)  front  t!je  JFarijer,  ant   am  come  into 
t!je  ixiorln  :  again,  31   leabe  t|>e  ioorlB,  anB  go  to  t!je  JFat!)er. 

29  ^ig  Btgciplesi  jsatB  unto  ^im ;   JLo,  noto  sspeafeegt    tljott   platnlp, 

30  anB  jspeafeest  no  probert.     JBoto  are  toe  sure  tljat  tfjou  fenotoest 
all  things,  anB  neeBesft  not  tljat  anp  man  sljoulB  as%  t!jee :  ip  tfjis 

31  toe  ieliebe  tfjat  tfjott  earnest  fort^  from  ©OB.     3IcsuS  anstoereB 

32  tlicm,  Do  pe  noto  ieltebe  1    TBe^olB  tfte  fjour  cometl),  pea,  is  noto 
come,  t!)at  pe  s!)aH  foe  ScattereB  eberp  man  to  !)is  oton,  anB  sijall 
leabe  me  alone:  anB  pet  31  am  not  alone,  because  t!ie  JFatTjer  10 

33  tott!)  me.    tOjese  tfjings  31  !>abe  spofeen  unto  pou,  ttjat  in  me  pe 
mig!)t  Tjabe  peace.    31n  t!>e  toorlB  pe  sTjaH  fjabe  tribulation ;  but  be 
of  gooB  cbeer,  31  babe  obercome  tbe  toorlB. 
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[         Miss.  SAR.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  illo  tempore,  Dixit        Verily,   verily   I   say        Verily,    verily  I    say 

Jesus    discipulis    suis ;  unto  you  .    .    .  dovm  to    unto  you  .  .  .  down  to, 

Amen,       Amen,      dico  the  end  of  the   Chapter    but  be  of  good  cheer,  I 

vobis  :  etc.  .  .  .  down,  to  (v.  33) .  . .  but  be  of  good    have  overcome  the  world. 

the  end  of  v.  30  ...  in  cheer,  I  have  overcome 

hoc  credimus  quia  k  Deo  the  world. 
existi. 

The  three  verses  added  on  by  our  Reformers  to  the  old  Gospel  of  the 
Sarum  Missal  are  a  distinct  gain.  In  them  our  Lord  somewhat  discounts, 
as  was  His  wont,  the  enthusiastic  profession  of  belief  just  made  by  His 
disciples,  and  shows  how  little  the  convictions  respecting  Him,  at  which 
they  professed  to  have  arrived,  would  bear  the  stress  of  trial.  [See  the 
Thought  for  Friday.']  He  also  sums  up  the  scope  of  His  latest  teaching 
(that  delivered  to  the  little  circle  of  the  faithful  since  Judas  left  the 
supper-room)  in  those  words,  "  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that 
in  me  ye  might  have  peace  ; "  and  concludes  with  the  blessed  and  encour- 
aging assurance  of  the  victory  which  He  had  won,  and  which  they  in  Him 
should  win,  over  the  world  ;  "In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation : 
but  be  of  good  cheer  ;  I  have  overcome  the  world."  "These  were,"  says 
Professor  Westcott,  "His  last  recorded  words  of  teaching  before  His 
Passion,"  and  in  them  "  He  claims  the  glory  of  a  Conqueror."  Surely  it 
was  meet  and  right  that  words  of  such  weighty  import  should  find  a 
place  in  the  Liturgical  Gospels.  —  As  to  the  beginning  of  this  Gospel, 
it  is  well  perhaps  (at  least  for  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
English  Translation)  that  the  earlier  clause  of  v.  23  ("And  in  that  day 
ye  shall  ask  me  nothing")  is  not  embraced  in  it,  since  the  asking  of 
the  earlier  clause  (expressed  by  the  verb  tpurdu)  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  asking  of  the  latter  expressed  by  aMu.  The  former  verb 
denotes  the  asking  for  information  ;  the  latter  the  suing  as  a  suppliant  for 
a  gift.  Hereupon  Archbishop  Trench  says  (Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, p.  140) ;  "There  is  not  in  this  verse  a  contrast  drawn  between  asking 
the  Son,  which  shall  cease,  and  asking  the  Father,  which  shall  begin  :  but 
the  first  half  of  the  verse  closes  the  declaration  of  one  blessing,  namely,  that 
hereafter  they  shall  be  so  taught  by  the  Spirit  as  to  have  nothing  further 
to  inquire  ;  the  second  half  of  the  verse  begins  the  declaration  of  a  new 
blessing,  that  whatever  they  shall  seek  from  the  Father  in  the  Son's  name, 
He  will  give  it  to  them."  And  Professor  Westcott,  with  admirable  clear- 
ness and  terseness ;  "  The  questioning  of  ignorance  is  to  be  replaced  by 
the  definite  prayer  which  claims  absolute  accomplishment,  as  being  in  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God."—  Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  25.  "  These 
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things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  by  proverbs.  The  time  will  come  when, 
etc."  Who  foisted  in  the  "  but,"  which  appears  between  "proverbs  "  and 
"  the  time  "  in  all  our  ordinary  modern  copies  of  the  Authorised  Version  ? 
It  was  not  in  the  Authorised  Version  originally.  It  will  not  be  found  in 
the  Authorised  Version  as  given  in  ' '  the  Parallel  New  Testament " 
[Oxford,  University  Press  :  1882],  nor  as  given  in  Bagster's  "Hexapla" 
(from  an  old  black-letter  copy  of  1611).  It  never  at  any  time  has  been  in 
the  Prayer-Book  (a  discrepancy  this  between  the  Prayer-Book  and  our 
modern  copies  of  the  Bible).  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  reading  of  the 
original  Greek,  which  places  an  d\X'  before  ipxerai,  and  that  this  reading 
has  the  sanction  of  some  good  manuscripts,  and  appears  in  the  third 
edition  of  Stephanus,  published  in  1550,  which  the  Translators  of  1611 
are  supposed  to  have  regarded  as  generally  trustworthy ;  but  it  has  not 
approved  itself  to  our  Revisers  of  1881,  and  suspicion  generally  rests  upon 
it.  But  without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  correctness  of  the  read- 
ing, how  and  when  did  a  "  But,"  which  King  James's  Translators  did  not 
recognise,  find  its  way  into  modern  copies  of  a  version  which  professes  to 
be  theirs  ?  (2)  V.  25.  "but  I  shall  shew  you  plainly  from  my  Father." 
Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  early 
English  Translations,  even  where  Greek  was  known  to  the  Translators. 
[See  the  Introduction  to  the  preceding  Gospel.]  The  Vulgate  here  has, 
"  sed  palam  de  Patre  annunciabo  vobis,"  a  very  correct  rendering  of  the 
original,  dXXA  wapprifflg.  irepl  TOV  irarpos  avayyeXu  ujuv.  But  the  Latin 
preposition  de,  which  here  means  concerning,  about,  on  the  subject  of,  also 
means  from,,  down  from  (as  in  the  opening  of  the  Litany  "  Pater  de  coelis 
Deus  "),  and  both  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  (strangely  enough,  having  the 
Greek  before  them)  render  it  thus.  Wycliffe,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
the  Greek  to  help  him,  rendered  the  de  rightly  ;  "but  opunli  of  my  fadir, 
I  schal  telle  to  you."  (3)  V.  26.  "I  say  not  unto  you,  that  I  will  speak 
unto  my  Father  for  you."  A  free  rendering  of  ori  tyu  epwrijcru  rbv  Trartpa 
irepi  vfji&v  ;  but  there  is  something  pleasant  in  this  homely  phrase,  as  applied 
to  our  Lord's  intercession  for  His  people.  Cranmer  adopted  it  from  Tyn- 
dale .  One  is  reminded  of,  "  Wouldest  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king,  or  to 
the  captain  of  the  host  ? "  (2  Kings  iv.  13).  (4)  V.  30.  "And  needest  not 
that  any  man  should  ask  thee  any  question."  A  very  good  way  of  marking 
the  difference  of  meaning  between  epwrdw  and  ahtu.  [See  the  early  part 
of  this  Introduction.]  Cranmer  here  again  adopts  Tyndale's  Version. 
In  v.  23  of  this  Chapter  the  Revisers  have  put  ask  me  no  question  as  the 
representative  of  <f/>wr<£w  into  their  margin.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  well  to  admit  it  into  the  text.  (5)  V.  31.  "  Jesus  answered  them, 
Now  ye  do  believe."  The  Genevan  Translation  (1557)  was  the  first 
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English  Version  which  rendered  these  words  as  a  question.  Wycliffe, 
and  Tyndale,  and  Cranmer,  all  exhibit  it  as  an  affirmation.  And  several 
eminent  modern  commentators  (among  them  Dean  Alford)  maintain 
that  it  is  so.  Thus  Stier  ("  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesns  "  [Edinburgh : 
MDCCCLVII.],  Vol.  VI.  pp.  415,  416)  :  "  Does  not  the  whole  of  Chap.  xviL 
most  solemnly  attribute  this "  [faith]  "  to  them,  and  give  testimony  to 
their  believing?  And  could  the  same  John  who  wrote  Chap.  ii.  11  ['His 
disciples  believed  on  him'],  and  recorded  Chap.  vi.  69  ['We  believe  and 
are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  etc.'],  now  be  supposed  to  declare  that 
the  Lord  at  the  close  of  all  still  doubted  the  faith  of  His  eleven  ?  .  .  . 
Compare,  moreover,  St.  Matt.  xvi.  17,  18  ['Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona,  etc.'].  It  had  been  the  aim  and  object  of  the  whole  prophetic 
ministry  of  Jesus  to  make  some  disciples  (not  the  apostles  alone)  suscept- 
ible for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  the  benefits  of  His  passion, 
laying  in  them  the  foundation  of  faith  in  His  own  person  ; — and  was  this 
not  attained  at  the  end  of  all,  was  it  even  still  a  questionable  thing  ?  .  .  . 
Let  all  this  be  well  pondered,  and  the  note  of  interrogation  will  certainly 
be  renounced  as  impossible  /  Nor  is  the  most  distant  irony  to  be  assumed 
in  this  earnest  and  frank  indicative;  the  dX^fluis  of  Chap.  xvii.  8  ['they 
have  known  surely  that  I  came  out  from  thee ']  decides  against  this.  .  .  . 
The  now  consequently  appears  to  indicate  an  end  attained  ...  it  is  '  the 
great  issue  of  his  labours  upon  them,  expressed  in  one  definite  word ' 
[Lange]."  Powerful  as  this  is,  it  seems  to  me  to  press  too  hard  upon  the 
language  (on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  an  interrogation).  Our  Lord  did 
not  mean  to  question  the  reality  of  their  faith,  which  is  (as  Stier  justly 
observes)  emphatically  asserted  to  God  in  the  High-Priestly  Prayer  ;  but 
to  themselves  He  makes  the  least  of  it,  predicting  how  easily  shaken  it  would 
be  with  the  first  stress  of  trial. — Professor  Westcott  takes  a  middle  course 
in  his  exegesis :  "The  words  are  half-question,  half-exclamation  (xx.  29). 
The  power  and  permanence  of  their  faith  are  brought  into  doubt,  and  not 
its  reality."  (6)  V.  33.  "For  in  the  world  shall  ye  have  tribulation." 
How  the  word  "for  "  crept  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Cranmer  got  it  from 
Tyndale  ;  but  Tyndale  found  nothing  representing  it  either  in  the  Greek 
or  in  the  Vulgate.  Probably  he  inserted  it  as  an  explanatory  particle — 
"that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace" — "for,  observe  that  you  will  need 
peace  ;  in  the  world  you  shall  find  nothing  but  tribulation."] 

Sunday. — V.  23.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto   you,  what- 
soever ye  shall    ask    the  Father  in  my  name,   he  will    . 
give  it  you."      These  apparently  unlimited  promises  to 
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prayer  are  seen,  when  we  examine  them  closely,  to  carry 
their  own  limitations  with  them.  A  name  is  expressive 
of  the  character  of  him  who  bears  it,  and  to  pray  in 
Christ's  name  is  to  pray  in  acknowledgment  of  His 
revealed  character  ;  it  is  to  pray  "  %  Jesus  Christ,  with 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  Jesus  Christ."  "  By  Jesus  Christ " : 
it  is  to  come  to  God  through  Him,  as  the  revealed  door 
of  access  to  the  Father,  through  the  rent  veil — that  is  to 
say,  through  His  flesh,  or  human  nature,  which  was  rent  by 
death  into  its  two  constituent  elements  of  body  and  soul. 
In  simpler  words,  it  is  to  come  to  God  in  dependence  on 
Christ's  sacrifice  and  righteousness.  "  With  Jesus  Christ": 
it  is  to  come  to  God  as  it  were  in  His  company,  intro- 
duced by  Him,  presented  by  Him,  taught  and  having  oui 
prayer  put  in  our  mouth  by  Him ;  "  When  ye  pray,  say, 
Our  Father" * ;  "  My  Father,  and  your  Father." 2  In  simpler 
words,  it  is  to  come  to  God  in  dependence  on  Christ's 
intercession.  "  In  Jesus  Christ " :  the  soul  of  the  believer 
is  in  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  much  as  a  living  body  lives, 
and  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  the  atmosphere,  which  it 
momentarily  inhales  ;  Jesus  is  its  moral  atmosphere ;  by 
communion  with  Him  it  lives.  To  pray  in  His  name  is 
to  pray  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  communion.  Laid  under 
these  conditions,  a  man  cannot  ask  for  what  would  be 
spiritually  mischievous  to  him,  or  not  in  conformity  with 
God's  will. 

Monday. — V.  24.  "  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in 
my  name :  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be 
full."  Let  us  try  to  realise  the  great  difference,  which  the 
introduction  into  them  of  this  new  element  "  in  my  name  " 
must  have  made  in  the  prayers  of  the  disciples.  Our 
Lord  had  previously  taught  them  to  call  God  their  Father 

1  St.  Luke  xi.  2.  2  St.  John  xx.  17. 
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in  prayer,  and  had  put  words  of  wondrous  significance  and 
comprehensiveness  into  their  mouths,  which  they  could 
but  little  understand  till  the  Comforter  opened  the  meaning 
of  them.  But,  because  the  veil  of  Christ's  flesh  was  not  yet 
rent,  they  could  not  see  the  atoning  death  as  giving  en- 
trance into  the  holiest  of  all ;  and  because  the  High  Priest 
had  not  yet  entered  into  the  holy  place,  they  could  not 
see  Him  interceding  for  them  and  introducing  them  there  ; 
and  because  the  Spirit  had  not  yet  descended  upon  them, 
they  could  not  as  yet  inhale  freely  and  fully  the  element 
of  communion  with  their  Divine  Lord.  How  must  prayer 
have  been  a  new  exercise  to  them,  when  these  new  ideas 
were  thrown  into  it, — when  the  true  light  shone  upon  it, 
and  lighted  it  up  with  this  new  significance  !  A  peaceful, 
nay,  a  pleasant  exercise  it  had  always  been ;  but  now,  the 
confidence  and  assurance  with  which  their  Saviour's  name, 
the  acknowledgment  of  His  character,  and  of  the  relations 
in  which  He  stood  to  them,  enabled  them  to  pray,  made 
their  heart  brim  over  with  joy  in  prayer ;  "  ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full," — literally, 
"  fulfilled,"  l — "  filled  to  the  brim." 

Tuesday. — V.  25.  "These  things  have  I  spoken  unto 
you  in  proverbs," — or  dark  enigmatical  sayings,  such  as 
many  of  our  Lord's  were,  such  as  He  seems  to  have  made 
a  point  of  uttering.  For  example,  there  is  His  saying 
about  being  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  which  caused 
Nicodemus  such  perplexity2 ;  there  is  the  saying  about 
eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood,  which  so  stumbled 
some  of  His  disciples  that  they  went  back  and  walked  no 
more  with  Him3;  there  are  His  parables,  of  which  He 

1  iva  i)  %apa  v/j.wv  $  TreTrXijpw/^j'i;.     The  Revisers  of  1881  have  given  us 
"fulfilled"  here. 

2  See  St.  John  ill  5.  3  See  St.  John  vi.  54,  55,  56,  66. 
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vouchsafed  no  explanation  to  the  multitude T ;  nay,  there 
are  certain  precepts  of  Christ,  which  reason  almost  forbids 
us  to  suppose  He  meant  us  to  understand  in  their  literal 
sense.2  Why,  so  far  as  we  may  reverently  conjecture  His 
designs,  did  He  adopt  this  enigmatical  mode  of  speaking  ? 
Was  it  to  arrest  attention,  to  stir  thought,  to  bring  the 
mind  by  force  into  contact  with  truth,  by  presenting  that 
truth  in  a  form  calculated  to  call  it  into  exercise  ?  I  find 
Almighty  God  dealing  in  something  of  the  same  way  with 
the  prophets,  by  causing  questions  to  be  put  to  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  visions  exhibited  to  them ;  "  Son  of 
man,  can  these  bones  live?"3  "What  are  these  which 
are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ? "  * 
Probably  part  of  the  design  was  to  prove  the  spiritual 
intelligence,  or  the  faith,  or  the  humility  of  the  hearers — 
"  this  he  said  to  prove  him."  5 — 0  my  God,  let  me  not  be 
content  with  reading  Thy  Word  without  any  mental 
exercise  upon  it;  make  me  a  thoughtful,  as  well  as  an 
attentive  reader ;  and  where  the  difficulties  which  it  pre- 
sents are  insuperable  to  my  understanding,  let  them  not 
stumble  my  faith,  but  humble  my  reason. 

Wednesday. — V.  25.  "But  the  time  cometh,  when  I 
shall  no  more  speak  unto  you  in  proverbs,  but  I  shall 
shew  you  plainly  of  the  Father."  How  completely  St. 
Paul  echoes  these  words  of  his  Divine  Master,  where 
he  says ;  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly"  (in  an 
enigma),  "  but  then  face  to  face." 6  What  our  Lord  calls 
a  proverb,  or  dark  saying,  St.  Paul  calls  an  enigma,  or 
riddle ;  a  dark  saying  needs  an  interpretation,  a  riddle 
needs  a  solution.  Mingled  light  and  darkness  is  the  dis- 

1  See  St.  Matt.  xiii.  10-14,  34,  35. 

2  See  St.  Matt.  v.  34,  39,  40  ;  vi.  31,  etc.  3  Ezek.  xxxvii.  3. 

4  Kev.  vii.  13.  5  See  St.  John  vi.  6.  6  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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pensation  under  which  we  now  live  ("  now  we  know  in 
part"1;)  for  nothing  else  than  this  would  serve  the  purpose 
of  our  probation.  There  is  enough  light  to  enable  those  to 
see  who  desire  to  see  ;  enough  darkness  to  confound  those 
who  do  not  desire  to  see,  and  to  serve  them  as  a  pretext 
for  unbelief.  But  with  the  ceasing  of  the  state  of  pro- 
bation, the  dark  saying  and  the  enigma  will  cease  also — 
"  I  shall  shew  you  plainly  of  the  Father"  ;  "  then  face  to 
face."  2  I  observe,  however,  that  the  enlightenment  of  the 
disciples  was  to  be,  and  actually  was,  gradual, — like  the 
dawn  "  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."3 
They  were  enlightened  at  and  by  the  Eesurrection  ;  there 
was  a  bright  diffusion  of  light  at  Pentecost ;  but  even  then 
they  had  many  things  to  learn  still,  as,  for  instance,  God's 
purpose  of  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  the  fold  of  the 
Church,  and  putting  them  on  the  same  level  of  spiritual 
privilege  with  the  Jews 4 ;  and  since  their  days  we  cannot 
doubt  that  God's  providence  in  history  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  unfulfilled  prophecy,  and  other  subjects,  so 
that  our  present  knowledge  ought  to  be  much  in  advance 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Church  in  her  infancy. 
"  The  time  is  coming,"  says  our  Lord,  "  when  I  shall  shew 
you  plainly  of  the  Father" ;  it  is  always  coming ;  never 
until  probation  ceases,  and  with  it  dark  sayings,  will  it 
have  fully  come. — Lord,  while  I  acquiesce  modestly  and 
humbly  in  the  mysteries  of  Thy  Word,  make  me  diligent 
in  availing  myself  of  all  those  helps  for  understanding 
it  aright,  which  either  human  history  or  human  research 
may  offer. 

Thursday, — Vv.   29,  30.     "His   disciples  said  unto 
him,  Lo,  now  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no  pro- 

1  Ibid.  s  Ibid.  s  See  Prov.  iv.  18. 

4  See  Acts  x.  15,  28,  34,  35,  47  ;  xi.  17,  18. 
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verb.  Now  are  we  sure  that  thou  knowest  all  things, 
and  needest  not  that  any  man  should  ask  thee  :  by  this 
we  believe  that  thou  earnest  forth  from  God."  Our 
Lord,  knowing  the  difficulty  to  which  His  words  about 
"a  little  while"  (in  v.  16)  had  given  rise  in  the  minds 
of  His  disciples,  meets  it  exactly  by  what  He  says  to 
them,  not  so  much  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  stated 
it,  as  in  that  in  which  they  had  felt  it ;  for  "  Christ," 
as  Bacon  tells  us,  "  knowing  men's  thoughts  immediately, 
and  not,  as  we  know  them,  merely  through  their  words, 
never  answered  their  words  but  their  thoughts."  1  This 
showed  the  disciples  that  He  knew  the  secrets  of  their 
hearts,  and  they  burst  out  at  once  into  an  enthusiastic 
acknowledgment  of  Him  as  having  come  from  God,  and 
knowing  all  things.  So  Nathanael,  convinced  that  Christ's 
eye  had  been  upon  him  in  his  devotional  retirement 
under  the  fig-tree,  exclaims,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."2  So  St.  Thomas,  when 
convinced  that  Christ  had  overheard  the  presumptuous 
and  irreverent  challenge  which  he  had  made  about  the 
resurrection,  is  at  once  subdued  to  adoration ;  "  My  Lord, 
and  my  God." 3  There  are  many  analogies  between  the 
written  and  the  Personal  Word ;  and  one  of  these  is  that 
the  Bible,  to  those  who  study  it  devoutly,  shows  in  a 
thousand  passages  that  it  has  the  clue  to  the  secrets  of 
men's  hearts. 

u  Eye  of  God's  Word  !   where'er  we  turn 

Ever  upon  us  !  thy  keen  gaze 
Can  all  the  depths  of  sin  discern, 
Unravel  every  bosom's  maze."  4 

Lord,  enable  me  so  to  study  Thy  living  oracles,  that  I 

1  "Advancement  of  Learning."  2  St.  John  i.  49. 

3  St.  John  xx.  28.  4  "  Christian  Year,"  St.  Bartholomew. 
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may  hear  Thine  own  voice  in  them,  dealing  with  all  the 
subterfuges  and  evasions  of  my  conscience,  and  may  find 
Thine  eye  tracking  me  home  to  my  business  and  bosom. 

Friday, — Vv.  31,  32.  "Jesus  answered  them,  Do  ye 
now  believe  ?  Behold  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now  come, 
that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall 
leave  me  alone."  It  is  certainly  remarkable — it  may  be  at 
first  sight  disappointing — how  coldly  and  discouragingly 
our  Lord  replied  to  warm  gushes  of  enthusiasm  in  His  own 
favour.  There  is  another  instance  in  Chap.  vi.  of  this 
Gospel,  when  to  Simon  Peter's  noble  confession,  "  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  are  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  He  replied,  "Have  not  I 
chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?"1  And, 
similarly,  to  St.  Peter  professing  a  readiness  to  go  with 
Him  both  into  prison  and  to  death,  He  predicts  his 
shameful  denial 2 ;  and  to  St.  Peter  using  a  sword  in  His 
behalf,  He  issues  the  injunction  to  put  up  the  sword.3 — 
Lord,  what  dost  Thou  design  to  teach  me  by  this  but  pro- 
found distrust  of  myself,  even  when  my  mind  seems  to  be 
seized  with  irresistible  convictions  of  Thy  claims,  and  my 
heart  to  swell  with  gratitude  and  love  in  the  reception  of 
Thy  mercies  ?  If  I  could  sift  out  this  glowing  enthusiasm, 
I  should  find  but  a  grain  or  two  of  gold  in  it,  mixed  with 
a  bushel  of  dust.  "  Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly :  How  much 
less  in  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation 
is  in  the  dust  ?  "4 

Saturday. — V.  33.  "These  things  I  have  spoken  unto 
you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye 

1  St.  John  vi.  68,  70.  2  St.  Luke  xxii.  33,  34. 

3  St.  John  xviii.  10,  11.  *  Job  iv.  18,  19. 
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shall  have  tribulation  :  but  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  over- 
come the  world."  The  Lord  had  been  speaking  to  His 
disciples  a  word  of  censure ;  he  had  predicted  their  gross 
infidelity  to  Himself  in  His  hour  of  need  ("  Ye  shall  be 
scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me 
alone  ") ;  but  He  will  not  part  from  them  thus  ;  His  last 
sermon  to  them  shall  not  have  so  dismal  an  end ;  He  will 
pour  into  the  wounds  of  their  souls,  not  only  the  acrid 
wine  of  wholesome  reproof,  but  the  oil  of  consolation  also. 
How  precious  are  the  last  words  of  a  good  parent  esteemed 
to  be  by  affectionate  and  dutiful  children !  And  these 
were  the  last  words  (or  rather  the  last  before  His  death), 
which  "  the  everlasting  Father " *  addressed  to  the  little 
circle  of  His  disciples,  whom,  in  acknowledgment  of  that 
endearing  relationship,  He  called  "  little  children." 2  Let 
me  deeply  consider  and  treasure  up  in  my  heart  these 
last  words.  He  tells  them  plainly  and  faithfully  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  the  world  ("  in  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation ") ;  but  there  was  a  thought  in 
which  they  might  find  encouragement,  and  a  sphere  in 
which  they  might  find  peace.  The  thought  was,  "  I  have 
overcome  the  world."  But  what  was  that  to  them  ?  If 
their  Lord  and  they  were  independent  persons,  if  He 
stood  in  no  living  relation  to  them,  it  was  nothing  to 
them  that  He,  had  overcome  the  world.  But  if  He  were 
the  Head  of  a  body,  of  which  they  were  members,  then 
the  same  energies  which  had  enabled  Him  to  overcome 
the  world,  would  give  them  the  victory  also ;  in  other 
words  He  would  fight  in  them,  and  with  them,  as  He  had 
already  fought  for  them,  and  thus  secure  their  victory. 
Yes;  He  would  fight  in  them.  It  is  not  merely  an 
invigorating  thought  which  He  offers  ;  He  speaks  also  of 

1  Isaiah  ix.  6.  2  See  St.  John  xiii.  33,  and  xxi.  5. 
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the  support  of  an  invigorating  Presence, — "  that  in  me  ye 
might  have  peace  " ;  not  merely,  "  that  in  my  words  ye 
might  find  encouragement."  The  good  courage  was  to 
come,  not  merely  from  the  assurances  of  their  Master,  but 
from  communion  with  their  Master. — Lord,  let  me  but 
taste  peace  in  communion  with  Thee,  from  my  conscious- 
ness of  acceptance  through  Thy  blood  and  Thy  righteous- 
ness, and  that  shall  minister  strength  to  me  against  all 
my  spiritual  foes,  a  strength  in  which  I,  too,  shall  overcome 
the  world. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  ASCENSION-DAY. 


ST.  MARK  xvi.  14  to  the  end 
(but  substituting  the  word  "Jesus"  for  "Afterward  he  "  in  v.  14). 

14  3!esus  appearen  unto  tie  elcbnt  as  tfiep  sat  at  meat,  attti  up= 
trainen  them  hurt)  tljeir  unbelief  ant  harnness  of  fieart,  because  thep 

15  belieben  not  them  toljid)  ban  seen  hint  after  be  boas  risen,     3nn  b,e 
Sain  unto  them,  ©o  pe  into  all  the  toorlu,  ano  preach  tfje  gospel  to 

16  eberp  creature.    $e  tljat  ielieSet^  ann  islapttjen,  sljall  te  saten  j 

17  but  }je  tljat  ieliebet!)  not,  s^aH  ie  DamneD.    3nn  tfjese  Signs  SljaH 
folloiu  t^em  t'&at  ieliebe :  31n  tnp  J^ame  S'baH  tljep  cast  out  Debits, 

18  tTjep  S^all  speai  toit!)  neto  tongues,  rfjep  sliall  tafee  up  serpents, 
ann  if  tfjep  Drinfe  anp  Beanlp  ttjing,  it  s%aH  not  ljurt  t!)em  ••>  t^ep 

19  s^all  lap  TjanBS  on  t$e  sicfe,  ann  tTjep  sljall  recober.    %o  t^en  after 
t^e  JLorD  !jaD  spofeen  unto  tTjent,  Tje  iioas  receiben  up  into  fjeaben, 

20  anti  Sat  on  tfje  rigljt  fjanti  of  ©on.     3nn   tljep  iuent  fortl)  ann 
preacTien  eberp  to^ere,  t^fje  lorn  iuorfeing  ioit1^  tljem,  ann  confirming 
tfte  toorn  iuit^  signs  foHotoing. 


[          Miss.  SAR. 

In,  Mo  tempore,  Ee- 
cumbentibus  undecim 
discipulis  apparuit  illis 
Jesus,  etc.  (Vidg.  No- 
vissime  recumbentibus 
illis  undecim  apparuit, 
etc.) 


1549. 

Jesus  appeared  unto 
the  eleven  as  they  sate 
at  meat,  etc. 


1662  S.B. 

Jesus  appeared  unto 
the  eleven  as  they  sat 
at  meat,  etc.  (A.  V. 
"  Afterward  he  appeared 
unto  the  eleven  as  they 
sat  at  meat,  etc."  Gr. 


Ka  €<pave- 


ai/rois  rots  < 
PU&TJ,  etc.) 

The  "Tffrepov  ("  Afterward  "),  with  which  v.  14  commences,  points  back 
to  the  two  preceding  manifestations  of  the  risen  Saviour  recorded  by  St. 
Mark, — that  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  (v.  9) ;  and  that  to  the  two  disciples 
on  the  road  to  Emmaus  (v.  12).  I  forbear  to  enter  on  the  controversy 
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respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  twelve  last  verses  of  St.  Mark,  which  is 
so  fully  and  exhaustively  discussed  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  in  his  notes 
on  the  Greek  Testament,  by  Canon  Cook  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary, 
and  above  all  by  Dean  Burgon  in  his  valuable  treatise,  in  which  he  has 
thoroughly  examined  every  argument  brought  against  this  most  precious 
and  interesting  section  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  internal  evidence  (not 
against  its  being  Scripture,  but  against  its  being  from  the  pen  of  St. 
Mark)  is  that  "  no  less  than  seventeen  words  and  expressions  occur  in  it, 
which  are  never  elsewhere  used  by  St.  Mark  "  (Dean  Alford).  This  differ- 
ence in  style  in  the  twelve  last  verses  is  fully  admitted  by  Bishop  Words- 
worth, who  indeed  exhibits  the  particulars  of  it ;  but,  after  calling  his 
reader's  attention  to  the  difference  of  style  between  the  two  Epistles  of  St. 
Peter,  and  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  he  observes 
with  singular  beauty  and  force  ;  "So  great  a  change  as  that  wrought  by 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ  might  suggest  to  St.  Mark  a  change  of  style  ; 
as  in  music  changes  are  made  to  mark  changes  of  action  and  feeling. " — 
Translation  of  1540.  (1)  Fl  14.  "he  cast  in  their  teeth  their  unbelief," 
— a  strong  expression,  but  not  stronger  than  the  original  (wvfiSi<re)  will 
warrant.  Here  again  Cranmer  follows  Tyndale.  Wycliffe  has  the  milder 
word  "reproved."  The  word  oveiSlfa  is  also  applied  to  the  Saviour's 
censure  of  the  cities  which  repented  not,  although  they  had  seen  His 
mighty  works,  a  censure  which  begins  with  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  ! " 
(St.  Matt.  xi.  21).  But  such  is  not  the  tone  in  which  He  objurgates  His 
own  people  ;  and  we  think  King  James's  Translators  did  well  to  substi- 
tute in  our  passage  the  word  "upbraid  with."  (2)  J7".  14.  "because 
they  believed  not  them  which  had  seen  that  He  was  risen  again  from  the 
dead," — a  rendering  taken  from  the  Vulgate,  "  quia  iis,  qui  viderant  eum 
resurrexisse,  non  crediderunt."  Wycliffe  has  the  same, — "that  hadden 
scyn  that  he  was  risun  fro  deeth."  Tyndale, — "had  sene  him  after  his 
resurreccion."  (3)  V.  17.  "  These  tokens  shall  follow  them  that  beleeve." 
So  Wycliffe.  (4)  V.  18.  "  They  shall  drive  away  serpents  "(50ets  dpovvi). 
Thus  Cranmer.  Wycliffe, — "do  away";  Tyndale, — "kill";  Geneva, — 
"  take  away"  ;  Rheims  also,  "take  away."  The  Vulgate  has  "  serpentes 
tollent,"  which  of  course  may  mean,  not  only  "take  up,"  but  "make 
away  with,"  "destroy"  ["toilet  anum  vitiato  melle  cicuta" — Hor.]. 
Tyndale,  in  defence  of  his  rendering,  might  refer  to  St.  Luke  xxiii.  18, 
ATpe  TOVTOV,  and  Acts  xxii.  22,  Alpe  dirb  rrjs  yrjs  rbv  TOIOVTOV.  But  it  is 
better  to  understand  it,  as  King  James's  Translators  do,  of  taking  up  and 
handling  innocuously.  (5)  V.  19.  "and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 
The  Greek  is  ticAOio-ev  ("sat ").  There  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency,  in 
translating  this  verse,  to  represent  the  session  of  Christ  as  an  event  which 
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though  it  first  took  place  at  the  Ascension,  extends  itself  throughout  all 
time.  Thus  the  Vulgate  has  "et  sedet  a  dextris  Dei"  ;  Wycliffe,  "and 
he  sittith  on  the  rigthalf  of  god"  ;  Tyndale,  "and  is  set  doune,"  etc.  ; 
Geneva,  "  and  sitteth, "  etc.] 

Thursday.  —  V.  14.  "Afterward  he  appeared  unto  the 
eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,"  etc.  It  is  a  strong  word, 
which  is  here  translated  "  upbraided."  In  the  foregoing 
Chapter  the  same  Greek  word1  is  translated  "revile,"  and 
is  used  of  the  cruel  taunts  which  were  hurled  at  our  Lord 
as  He  hung  upon  the  cross ;  "  they  that  were  crucified  with 
him  reviled  him."  2  Again,  this  word  is  translated  "  revile  " 
in  the  Beatitudes  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  where  it  is 
associated  with  "  persecute."  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you."3  No  word  that  could 
be  called  reviling  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  patient 
and  loving  Lord ;  when  He  said  to  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, "  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ? " 4  this  was  not  that  language 
of  rancorous,  contumelious  invective,  which  hot-tempered 
persons  too  often  throw  out,  when  they  lose  their  self- 
control,  but  a  calm,  solemn,  sorrowful  censure,  meted  out 
with  absolute  justice  and  truth,  the  awful  and  yet  tem- 
perate (more  awful,  because  temperate)  expression  of 

1  diveiSicre,  from  6i>ei5lfa.  2  Ch.  xv.  32.  divelStfov. 

3  St.  Matt.  v.  11,  Srav  dveiSiiruffiv  v/j,as  ical  5ici£w<n.     The  other  render- 
ings of  the  word  in  the  Authorised  Version  are  :  1.  The  thieves  .  .  .  cast  the 
same  in  his  teeth  (rb  avrb  wvdSifrov  CLVTQ)  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  44  ;  2.  reproach 
(coupled  with  separate  you  from  their  company,  and  cast  out  your  name  as 
evil),  St.  Luke  vi.  22  ;  see  also  1  Pet.  iv.  14,  "  if  ye  be  reproached  "  ;   and 
1  Tim.  iv.  10,  6vei8it6/j,e6a,   we  suffer  reproach;  and  Rom.  xv.  3,   "the 
reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee. "     The  translation  is  twice  revile 
(St.  Matt.  v.  11  ;  St.  Mark  xv.  32) ;  three  times  upbraid,  (St.  Matt.  xi.  20  ; 
St.  Mark  xvi.  14  ;  James  i.  5). 

4  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  33. 
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"  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." l  But  the  fact  that  this  word 
is  sometimes  used  of  sinful  reviling,  shows  that  it  indicates 
a  stern  and  sharp  rebuke.  The  Apostles  had  deserved 
such  an  upbraiding.  Their  slowness  of  heart  to  believe, 
not  only  all  that  the  prophets  had  spoken,2  but  the  re- 
peated assurances  of  our  Lord  that  He  would  rise  again  the 
third  day,  as  also  the  assurances  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
and  others  that  they  had  seen  Him  after  He  was  risen,3 
deserved  doubtless  a  very  heavy  word  of  censure.  But 
see  how  His  censures  are  tempered  with  mercy.  It  is 
"  as  they  sit  at  meat,"  and  He  takes  His  wonted  place 
among  them,  that  He  administers  this  stern  rebuke.  The 
censure  falls  not  on  these  elect  ones,  as  it  will  fall  at  the 
last  day  upon  the  reprobate,  while  they  are  at  the  bar, 
and  He  on  the  judgment-seat ;  but  while  He  is  gathered 
together  with  them  in  social  and  convivial  intercourse ; 
"  He  appeared  unto  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat"  And, 
again,  He  does  not  leave  them  with  this  rebuke  ringing  in 
their  ears ;  He  does  not  part  from  them  with  censure,  but 
with  blessing,  upon  His  lips.  Immediately  before  His 
ascension,  He  will  give  them  the  best  proof  of  His  confi- 
dence by  commissioning  them  as  His  ambassadors  of  peace, 
and  assuring  them  of  His  presence  with  them  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,4  that  presence  to  be  attested  by  the 
miraculous  signs  which  should  follow  upon  their  mission.5 
Nor  will  I  forget  in  this  connexion  that  other  precious 
passage,  in  which  this  same  word  "  upbraid"  is  said  not  to 
be  characteristic  of  God's  dealings  with  sinful  men ;  "  Let 
him  ask"  wisdom  "of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally 
and  upbraideth  not"6  Our  Lord  upbraided  His  disciples 

1  See  Rev.  vi.  16.  2  See  St.  Luke  xxiv.  25. 

8  See  St.  Mark  xvi.  11,  13.  *  See  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  16,  18,  19,  20. 

»  See  St.  Mark  xvi.  17, 18.  "  James  i.  5. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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with  want  of  faith ;  but  if  a  man  cordially  asks  God  for 
something  of  which  he  feels  a  need,  that  asking  is  an 
evidence  of  faith  ;  "  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  be- 
lieve that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him"1 ;  and  accordingly  God  in  such  cases 
never  upbraids,  however  much  ground  for  it  there  may  be 
in  the  petitioner's  past  life  and  conduct ;  He  never  casts 
his  sins  in  his  teeth,  nor  says,  "  You  refused  the  other  day 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  my  Spirit  in  your  conscience  ;  and 
I  now  refuse  to  listen  to  you."  "  All  his  transgressions  that 
he  hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him."2 
Friday. — V.  15.  "And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
These  solemn  words  were  among  the  last  which  our  Lord 
spoke  upon  earth.  It  was  "  after  he  had  spoken"  these 
words  that  "  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,"  as  I  see 
in  the  19th  verse  of  this  Gospel.  Great  weight  do  we 
attach  to  a  friend's  last  words, — a  weight  which  is  usually 
(since  they  are  for  the  most  part  uttered,  when  the  mind 
is  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  pain)  very  much  in  excess 
of  their  real  value.  How  do  dutiful  and  affectionate 
children  treasure  up  in  their  hearts  and  minds  the  last 
wishes  of  a  parent  who  is  being  parted  from  them  by 
death  !  How  careful  are  they  to  carry  those  wishes  into 
effect  in  every  particular !  We  have  here  the  last  wishes, 
or  rather  the  last  solemn  injunction,  of  Him  whose  name 
is  called  "the  everlasting  Father,"3  and  who,  in  recogni- 
tion of  His  bearing  this  relationship  to  His  disciples,  called 
them  "  little  children."4 — Lord,  am  I  treasuring  up  in  my 
heart  this  parting  charge  of  Thine,  and  acting  upon  it  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  ?  It  is  not  addressed  to  the  Apostles 

1  Heb.  xi.  6.  2  Ezek.  xviii.  22 

3  Isaiah  ix.  6.  4  See  St.  John  xiii.  33. 
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only,  though  to  them  it  was  spoken  in  the  first  instance, 
and  their  particular  destination  in  life  was  marked  out  for 
them  by  it.  All  disciples  of  Christ  are  not  called  to 
become  missionaries  or  ministers ;  but  all  are  called  to 
help  missions,  to  show  a  lively  and  practical  interest  in 
them,  and  to  spread  the  blessed  Gospel  by  their  example 
and  influence.  Am  I  doing  this,  or  at  least  sincerely 
endeavouring  to  do  it  ? 

Saturday. — V.  1 6.  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not"  (of  those  who 
hear  your  message,  and  are  privileged  to  see  the  miracu- 
lous evidences  which  accompany  and  attest  it)  "  shall 
be  damned."  These  last  words, — which  intimate  that  the 
Gospel  carries  condemnation  as  well  as  salvation  with  it, 
is  the  occasion  of  damnation  to  some,  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  salvation  to  others, — are  very  awful.  I  am  reminded  of 
what  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he  compares 
the  victorious  progress  of  Christ's  apostles  through  the 
world,  in  execution  of  His  commission,  to  the  triumph  of 
an  ancient  conqueror,  in  the  course  of  which  fragrant 
incense  was  offered  to  the  gods  as  a  sacrifice  of  praise  for 
the  victory,  and  some  of  the  captives,  who  had  been 
especially  reserved  for  the  occasion,  were  slaughtered  as 
part  of  the  ceremony,  while  the  sky  rang  again  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  owed  their  deliverance  to 
the  hero  of  the  day ;  "  Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  which 
always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  mani- 
fest the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place. 
For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them 
that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish :  To  the  one  we 
are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the  other  the 
savour  of  life  unto  life."1  The  solemn  and  awful  lesson 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  14,  15,  16. 
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is,  that  the  hearing  of  the  message  of  salvation  through 
Christ  never  can  be  a  thing  indifferent.  "  God's  Word," 
says  Bunyan,  "  has  two  edges ;  it  can  cut  back-stroke  and 
fore-stroke.  If  it  do  thee  no  good,  it  will  do  thee  hurt." 
"  All  Christian  privileges"  (says  Bishop  Wordsworth  on  2 
Cor  ii.  16),  "all  the  means  of  grace,  Scriptures,  Sermons, 
Sacraments,  Sundays  .  .  .  and  all  things  that  Christ's 
ministers  do  and  teach  in  His  name,  are — according  as 
they  are  used — either  blessings  or  banes,  either  physic  or 
poison."  Not  that  there  is  anything  in  the  Gospel,  or  the 
name  of  Christ,  or  the  means  of  grace,  but  what  is  good, 
wholesome,  remedial,  potential  for  salvation,  and  only  for 
salvation.  But  man's  freewill  too  often  rejects  the  remedy 
which  the  Gospel  proffers ;  and  when  it  is  rejected,  the 
sinner's  case  becomes  hopeless,  not  because  he  is  a  sinner, 
but  because  he  is  a  sinner  who  refuses  to  be  saved.  He 
will  not  come  to  Christ,  that  he  might  have  life.1  Often 
have  I  heard  of  Christ,  and  of  His  gracious  invitation  to 
the  weary  and  heavy  laden.2  Have  I  ever  sincerely  and 
with  my  entire  will  come  to  him  ?  If  not,  the  Gospel 
has  been  to  me  "  a  savour  of  death  unto  death." 

Sunday. — V.  1 7.  "  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe ;  In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ; 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues,"  etc.  etc.  Our  Lord 
here  enumerates  some  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
with  which  His  disciples  should  be  endowed  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  which  should  be  to  themselves  the  comfort- 
able, and  to  the  world  the  convincing,  evidence  that  He 
was  by  their  side  and  working  with  them.  Very  beauti- 
ful were  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  much  to  be  coveted 
at  the  period  when  it  pleased  God  to  bestow  them ;  but, 
beautiful  as  they  were,  they  were  by  no  means  so  precious 

1  See  St.  John  v.  40.  2  See  St.  Matt,  xi  28,  29,  30. 
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or  so  earnestly  to  be  sought  as  the  graces  of  the  Spirit. 
I  will  think  of  the  miraculous  gifts  and  the  ordinary  graces 
of  the  Spirit  under  the  image  of  blossom  and  fruit 
Beautiful  are  the  apple -blossoms  and  pear -blossoms  in 
spring-tide ;  but  they  are  transitory,  and  must  fall  off 
before  the  fruit  forms.  Even  so  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  so 
far  as  they  were  miraculous,  disappeared  (some  sooner, 
some  later,  but  all  of  them)  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Church's  history.  But  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  which 
"  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance,"1  abides  and  endures  still; 
and  it  is  by  my  production  or  non-production  of  this 
fruit,  not  by  my  exhibition  of  gifts,  however  brilliant,  that 
I  shall  be  judged  at  the  last  day.  He  who  has  planted 
me,  a  worthless  fig-tree,  in  the  vineyard  of  His  Church, 
comes  year  after  year  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree.2  Does 
he  find  it  ?  does  He  find  even  promise  of  it  ?  where  in  me 
are  those  holy  tempers  and  dispositions,  which  distinguish 
the  nominal  from  the  real  Christian,  and  of  which  our 
Lord  says,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  "  ? 3 

Monday.  —  V.  17.  "  They  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues."  The  gift  of  tongues  seems  to  have  taken  two 
different  forms.  Sometimes  (as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost) 
it  was  a  gift  of  speaking  foreign  languages,  or  "  other 
tongues."  4  Sometimes,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  Corinthian  Church,  it  was  the  gift  of  elevated 
devotional  utterances,  in  which  the  speaker  addressed 
himself  to  God  in  a  new  language,  put  into  his  mouth 
by  the  Spirit  for  the  occasion,  and  which  required  an 
inspired  interpreter  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  con- 
gregation. Let  me  take  occasion  to  reflect  that  the  grace 

1  See  Gal.  v.  22,  23.  2  See  St.  Luke  xiii.  6,  7. 

3  St.  Matt.  vii.  20.  4  See  Acts  ii.  4. 
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of  the  Spirit,  without  any  miraculous  gift,  works  a  change 
in  the  tongue.  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh" ;  .  .  .  "  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned"1; 
"  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect 
man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body."2  It  is  not 
a  little  observable  that  in  the  Law  there  is  one  precept 
in  the  first  table  (the  third),  and  one  in  the  second  (the 
ninth),  prescribing  the  government  of  the  tongue.  Yes ; 
the  true  disciple,  the  man  who  has  truly  come  under  the 
convicting  and  converting  influences  of  the  Spirit,  shall 
"  speak  with  a  new  tongue."  No  corrupt  communication 
shall  proceed  out  of  his  mouth,  "  but  such  as  is  good  for 
edifying  as  the  need  may  be,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
to  the  hearers."3  God  shall  open  his  lips,  by  touching 
his  heart  with  gratitude  and  love,  and  his  mouth  shall 
show  forth  God's  praise.4 

Tuesday. — V.  1 8.  "  They  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and 
if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  "  ; 
that  is,  though  they  must  often  come  across  danger  and 
mischief,  as  living  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  both,  they 
shall  not  take  any  harm  from  it.  Christ  did  not  pray  for 
his  disciples  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  world, 
(for  how  else  but  by  being  conversant  in  it  should  they 
win  souls  for  Him  ?),  but  that  they  should  be  kept  from 
the  evil.5  And  here  He  assures  them  that  they  shall  be 
secured  from  physical  evil ;  poison  and  poisonous  reptiles 
shall  not  hurt  them.  But  here  I  note,  as  admonished  to 
do  so  by  another  passage  of  God's  Word,  that  the  promise 

i  St.  Matt.  xii.  34,  37.  2  James  iii.  2. 

3  See  Eph.  iv.  29.     I  have  adopted  the  rendering  of  ems  &ya0bs  irpfc 
olKodo/j.Tji>  TTJS  xpetas,  which  is  given  by  the  Revisers  of  1881,  and  which 
beyond  question  is  the  right  cue. 

4  See  Ps.  li.  15.  s  See  St.  John  xvii.  15. 
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would  afford  them  no  security,  if  they  wantonly  ran  into 
danger,  courted  and  trifled  with  it.  It  was  merely  a 
security  against  such  dangers  as  crossed  their  path  without 
any  will  of  their  own.  When  a  viper  came  out  of  the 
fire  at  Melita,  and  fastened  on  St.  Paul's  hand,  he  would 
not  keep  it  there  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
promise ;  "  he  shook  off  the  beast  into  the  fire,  and  felt 
no  harm."1  Oh,  let  me  learn  that  Christ — His  promise, 
providence,  and  power — will  secure  me  from  spiritual 
mischief,  only  if  I  do  not  trifle  with  it, — only  if  I  put 
away  sin,  as  soon  as  the  temptation  to  it  suggests  itself. 
The  condition  of  a  motion  of  lust,  or  pride,  or  temper, 
or  covetousness,  not  harming  me  is,  "that  I  shake  off 
the  beast"  by  a  resolute  action  of  the  will  into  its  native 
element, — "  the  fire"  of  hell. — Lord,  let  me  not  parley 
with  sin  for  a  single  instant.  Give  me  grace  to  bruise 
the  serpent's  head,2 — to  crush  sin  in  that  earliest  sug- 
gestion, which  contains  in  it  the  germ  of  the  entire  act 
of  sin. 

Wednesday.  —  V.  19.  "So  then  after  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and 
sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  How  quietly,  how 
modestly,  how  briefly,  do  the  Evangelists  record  the 
Ascension, — not  at  all  as  if  it  were  a  wonder,  but  a  simple 
matter  of  course,  the  consummation  of  Christ's  career 
which  every  one  must  have  anticipated.  And  this  is,  in- 
deed, the  true  view  of  the  case.  The  wonder  lay,  0  Lord, 
in  Thy  descent  from  heaven,  not  in  Thy  return  to  it,  in 
the  amazing  condescension  and  pity  which  drew  Thee 
down  from  the  Father's  bosom,  moved  Thee  to  take  our 
creature-nature  upon  Thee  in  the  Virgin's  womb,  to  make 
the  roughest  experience  of  human  life,  and  the  darkest 
1  See  Acts  xxviii.  3,  5.  a  See  Gen.  iii.  15,  and  Rom.  xvi.  20. 
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experience  of  human  death,  to  visit  the  realm  of  the 
departed,  the  dreary  abode  of  souls  separated  from  the 
body,  and  so  to  fathom  the  deepest  abyss  of  man's  misery 
and  ruin.  That  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  after  sinking 
into  the  ocean  of  death,  should  once  more  flush  the  east 
with  His  dawning,  and  clamber  up  till  He  reached  the 
meridian  where  He  was  before, — this  was  only  what  was  to 
be  anticipated  from  His  being  the  Sun  of  righteousness, — 
the  source  of  light  and  life,  aye,  and  of  all  activity  to  the 
universe.  And  there  Thou  sittest,  0  Lord,  at  God's  right 
hand, — sittest  to  observe,  ("  The  Lord  looked  down  from 
heaven,  and  beheld  all  the  children  of  men :  from  the 
habitation  of  his  dwelling  he  considereth  all  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth"1);  sittest  to  judge  ("he  hath  pre- 
pared his  throne  for  judgment.  And  he  shall  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  he  shall  minister  judgment  to  the 
people  in  uprightness  "2).  May  I  adore  Thee  for  Thine 
exaltation ;  be  quickened  by  Thine  observation ;  prepare 
myself  to  appear  before  Thy  judgment-seat ! 

The  Octave. — V.  20.  "And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and 
confirming  the  word  with  signs  following."  The  close  and 
vital  connexion  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  with  the 
work  of  Christian  Missions  is  my  thought  for  to-day. 
This  connexion  was  figured  in  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Jonah,  emerging  from  the  interior  of  the 
fish,  and  rising  out  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean  into  the 
life  and  light  of  the  upper  air,  goes  forthwith  to  preach 
to  and  convert  the  Mnevites.3  It  was  predicted  in  the 
Psalms  ;  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree  :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 

1  Ps.  xxxiii.  13,  P.B.V.  2  Ps.  ix.  7,  8. 

3  See  Jonah  ii.  10,  and  iii.  4,  5,  10. 
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me,  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
possession."1  The  King  set  upon  God's  holy  hill,  the 
heavenly  Zion,  desires  of  God  the  heathen  for  His  in- 
heritance, and,  receiving  the  grant  of  this  inheritance, 
proceeds  at  once  to  subjugate  it  by  His  envoys  preaching 
peace.  It  is  expressly  stated  by  St.  Paul ;  "  When  he 
ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
gifts  unto  men. . . .  And  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."2  I 
see  that  the  Saviour,  though  seated  and  at  rest,  is  still  an 
energizing  Saviour ;  His  rest  consists  with — nay,  is  the 
condition — of  endless  activity ;  the  two  things  are  closely 
associated,  "he  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  and  "the 
Lord  working  with  them."  Whereupon  I  will  take  occa- 
sion to  reflect  that  peace  in  the  heart  and  conscience 
through  the  blood  of  the  Cross  is  the  secret  source  of 
activity  in  the  Christian  life;  and  that  to  attempt  to 
work  up  to  peace  of  conscience,  and  not  from  it,  is  to 
invert  that  order  of  things  which  God  hath  appointed. 

*  Ps.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  2  Eph.  iv.  8,  11,  12. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  SUNDAY  AFTER 
ASCENSIOX-DAY. 

ST.  JOHN  xv.  26  to  the  middle  of  v.  4  in  Chapter  xvi. 
(omitting  the  "Bat "  with  which  Chapter  xv.  v.  26  commences). 

26  KJljen  tlje  Comforter  is  come,  tohom  31  totll  senD  unto  pcu  from 
the  jFather,  eben  tlje  Spirit  of  truth,  iohtclj  proceeDetl)  from  the 

27  jFather,  he  Shall  tcstifie  of  me.     Snn  pe  also  shall  bear  toitness, 

1  because  pe  Ijabe  been  tottlj  me  from  the  beginning.    Cljese  things 

2  babe  31  Spoken  unto  pou,  that  pe  shouln  not  be  offenDrn.     $Eljep 
Shall  put  pou  out  of  the  spnagogues :  pea  the  time  cometh,  that 

3  toljosoeber  killeth  pou  iutll  tljinft  tljat  Ijc  Doth  ©on  serbtce.    3nD 
these  things  iatll  tljep  Do  unto  pott,  because  thfp  Ijabe  not  inolnn 

4  the  jFather,  nor  me  j  but  these  things  Ijabe  31  toln  pou,  that  toljen 
the  time  shall  come,  pe  map  remember  that  31  tolD  pou  of  them. 


[         Miss.  SAR.  1549. 

When  the  Comforter 
is   come,    whom   I   will 


send  unto  you  from  the 


1662  s.B. 

When  the  Comforter 
is  come,  whom  I  will 
send  unto  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  etc.  (Gr. 
"OTav  dt  t\8y  6  Ilapd- 
,  etc.) 


In  iUo  tempore,  Dixit 
Jesus  discipulis  suis ; 
Cum  venerit  Paraclytus, 

quern  ego  mittam  vobis  a    Father,  (even  the  Spirit 
Patre  Spiritum  veritatis,     of  Truth),  etc. 
etc.    (Vulg.  Cum  autem 
venerit  Paracletus,  quern 
ego  mittam,  etc.) 

The  force  of  the  "  But,"  with  which  v.  26  of  Chap.  xv.  commences,  is 
obvious  to  those  who  look  at  the  context.  Our  Lord  has  been  speaking 
of  the  venomous  malignity  of  the  Jews  towards  Him,  a  malignity  which 
should  after  His  departure  fasten  upon  His  disciples  (v.  20,  "  If  they  have 
persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you,"  etc.),  and  which  was  proof 
even  against  the  convincing  evidence  of  His  miracles  (v.  24,  "  If  I  had  not 
done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not 
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had  sin,  etc.").  Strange  as  this  malignity  was,  however,  they  did  but 
fulfil  their  own  Scriptures  in  showing  it  (v.  25), — "the  word  .  .  .  that 
is  written  in  their  law,  They  hated  me  without  a  cause."  But  this 
malignity  was  not  to  prevail.  The  Christ  should  have  a  testimony  in 
His  favour,  from  the  Comforter  supremely  ("he  shall  testify  of  me," 
v.  26),  and  subordinately  from  the  disciples  ( ' '  and  ye  also  shall  bear 
witness,"  v.  27),  which  should  justify  Him  triumphantly,  all  the  malice 
of  devils  and  men  notwithstanding.  —  Translation  of  1540.  (1)  xvi.  2. 
' '  They  shall  excommunicate  you, "  for  which  King  James's  Translators 
substituted,  "They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues."  The  word  ex- 
communicate came  from  Tyndale.  Wycliffe,  translating  from  the  Vulgate 
("Absque  synagogis  facient  vos"),  gives  the  rendering  to  which  the 
Rhemish  Translation  [1582]  and  the  Authorised  [1611]  recurred;  "thei 
schuln  make  you  withouten  the  synagogis."  (2)  xvi.  4.  "But  these 
things  have  I  told  you,  that  when  the  time  is  come,  ye  may  remember 
then  that  I  told  you."  Thus  the  text  runs  in  the  Black- Letter  Prayer 
Book  of  1636  [39  ?],  in  which  the  MS.  corrections  were  made  at  the  last 
Revision.  But  clearly  then  is  a  misprint  for  them.  Cranmer's  translation 
(as  given  in  Bagster's  "Hexapla")  is  ;  "that  when  the  tyme  is  come,  ye 
maye  remember  them,  that  I  tolde  you."  A  very  accurate  rendering  of 
the  original  (tva  &TO.V  2X0g  i]  &pa,  /jLvrj/j.ove>ur)Te  airrwv,  #ri  ^70;  elirov  vfjiiv), 
and  one  to  which  the  Revisers  of  1881  have  gone  back;  "But  these 
things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  when  their  hour  is  come,  ye  may 
remember  them,  how  that  I  told  you."  And  so  Professor  Westcott.] 

Sunday. — V.  26.  "The  Comforter."  Let  me  meditate 
upon  this  precious  title  of  Comforter,  by  which  our  Lord 
reveals  the  Holy  Spirit  to  us.  The  Greek  word  so 
translated  means  also  an  advocate.  And  this  is  the 
rendering  actually  adopted  by  our  translators  in  a 
passage  of  St.  John's  first  Epistle  ;  "  If  any  man  sin, 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous." *  The  fact  is  that  there  are  two  Hebrew  words 
of  the  Old  Testament,  for  which  the  Greek  has  only  one 
equivalent,  and  that  one  of  these  signifies  a  comforter  in 
trouble  (as  in  Job,  "miserable  comforters  are  ye  all"2), 
while  the  other  means  intercessor  or  advocate.  As  regards 

1  1  John  ii.  1.  2  Job  xvi.  2. 
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God  and  our  relation  to  Him,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our 
advocate,  "  helping  our  infirmities "  in  prayer,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  and  "  making  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."1  As  regards  our- 
selves, and  in  His  relation  to  us,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a 
"  comforter."  And  "being  "  the  Spirit  of  truth,"  He  is  a 
faithful  Comforter,  who  shows  us  indeed  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  of  our  own  state  as  lost  and  helpless  sinners, 
but  who  also  receives  of  the  things  of  Christ,  of  His  blood, 
righteousness,  strength,  intercession ;  and,  by  showing  them 
also  to  us,2  pours  into  the  wounds  of  our  soul  and  conscience 
the  oil  of  true  consolation.  What  a  rich  mine  of  comfort 
and  strength  there  is  in  the  names,  under  which  God  is 
pleased  to  reveal  Himself  to  us. 

Monday. — V.  26.  "He  shall  testify  of  me."  Christ; 
in  these  last  discourses  with  His  disciples,  testifies  every- 
where of  the  Holy  Spirit,  puts  Him  in  the  foreground, 
tells  His  followers  that  it  was  expedient  for  them  that 
He  Himself  should  go  away,  because  if  He  went  not 
away,  the  Comforter,3  who  should  abide  with  them 
for  ever, — nay,  who  should  be  in  them  as  well  as  with 
them,  would  not  come  to  them.  And  when  the  Com- 
forter came,  He  testified  not  of  Himself,  but  of  Jesus ; 
inspired  the  Apostles  to  preach  Christ  crucified,4  and 
to  know  nothing  else  than  Him  among  their  converts ; 
as  the  Saviour  had  said,  "  He  shall  glorify  me  :  for  he 
shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you."5 
Thus  do  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  mutually 
glorify  one  another  ;  thus  does  the  Saviour  fasten  the 
expectations  of  the  disciples  upon  the  Comforter ;  and 

1  See  Rom.  viii.  26.  2  See  St.  John  xvi.  14. 

3  See  St.  John  xvi.  7  ;  and  xiv.  16,  17. 
4  See  1  Cor.  i.  23  ;  and  ii.  2.  6  St.  John  xvi.  14. 
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thus  does  the  Comforter  in  His  turn  reveal,  not  Himself, 
but  the  Saviour.  May  this  Divine  humility  be  my  model, 
and  one  of  my  criteria  in  self-examination  !  Do  I  shrink 
from  notice  in  the  little  good  I  try  to  do,  "  not  letting 
my  left  hand  know  what  my  right  hand  doeth  ?"*  Could 
I  bear  to  found  some  great  enterprise  of  benevolence,  and 
then,  devolving  the  administration  of  it  upon  another, 
turn  the  eyes  of  men  to  him,  and  let  him  have  the  credit  ? 
Or,  suppose  I  were  the  administrator,  could  I  bear  to 
exhibit  the  founder  only,  and  be  never  weary  of  putting 
him  forward  ?  Yet  this  is  what  Christ  did  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  what  the  Holy  Spirit  does  to  Christ.2 

Tuesday. — V.  27.  "And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  be- 
cause ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning."  The 
Apostles  were  to  witness  to  the  historical  facts  with  which 
their  experience  had  made  them  acquainted ;  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  was  to  second 
their  testimony.  Thus,  too,  in  the  present  day,  the  Church 
bears  witness  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  written  word  of  God,  lodges  them 
in  the  hands  of  her  children,  commends  them  to  their 
attention,  while  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can  do  so, 
applies  the  word  of  God  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
the  people.  And  thus  both  "  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say, 
Come  "3;  the  invitation  of  grace  issues  from  both  of  them. 
Let  me  take  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  way  in  which  the 
double  principle  of  Divine  and  human  agency  runs  through 
the  whole  scheme  of  man's  salvation.  Thou,  0  God,  must 
act  as  the  master-worker  in  the  matter  both  of  our  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification,  or  we  sinners  are  lost  for  ever. 

1  See  St.  Matt.  vi.  3. 

2  See  a  similar  Thought  for  the  Saturday  of  the  week  commencing 
with  the  Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter.  8  Rev.  xxii.  17. 
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Except  Thy  Son  and  Thy  Spirit  take  in  hand  the  work  of 
our  salvation  for  us,  there  is  no  hope  of  its  being  achieved. 
But  Thou  wouldst  have  us  work  also,  inasmuch  as  Thou 
hast  endowed  us  with  free  wills,  and  makest  the  agency 
of  those  free  wills  indispensable  to  our  salvation.  Thou 
biddest  us  "  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,"  strong  in  the  assurance  that  it  is  Thou  "  who 
workest  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  Thy  good 
pleasure."1 

Wednesday. — Chap.xvi.  1.  "These  things  have  I  spoken 
unto  you,  that  ye  should  not  be  offended."  "  Forewarned 
is  forearmed."  Our  Lord  forearms  His  disciples  by  assur- 
ing them  of  the  internal  presence  and  support  of  the  Com- 
forter. And  He  forewarns  them  by  telling  them  plainly 
of  the  rancorous  hostility,  with  which  their  message  should 
be  received  by  the  world,  so  that,  when  their  troubles 
came  upon  them,  they  should  be  able  to  say,  "  This  is  just 
what  our  Master  led  us  to  expect,  and  what  we  are  there- 
fore quite  prepared  for." — Let  me  learn  a  lesson  generally 
of  the  usefulness  of  foresight  and  preparation  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Let  me  habituate  myself  to  the  thought  of 
being  (as,  in  the  course  of  nature,  I  shall  probably  be) 
deprived  by  God's  Providence  of  several  blessings  which 
I  now  enjoy.  How  shall  I  do,  when  bereaved  of  this  or 
that  dear  friend  ?  It  is  of  no  use  hiding  my  eyes  from 
the  calamity.  Some  day  we  must  be  parted ;  and  how 
then  ?  could  I  support  the  blow,  with  the  internal  aid  of 
God  the  Comforter  ? — Nay  ;  it  is  a  very  good  and  healthful 
exercise,  to  look  forward  in  the  morning  of  each  day  to 
the  temptations  we  shall  probably  have  to  encounter,  and 
the  hours  when  it  will  behove  us  to  be  especially  watchful 
over  tongue  and  temper.  How  much  less  often  should  we 
1  See  Phil.  ii.  12,  13. 
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stumble  in  our  spiritual  course,  if  with  some  little  forecast 
we  prepared  ourselves  to  encounter  a  stumbling-block  ! 

Tliursday. — Chap.  xvi.  2.  "They  shall  put  you  out 
of  the  synagogues :  yea,  the  time  cometh  that  who- 
soever killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  ser- 
vice." The  nine  days,  which  elapsed  between  the 
Ascension-Day  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  were  days  of 
expectation.  Expectation  of  our  Lord's  Second  Advent 
eventually ;  for  the  angels  at  the  Ascension  had  held  out 
this  hope,  and  even  spoken  of  the  Second  Advent  as 
if  it  were  imminent ;  "  This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken 
up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner 
as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 1  Expectation  in 
the  immediate  foreground  of  the  Advent  of  the  Comforter, 
whom  our  Lord  had  promised  to  send  unto  His  disciples 
from  the  Father.  Their  Master  was  to  come  again  and 
receive  them  unto  Himself2 ;  and  before  and  until  this 
took  place,  they  were  to  receive  from  the  mission  of  the 
Comforter  all  the  consolation,  and  light,  and  strength, 
which  they  could  possibly  require  for  the  execution  of 
their  mission.  Yet  they  must  not  think  that  it  should  be 
all  bright.  If  their  future  were  to  be  gilded  with  radiant 
hope,  and  if  they  might  expect  interior  consolation,  they 
were  also  to  look '  forward  to  hostility  and  ill-treatment 
in  their  outward  circumstances.  "  In  the  world,"  both 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  "  they  should  have  tribulation."3  They 
should  be  excommunicated  by  the  Church  in  whose  bosom 
they  had  been  bred.  Nay,  they  were  to  expect,  not  only 
spiritual  censures,  but  loss  of  all  things,  and  of  life  itself, 
for  Christ's  sake.  Zealots  for  the  law,  or  for  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  heathen,  would  think  it  an  act  of  devotion 
to  put  them  to  death. — Let  me  learn,  Lord,  that  those 

1  Acts  i.  11.          2  See  St.  John  xiv.  3.  8  See  St.  John  xvi.  33. 
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who  confess  Thee  bravely  before  men  must  not  make  their 
account  to  lead  smooth  unruffled  lives.  If,  in  days  when 
persecution  has  ceased,  there  may  not  be  much  trouble 
without,  still  the  word  stands  fast  that  "  we  must  through 
much  tribulation "  (through  sanctified  sorrow,  and  the 
stroke  of  God's  hand,  if  not  of  man's)  "  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."1  None  are  "  counted  worthy  "2  of  that 
kingdom  save  those  who  are  willing  to  "  suffer  "  for  it. 

Friday. — Chap.  xvi.  3.  "  And  these  things  will  they  do 
unto  you,  because  they  have  not  known  the  Father,  nor  me." 
How  loving  and  lenient  is  our  Lord,  in  His  estimate  of  men's 
worst  offences  !  He  knew  that  the  Jews  were  about  to 
crucify  Him.  And  here  he  foretells  that  after  they  had 
crucified  the  Head,  they  would  show  a  similar  ferocious 
malignity  against  the  members  ;  "  Whosoever  killeth  you 
will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service."  And  He  attributes 
it  to  ignorance  of  God,  just  as  at  the  actual  crucifixion  He 
prayed ;  "  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."3  Doubtless  they  must  have  recognised  both  the 
Father  and  Him  ;  for  had  not  the  disciples  done  so  ?  and 
had  not  the  other  Jews  the  same  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  Saviour's  miracles,  and  hearing  the  words  of  grace 
which  proceeded  out  of  His  lips,  which  the  disciples  en- 
joyed ?  But  they  were  blinded  by  their  prejudices  in 
favour  of  a  carnal  Messiah,  who  should  set  up  a  temporal 
kingdom.  Our  Lord,  however,  does  not  dwell  upon  their 
malice,  awful  as  it  was,  but  upon  their  blindness ;  "  they 
have  not  known  the  Father,  nor  me  ";  Saul  shall  have  the 
only  excuse  made  for  his  persecutions,  which  his  case 
admits  of, — he  "  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief."4 — 0  Lord, 
dost  Thou  not  by  this  Thy  lenity  read  a  lesson  of  charity 

1  See  Acts  xiv.  22.  *  See  2  Thess.  i.  5. 

3  St.  Luke  xxiii.  34.  4  See  1  Tim.  i.  13. 
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to  Thy  disciples  ?  If  thou  canst  make  excuses  for  "  the 
blasphemers,  the  persecutors,  the  injurious,"  and  allege  all 
the  extenuation  which  their  offence  admits  of,  shall  not 
we  much  rather  show  forbearance  to  them,  who  have  our- 
selves so  much  of  perverseness,  and  so  many  sins  against 
the  light,  to  be  forgiven  ? 

Saturday. — Chap.  xvi.  4.  "  But  these  things  have  I 
told  you,  that  when  the  time  shall  come,  ye  may 
remember  that  I  told  you  of  them."  The  disciples, 
finding  their  experience  to  correspond  exactly  with 
what  their  Master  had  predicted,  would  thence  reap  two 
great  benefits.  First,  a  confirmation  of  their  faith  in 
Him, — as  He  Himself  says  elsewhere,  "  Now  I  tell  you 
before  it  come,  that,  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  may 
believe  that  I  am  he."1  Secondly,  a  firm  persuasion 
that,  as  He  had  foreseen  and  foretold  their  troubles, 
He  would  assuredly  support  them  when  called  upon  to 
suffer.  To  have  foreseen  the  trouble,  what  would  this 
be  with  their  loving  Lord  but  to  have  provided  against 
it, — to  have  taken  steps  to  enable  them  to  meet  it 
properly?  Though  our  Lord  has  never  spoken  in  our 
hearing,  as  in  that  of  His  Apostles,  yet  He  has  given  us 
His  written  word.  And  whenever  we  find  that  written 
word,  as  happens  often  to  the  devout  and  spiritual  mind, 
to  meet  our  experience, — nay  to  adjust  itself  in  a  wonder- 
ful way,  not  only  to  our  inward  needs,  but  to  the  very 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, — how  does  this  con- 
firm our  faith,  and  tide  us  with  a  full  wave  over  our  trials 
and  difficulties  !  To  use  the  expression  of  a  devout  and 
learned  writer ;  "  It  seems  as  if  His  knowledge,  which 
wrapped  us  all  around,  was  our  very  strength  against  the 
things  He  speaks  of ;  our  very  tower  of  refuge,  into  which 

1  St.  John  xiii.  19. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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we  may  flee  as  into  His  Presence.  If  we  belong  to  Him, 
our  head  is  above  in  heaven,  and  we,  the  members  of  His 
body,  are  below :  the  head  is  one  with  the  body,  careth 
for  it,  feels  with  it  by  most  mysterious,  intimate  sympathy  ; 
guides,  protects,  and  governs  it."1 

1  The  late  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.     "Devotional  Commentary  on 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels ; "  Vol.  I.  p.  503  [Rivingtons :  1875]. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
THE  GOSPEL  FOR  WHITSUN-DAY. 

ST.  JOHN  xiv.  15  to  the  middle  ofv.  31 
(only  prefixing  to  v.  15  the  words  "  Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples  "). 

15  3ksus  saiB  unto  bis  Bisctples,  3[f  pe  lobe  me  keep  mp  commanB= 

16  ments.    2nB  3!  toill  prap  tbe  jFatber,  anB  be  sbatt  gibe  pou  another 

17  Comforter,  tbat  be  map  abiBe  toitb  pou  for  eber  j  eben  tbe  Spirit 
of  tttttb,  tobom  tbe  toorlB  cannot  receive,  because  it  seetb  !)tm  not, 
neither  fcnotoetb  bint  }  tut  pe  knoio  !)tm  j  for  fje  DtoeHett)  tottij  pou, 

18  anti  slialf  be  in  rou.    31  toil!  not  leabe  pott  comfortless  j  31  toil!  come 

19  to  pott.    £et  a  little  tofjile,  anu  tfie  toorlu  sect!)  me  no  more  j  ittt 

20  pe  sec  me :  because  31  Hbe,  pe  sfjall  libe  also.     3t  t%at  Dap  pe  si) all 

21  knoto,  tljat  31  am  in  mp  JFatljer,  anu  pou  in  me,  ann  31  in  pon.    J^e 
tljat  bat^  mp  commandments,  ann  fceepetl)  tljem,  Ije  it  is  tliat  loiictl) 
me  ;  anB  Ije  tljat  lobetl)  me  stiall  be  lobeB  of  mp  JTatljer,  anB  31  toiH 

22  lobe  bim,  anB  toill  manifest  mp  self  to  fiim.    3luBas  saitlj  unto  Ijim, 
(not  3lscariot)  Lorn,  ftoto  is  it  tliat  tljott  toilt  manifest  tljp  self  unto 

23  us,  anB  not  unto  tlje  IB  or  IB  r1    Jcstts  anstoereB,  anB  saiB  unto  ijim, 
3f  a  man  lobe  me,  Ije  tottt  ieep  mp  toorBS  :  anB  mp  /Fatfter  toil!  lobe 

24  Ijim,  anB  taie  bjill  come  unto  fitm,  anD  mate  our  aboBe  toitl)  btm.    I^e 
tljat  lobet^  me  not,  fecepetlj  not  mp  sapings:  anB  tlje  toorB  tobict) 

25  pou  bear,  is  not  mine ;  but  tlje  Jatbers  tobtcb  sent  me.  tJCbese  tbings 

26  babe  31  spoken  unto  pou,  being  pet  present  toitb  pou.    TSut  tbe 
Comforter,  tobicb.  is  tbe  bdp  (Sb^St,  iubom  tbe  JFatber  toil!  senB  in 
mp  name,  be  Sball  teacb  pou  alf  things,  anB  bring  all  tbings  to  pout 

27  remembrance,  tobatsoebcr  31  babe  SaiB  unto  pou.   Peace  31  Ifabe  toitb 
pou,  mp  peace  31  gibe  unto  pott:  not  as  tbe  toorlB  gibetb,  gibe  31 
unto  pou.    JLet  not  pour  beatt  be  troublcB,  neitber  let  it  be  afratB. 

28  £e  babe  bearB  bo  to  31  SaiB  unto  pou,  31  go  atoap  anB  come  again  unto 
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pou.    3If  pe  lobeB  me,  ye  mouln  rejopce,  because  31  sain,  31  50  unto 

29  rtje  Jacket:  for  mp  jFatfier  ijs  greater  tTjan  31.     2nn  noto  31  fiabe 
tolD  pott  before  it  come  to  pass,  rftat  tofien  it  isf  come  to  pass  j>e 

30  mtgljt  foeliefce.    ^ereafter  31  toill  not  talk  muclj  toitfj  you:  for  tfje 

31  prince  of  t1)i&  toorln  comet!),  ann  Ijad)  nothing  in  me.    "But  tfiat 
tfie  tootln  map  fenoto  tfiat  31  lotoe  tfte  jFartjer;  ann  ast  tfje  JFather 
gabe  me  commanmnent,  eben  so  31  Do. 

[  1549.  1662  S.B. 

Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples,  If  ye  Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples,  If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments,  love  me  keep  my  commandments, 
and  I  will  pray  the  Father,  etc.  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  etc. 

The  Sarum  Gospel  for  Whitsun-Day  went  through  two  operations  at 
the  hands  of  the  compilers  of  King  Edward's  First  Book,  which  ended  in 
leaving  nothing  of  it  remaining.  It  began  in  the  middle  of  v.  23  of  St. 
John  xiv.  (thus  ;  "In  illo  tempore,  Dix.it  Jesus  discipulis  suis ;  Si  quis 
diligit  me,  sermonem  meum  servabit"),  and  went  down  (as  our  present 
Gospel  does)  to  the  middle  of  the  last  verse  of  the  Chapter,  "  But  that  the 
world  may  know  that  I  love  the  Father  ;  and  as  the  Father  gave  me  com- 
mandment, even  so  I  do."  The  Reformers  in  1549  seem  to  have  considered 
the  commencement  infelicitous,  as  indeed  it  was  ;  for  in  truth  the  Gospel 
began  with  the  answer  to  a  question  from  "Judas,  not  Iscariot,"  which 
question  ("Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and 
not  unto  the  world  ? ")  was  not  given.  That  the  question  should  be  given, 
they  may  not  unreasonably  have  thought  to  be  essential  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  answer.  But  the  question  was  linked  on  closely  to 
our  Lord's  promise  to  manifest  Himself  to  him  who  had  His  command- 
ments and  kept  them  ;  and  that  again  hung  on  to  the  preceding  verses. 
They  could  not  find  a  sufficient  break  in  the  thought  till  they  came  to  v. 
15,  "If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments"  ;  and  there  accordingly 
they  fixed  the  beginning  of  the  new  Gospel.  But  (probably  on  the  ground 
that  to  have  retained  the  old  Gospel  with  the  preceding  eight  verses  pre- 
fixed would  have  made  the  extract  too  long)  they  terminated  their  new 
Gospel  with  v.  21  just  before  Judas's  question, — "I  will  love  him,  and  will 
shew  mine  own  self  unto  him."  —  In  1552,  however,  the  compilers  of 
Edward's  Second  Book,  who  were  perhaps  less  scrupulous  about  lengthy 
selections,  and  possibly  also  thought  that  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  old 
Sarum  Gospel  was  to  be  regretted,  carried  the  Gospel  of  1549  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  verse  of  the  Chapter,  thus  embracing  both  the  Sarum 
Gospel,  and  the  additional  verses  which  in  1549  had  been  prefixed  to  it. 
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And  thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  Whitsun-Day  Gospel  is  decidedly 
long, — longer  perhaps  than  any  other  Sunday  Gospel,  with  the  exception 
of  that  for  the  Sunday  next  before  Easter. — The  commencement  of  the 
Gospel,  as  it  now  stands,  is  excellently  chosen  (thanks  to  the  Reformers 
of  1549).  At  the  point  where  it  begins,  there  is  a  real  break  in  the 
thought.  Our  Lord  has  been  speaking  of  the  power  of  faith  ("He  that 
believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also,"  v.  12),  and  making 
large  promises  to  the  prayer  of  faith  ("  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my 
name,  I  will  do  it,"  v.  14) ;  and  now  "Hortatur,  statim  post  tidem,  ad 
amorem  "  (Bengel).  "The  thought  of  love  follows  that  of  faith.  Faith 
issues  'in  works  of  poiver :  love  in  works  of  devotion'  "  (Professor  West- 
cott).—Tanslation  0/1540.  (1)  V.  18.  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfort- 
lesse. "  This  word,  as  the  translation  of  optpavovs,  was  first  given  by  Tyn- 
dale,  and  adopted  both  by  Cranmer  and  the  Genevan  Translators.  The 
Rhemish  Translators  give  "orphanes."  Perhaps  there  is  no  rendering  so 
faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  significant,  as  WycliffVs,  "fadirles," — 
(bereaved  of  "the  everlasting  Father,"  Isaiah  ix.  6).  The  Revisers  of 
1881  give  us  "desolate,"  with  "orphans"  in  the  margin.  (2)  V.  19. 
"  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more,  but  ye  see  me  :  for 
I  live,  and  ye  shall  live."  This  rendering  of  the  last  clause  is  that  of 
Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Rhemish  Translators. 
It  was  King  James's  Translators  first,  who  gave  the  much  more  pointed 
and  significant  rendering,  "  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  Of  the 
earlier  translation  Professor  Westcott  says  that,  while  the  original  allows 
of  it,  "the  sense  is  much  feebler;  and  the  construction  is  not  after  St. 
John's  manner.  Comp.  xiii.  14  ;  xiv.  3  ;  xv.  20."  (3)  V.  22.  "Lord  what 
is  done  that  thou  wilt  shew  theyself  (sic)  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?" 
And  so  Wycliffe  (after  the  Vulgate,  "  Domine,  quid  factum  est,  quia 
manifestations  es  nobis  teipsum,  et  non  mundo  ? ")  "  What  is  done  that 
thou  wilt  ? "  is  a  more  faithful  rendering  than  that  of  our  Authorised 
Version,  "How  is  it  that  thou  wilt?",  and  the  Revisers  of  1881  have 
gone  back  to  it ;  "  Lord,  what  is  come  to  pass  that  thou  wilt  manifest 
thyself  unto  us,  etc."  "The  question  implies  that  some  change  must 
have  come  over  the  plans  of  the  Lord.  It  is  assumed  that  as  Messiah  He 
would  naturally  have  revealed  Himself  publicly :  something  then  must 
have  happened,  so  Judas  argues,  by  which  the  sphere  of  Christ's  mani- 
festation was  limited "  (Professor  Westcott}.  (4)  V.  27.  "Let  not  your 
hearts  be  grieved,  neither  fear."  It  is  "your  heart"  in  the  original  (^ 
rapacrcrtaOu  ii^Cov  r)  KapSla,  /j.r)5t  SeiXidrw).  As  believers  in  Christ,  tln-y 
had  one  heart,  and  one  soul.  While  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  are  equally 
at  fault  here,  Wyclifte  is  right ;  "  be  not  youre  herte  afruied,  ne  drede  it " 
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(Vulg.  "Non  turbetur  cor  vestrum,  neque  formidet.")  V.  28.  "If  ye 
loved  me,  ye  would  verily  rejoice."  The  word  "verily"  has  no  repre- 
sentative in  the  Greek  ;  yet  it  is  found  in  Tyndale's  and  the  Genevan  and 
Rhemish  Translations  as  well  as  Cranmer's.  Wycliffe  has  "forsothe  ye 
schulden  haue  ioie."  It  is  a  vestige  of  the  Vulgate,  which  lingered  in  the 
early  English  Translations  ("Si  diligeretis  me,  gauderetis  utique,  quia 
vado  ad  Patrem")  till  King  James's  Translators  finally  extinguished  it.] 

Sunday. —  V.  17.  "Ye  know  him;  for  he  dwelleth 
with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."  Men  knew  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  were  under  His  influence,  before  Pentecost. 
"  Holy  men  of  God,"  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  "  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."1  And  David 
cries,  "  Take  not  thy  holy  Spirit  from  me,"2  plainly  show- 
ing that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  Spirit.  What,  then, 
was  the  difference  between  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
before  and  after  Pentecost  ?  "  He  dwelleth  with  you " 
(by  your  side),  "  and  shall  be  in  you."  And,  again,  the 
Spirit  under  the  Old  Dispensation  is  compared  to  floods 
poured  from  without  upon  a  thirsty  soil ;  "  I  will  pour 
water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground."3  But  under  the  New  it  is  said ;  "  The  water  that 
I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life."4  And  again ;  "  He  that  believeth 
on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water."5  An  external  shower,  re- 
freshing the  parched  soil,  is  one  thing.  A  perennial 
spring,  bubbling  up  from  within  the  earth,  is  another. 
True  believers  under  the  New  Covenant  not  only  have 
their  own  thirst  slaked,  but  are  made  fountains  of  life  and 
blessing  to  others. — Am  I  such  a  fountain  ?  Do  I  even 
seek  to  be  one  ?  Is  the  little  patch  of  human  life  and 
society  which  lies  around  me,  the  greener,  the  fresher,  the 

1  2  Pet.  i.  21.  2  Ps.  li.  11.  8  Isaiah  xliv.  3. 

*  St.  John  iv.  14.  5  St.  John  vii.  38. 
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more  spiritually  fertile,  for  my  existence  ?  By  the  answer 
to  this  question  I  shall  ascertain  whether  I  have  indeed 
been  made  partaker  of  the  great  gift  of  the  New  Covenant. 
When  the  Comforter  first  came,  He  came  in  the  form  of 
tongues,  whereby  men  were  impelled  to  speak  to  others  the 
wonderful  works  of  God.1 

Monday. — V.  18.  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfort- 
less." In  the  original  it  is  "  orphans,"  or  fatherless.  "  The 
very  word,"  says  Canon  Westcott  beautifully,  "which 
describes  their  sorrow,  confirms  their  sonship."  Our 
translators  would  have  done  well  to  preserve  the  exact 
idea  of  the  original ;  "  I  will  not  leave  yon  fatherless"  This 
would  have  connected  the  Gospel  in  the  minds  of  readers 
with  a  passage  in  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  one  of  those 
appointed  for  Whitsun-Day ;  "  A  father  of  the  fatherless 
...  is  God  in  his  holy  habitation."  2  Christ  had  been  to 
His  disciples  a  Father ;  nay,  he  was  their  Father  in  right 
of  His  divine  nature.  Among  the  glorious  titles  given  by 
Isaiah  to  the  "  child  born,"  and  "  the  son  given  unto  us," 
is  that  of  "  the  everlasting  Father."3  And  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  "  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  which  title  also  con- 
nects itself  with  this  Gospel  in  another  verse  (2  7),  where 
our  Lord  says,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you."  And  we  find  that  Isaiah,  quoted  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  speaks  of  Christ 
and  His  disciples  as  "  I  and  the  children  whom  the  LOED 
hath  given  me  "4;  to  which  the  Apostle  adds,  "  Forasmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he 
also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same."  5  And  our 
Lord,  recognising  this  relation  explicitly  in  the  thirteenth 
Chapter  of  St.  John,  calls  His  disciples  "  little  children" ; 

1  See  Acts  ii.  11.  2  V.  5.  3  See  Isaiah  ix.  6. 

4  Isaiah  viii.  18.  °  Heb.  ii.  14. 
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"  Little  children,  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you." 1 
He  uses  the  diminutive  to  express  tenderness  and  solici- 
tude for  them,  as  who  would  say;  "Ye  are  not  only 
children,  but  young  children,  needing  a  parent's  care ; 
children  who  will  perish,  if  left  in  orphanhood.  I  will 
not  so  leave  you." — 0  Lord,  the  true  consolation  of  Thy 
Spirit  is  to  know  by  experience  Thy  fatherly  compassion 
for  us,  and  the  loving-kindness  with  which,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  compassion,  Thou  watchest  over  us  from  Thy 
throne  above. 

Tuesday. — V.  18.  "I  will  come  to  you."  In  the 
original  the  verb  is  in  the  present  tense,  not  the  future  ; 
"  I  come,"  or  rather,  "  am  coming  to  you."  I  am  coming 
in  my  own  Person  at  my  resurrection.  I  am  coming  at 
Pentecost,  in  the  Person  of  the  Comforter.  I  am  coming 
at  the  end  of  the  world  to  "  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 2  One  name  by  which 
Messiah  went  among  the  Jews  was  "  the  Coming  One," 
— "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come "  (o  ep^o/iei/o?,  the 
Coming  One),  "or  do  we  look  for  another?"3  Messiah 
was  He  whose  coming  had  been  ever  looked  for,  in 
compliance  with  the  original  promise  respecting  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  who  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,4  and 
until  whose  final  coming  the  serpent's  head  will  not  be 
effectually  bruised.  Observe,  also,  that  His  Advent  in 
the  flesh  prepared  the  way  for,  and  opened  out  into,  His 
Advent  in  a  spiritual  body  at  His  resurrection,  and 
this  again  into  His  Advent  by  the  Comforter,  and 
this  will  eventually  open  out  into  His  final  Advent,  so 
that  the  word  "  I  am  coming "  is  ever  germinant  in  its 
fulfilment. — Lord,  may  I  be  living  in  the  spirit  of  hope, 

1  St.  Jolm  xiii.  33.  2  St.  John  xiv.  3. 

8  St.  Matt.  xi.  3.  *  Gen.  iii.  15. 
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waiting  for  Thy  Son  from  heaven,1  "  who  shall  change  our 
vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious 
body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself."2 

Wednesday. — V.  26.  "  He  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I 
have  said  unto  you."  Let  me  meditate  to-day  on  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  memory.  Their 
Master's  words,  uttered  in  their  hearing,  would  have 
escaped  from  the  Apostles,  or  would  have  been  inaccur- 
ately reported  by  them,  had  not  their  memory  been  super- 
naturally  quickened  to  recall  His  instructions.  And 
when  the  words  were  so  recalled,  the  "  teaching  "  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  also  promised  in  this  verse,  explained 
and  enforced  them,  put  them  in  a  new  light,  enabled  them 
to  see  a  beauty  and  significance  in  sayings  which  before 
were  dark. — 0  Lord,  the  awful  truth  is  revealed  in  Thy 
word, — nay,  and  in  our  own  experience, — that  Satan  has 
a  power  over  the  human  memory.  As  the  birds  carry  off 
the  seed,  which  lies  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so 
the  devil,  Thou  assurest  us,  taketh  away  the  word  out  of 
man's  heart,  lest  he  should  believe  and  be  saved.3  0  Lord, 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  counteract  his  devices.  Make  my 
heart  soft  and  receptive,  when  I  read  or  hear  Thy  word, 
that  the  good  seed  may  sink  deep  into  my  soul,  and, 
being  cherished  there  by  meditation,  may  take  root  and 
in  due  time  bring  forth  fruit.  And,  as  thou  quickenest 
memory,  so  quicken  intelligence  also,  that  in  the  old 
familiar  texts  a  new  significance  may  continually  be 
discerned  by  me,  and  new  treasures  of  edification  dis- 
covered. 

Tlmrsday. — V.  2*7.  "Peace  I  leave  with  you"  (this 

1  1  Thoss.  i.  10.          2  Phil.  iiL  21.          8  See  St.  Luke  viii.  5,  12. 
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was  an  ordinary  form  of  farewell,  equivalent  to  our 
"  good-bye,"  which  Christ  here  takes  up  and  mints  afresh, 
and  issues  it  with  a  higher  significance  than  it  had  in  the 
world's  mouth)  ;  "  my  peace  "  (literally,  "  the  peace  which 
is  mine  ")  "  I  give  unto  you."  How  shall  we  distinguish 
betweeen  the  peace  which  He  leaves,  and  that  which  He 
gives  ?  Let  us  say  that  the  peace  which  He  leaves  is  the 
peace  of  reconciliation  —  that  reconciliation  which  was 
brought  about  by  His  death  ("  That  he  might  reconcile 
both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross"1;  "Therefore 
being  justified  by  faith  we  have  peace  with  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " 2),  and  that  the  peace  which  is 
specially  His,  and  which  He  gives,  is  the  sense  of  sonship, 
of  being  in  Him  adopted  into  God's  family — a  peace 
resulting  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father.3  To  be  made  to  feel  that  Christ  is 
a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  this  is  a  source  of  peace.  It 
is  a  further  step  to  be  made  to  feel  that  God  in  Him  is 
not  only  reconciled,  but  prepared  to  deal  with  us  as  a 
reconciled  Father.  Then  let  me  repeat  Philip's  prayer, 
only  with  greater  intelligence  than  he ;  "  Lord,  shew  us 
the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."  4  To  be  shown  the  Father 
will  fill  up  every  void  in  the  heart,  will  give  us  the  peace 
which  is  specially  Thine,  inasmuch  as  Thou,  who  needest 
for  Thyself  no  peace  of  reconciliation,  yet  livest  always  in 
enjoyment  of  that  unbroken  communion  with  Thy  Father, 
which  is  the  truest  and  highest  peace. 

Friday. — V.  2  7.  "  Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you."  The  better  and  higher  peace,  which  results 
from  the  sense  of  sonship,  is  kept  in  reserve  until  we  have 
first  tasted  the  lower  peace,  which  comes  from  a  sense  of 

1  Eph.  ii.  16.  a  Rom.  v.  1. 

8  Rom.  viii.  15.  *  St.  John  xiv.  8. 
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reconciliation.  Thus  Christ  gives  His  best  last.  But  not 
so  the  world.  The  world  gives  its  best  first.  Pleasures 
and  excitements  and  honours,  which  are  very  captivating, 
and  have  a  special  charm  for  us  in  early  life,  lose  their 
zest,  and  begin  to  pall  upon  us  in  our  later  years.  The 
rule  of  the  world  in  recompence  is,  "  Every  man  at  the 
beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine ;  and  when  men  have 
well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse."  The  rule  of 
Christ  is,  on  the  other  hand,  "  But  thou  hast  kept  the 
good  wine  until  now." l  We  need  not  deny  that  the  world 
has  its  pleasures,  some  of  them  very  fascinating  ones ;  it 
would  have  no  votaries,  if  it  had  nothing  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  pleasure.  But  so  also  has  the  life  of  faith  and 
devotion.  And  the  gratifications,  which  this  latter  life 
affords,  grow  in  power  and  attractiveness  as  life  wears 
on.  More  treasures  are  discerned  in  the  promises  of  God, 
as  the  soul  makes  fresh  experiment  of  their  truth.  And 
the  peace,  and  the  good  hope  through  grace,  develope 
themselves  more  as  the  goal  is  more  nearly  approached. 

Saturday. — V.  28.  "Ye  have  heard  how  I  said  unto 
you,  I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  If  ye  loved 
me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father." 
How  selfish  are  we  oftentimes  in  passionately  wishing  to 
detain  some  dear  friend  by  our  side,  whose  example  and 
influence  have  been  of  use  to  us,  and  who  has  bound  him- 
self up  with  our  best  and  holiest  associations.  It  is  good 
for  him  to  be  here,  we  think,  looking  only  to  ourselves ; 
why  should  God  remove  him  ?  Well,  if  it  were  clearly 
good  for  ourselves  to  detain  him  amongst  us,  is  the  wish 
for  this  detention  what  true  love  would  dictate,  when  God 
is  proposing  to  put  him  out  of  harm's  way,  and  to  place 
him  in  Christ's  bosom  in  Paradise  ?  Surely,  if  we  loved 

1  St.  John  ii.  10. 
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him,  we  should  rejoice  at  such  a  prospect  for  him.  But 
very  possibly  God  may  see  that  for  us  also  it  is  good  to 
lose  him ;  that  we  are  leaning  more  upon  him  than  it 
is  meet  to  lean  upon  any  creature,  and  that  the  bereave- 
ment will  be  the  best  means  of  preparing  us  for  future 
re-union,  by  leading  us  to  set  our  affection  on  things 
above,1  and  have  our  treasure  in  heaven.2  It  was  ex- 
pedient for  our  Lord  to  go  away,  that  the  Comforter 
might  come;  and  this,  it  may  be,  was  only  the  highest 
and  grandest  exemplification  of  a  law  which  operates 
also  in  other  bereavements. 

1  See  Col.  iiL  2.  a  See  St.  Matt.  vi.  19,  20. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE  GOSPEL  FOR  TRINITY-SUNDAY. 

ST.  JOHN  iii.  1  to  16. 

1  3Tbere  toas  a  man  of  tbe  pTjarteeesf,  namen  jBtconemus,  a  ruler 

2  of  tbe  3Ieto:3.    die  same  came  to  31esus  bp  nigbt,  ann  gain  unto 
bint,  3Rabbi,  toe  fenoto  tbat  tbou  art  a  teacher  come  from  ©on  :  JFor 
no  man  can  Do  tbese  miracles  tbat  tbou  noest,  except  ©on  be  toitb 

3  f)im.    Jesus  anstoercn  ann  sate  unto  ijim,  Clcrilp,  fccrilp  31  Sap  unto 
tbee,  <£rcept  a  man  be  born  again,  fie  cannot  see  tbe  feingnom  of 

4  ©on.    JQiconemttji  said;  unto  Ijun,  ipoto  can  a  man  be  born  luijrn  fjc 
id  oin  f  can  be  enter  tbe  seconn  time  into  bis  mothers  toomb,  ann 

5  be  born  :•    31esus  anstueren,  dlerilp,  bertlp  31  sap  unto  tbee,  <£rcept 
a  man  be  born  of  toater,  ann  of  tbe  Spirit,  be  cannot  enter  into  tlje 

6  tingnom  of  ©on.    Cbat  tobtcT)  is  born  of  tbe  flesb,  is  flesb ,  ann 

7  tbat  tobicb  is  born  of  tbe  Spirit,  is  Spirit.    (Barbel  not  tbat  31 

8  sain  unto  tbee,  £e  must  be  born  again.    'Sbe  toinn  blotoetb  toljere 
it  listetb,  ann  tbou  bearest  tbe  sounn  tbereof  j  but  canst  not  tell 
tobettce  it  cometb,  ann  tobitber  it  goetb  ',  So  is  efcetp  one  tbat  is 

9  born  of  tbe  Spirit.    J3iconemuS  anstoeten  ann  sain  unto  bint ;  Ipoua 

10  can  tbcse  tbings  be  ?    Icsus  anstoeten  ann  sain  unto  dim,  art  tbou 

11  a  master  of  31srael,  ann  fcnotocst  not  tbese  tbings^    Qerilp,  fterilp 
31  sap  unto  tbee,  CCIc  sprat  tbat  toe  no  knoui,  ann  testift'c  tbat  toe 

12  babe  seen,  ann  pe  receibe  not  our  toitness.    31  f  31  bate  toln  pou 
eartblp  tbtngs,  ann  pe  belietic  not^  boto  sball  pe  belieiie  if  31  tell 

13  pou  of  beaftenlp  tbings  f    2nn  no  man  batb  asccnncn  up  to  beaben, 
but  be  tbat  came  noton  from  beaten,  etoen  tbe  Son  of  man,  tobo  is 

14  in  beaten.     3nn  as  ^oses  liftcn  up  tbe  serpent  in  tbe  toilnerncss: 

15  etoen  so  must  tbe  Son  of  man  be  Uften  up  j  tbat  toboSoeber  beltebetlt) 
in  bint,  sbouln  not  perisb,  but  babe  eternal  life. 
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[         Miss.  SAR.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  illo  tempore,  Erat  There  was  a  man   of        There  was  a  man  of 

homo      ex      Pharisaeis,  the     Pharisees,     named  the     Pharisees,     named 

Nicodemus  nomine,  etc.  Nicodemus,    a  ruler    of  Nicodemus,   a  rnler   of 

( VuLg.  Erat  autem  homo  the  Jews.  the   Jews.     (Gr.   ty  8t 

ex  Pharisaeis,  Nicodemus  foGpuiros  £K   TWI>  <f>apt- 

nomine,  etc.  7aiuv,  etc.) 

Our  Authorised  Version  (following  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan 
Version)  have  not  represented  the  8t  at  all.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  connexion  with  the  preceding  Chapter  which  S£  marks,  is  important 
and  interesting.  It  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  the  words  of  Professor 
"Westcott  (in  loc. ).  The  last  verses  of  Chap.  ii.  had  told  us  that  ' '  Jesus 
did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he  knew  all  men,  and  needed 
not  that  any  should  testify  of  man :  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man." 
Hereupon  the  Professor  remarks,  "Nicodemus  offered  at  once  an  example 
of  the  Lord's  inward  knowledge  of  men,  and  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule  which  He  observed  in  not  trusting  Himself  to  them.  The  word 
'man'  is  repeated  to  emphasize  the  connexion  with  ii.  25."  In  the 
Revised  Version  of  1881,  the  particle  is  rendered  "Now." — Translation  of 
1540.  (1)  V.  3.  "Except  a  man  be  born  from  above," — a  rendering 
which  King  James's  Translators  have  given  us  in  their  margin  as  an 
alternative  for  again.  Wycliffe  has,  "born  again"  ;  Tyndale,  born  anew. 
The  Translators  of  1611  adopted  Wycliffe's  rendering ;  the  Revisers  of 
1881  have  adopted  Tyndale's.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Professor  West- 
cott's  learned  additional  Note  (at  the  end  of  Chap.  III.),  in  which  he  sums 
up  the  arguments  for  either  rendering  thus  ;  "  There  seems  then  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  sense  given  by  the  Authorised  Version  is  right, 
though  the  notion  is  not  that  of  mere  repetition  (again),  but  of  an  analo- 
gous process  (anew)."  (2)  V.  13.  "And  no  man  ascendeth  up  to  heaven, 
but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven."  The  present  tense  of  the  verb 
"ascend"  is  given  in  all  the  four  earliest  English  Versions,  Wycliffe's, 
Tyndale's,  Cranmer's,  and  the  Genevan.  So  manifest  an  error,  when  the 
Greek  has  the  perfect  (ouSets  dvaS^SrjKev  eis  rbv  ovpavbv),  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  the  Translators  to  have  thought  that  the  accurate 
rendering  of  the  tense  ("No  man  hath  ascended,"  etc.)  would  imply  that 
our  Lord  had,  at  the  time  of  speaking,  ascended  into  heaven.  But  all  that 
is  meant  is  ;  "Man,  who  lives  on  earth,  can  only  know  what  is  done  in 
heaven,  either  by  ascending  to  heaven  himself,  or  from  the  testimony  of 
one  who  has  already  been  there.  Jesus  as  God  had  no  need  to  ascend  up 
into  heaven  in  order  to  learn  the  things  of  heaven.  By  His  nature  as  God 
He  was  already  in  heaven." — Dunwell's  "Commentary  on  St.  John's 
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Gospel,"  p.  70  [J.  T.  Hayes,  Lyall  Place:  1872].  The  "but-"  (el  ^) 
excepts  onr  LORD  generally  from  the  ignorance  of  heavenly  things  attach- 
ing to  ordinary  members  of  the  human  race,  not  from  the  number  of  those 
who  had  never  visited  heaven.  "How  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things?"  "/  am  competent  to  do  that,  having  come  down 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  dwelling  there  even  now  in  virtue  of  my  Divine 
Nature.  But  I  am  the  only  competent  Witness  on  such  matters  ;  for 
no  man  hath  ever  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  come  back  to  recount  his 
experiences."] 

Sunday. — What  a  beautiful  blending  of  love  and  truth  I 
observe  in  our  Lord's  dealing  with  Nicodemus !  Nico- 
demus,  though  under  certain  convictions,  was  afraid  and 
ashamed  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  and  therefore  came 
to  Him  under  cover  of  the  night.  It  was  an  unseason- 
able hour  to  come,  when  doors  were  shut,  and  the  children 
of  many  a  householder,  like  the  householder  himself,  were 
in  bed l ;  but  our  Lord  did  not  decline  to  receive  and 
converse  with  him.  It  is  never  out  of  season  to  seek 
Thee,  blessed  Jesus  ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  Thee  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night,  Thou  wilt  in  no  wise  cast  out.2 
Moreover,  Thou  dost  not  quench  the  smoking  flax 3 ;  but 
from  such  poor  and  meagre  convictions  as  Nicodemus  had, 
when  he  came  to  Thee,  Thou  dost  seek  to  lead  him  on  by 
Thy  expostulations  to  higher  and  more  saving  truth.  And 
yet  how  faithful  art  Thou  in  Thy  dealings  with  him  !  So 
far  from  seeming  flattered  by  his  visit,  as  if  it  were  a 
homage  to  Thy  claims,  Thou  tellest  him  plainly  of  his 
ignorance  of  things  which  most  concerned  him  (ignorance, 
which  in  him,  as  "  a  master  of  Israel,"  was  quite  inexcus- 
able), and  impliest  that  he  must  begin  his  whole  spiritual 
life  de  novo,  being  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  in 
Baptism,  and  thus  entering  into  Thy  school  as  a  learner, 

1  See  St  Luke  xi.  7.  -  See  St.  John  vi.  37. 

3  See  Isaiah  xlii.  3,  and  St.  Matt.  xii.  20. 
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and  sitting  at  Thy  feet.  Let  this  prepare  me,  0  Lord, 
when  I  too  come  to  Thee  for  instruction  and  guidance,  to 
be  dealt  with  faithfully  as  well  as  lovingly  by  One  who 
reads  my  heart. 

Monday. — Some  shallow  students  of  Scripture,  looking 
only  to  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  without  any 
sufficient  perception  of  the  real  drift  of  that  discourse, 
have  said  invidiously  that  doctrine  finds  no  place  in  our 
Lord's  own  teaching,  but  only  in  that  of  His  apostles.  What 
do  they  make  of  the  conversations  with  Xicodemus,  with 
the  Samaritan  woman,  with  the  people  in  the  synagogue 
of  Capernaum  ?  Here  I  find  a  soul  coming  to  Christ 
under  certain  sincere,  though  inadequate  convictions,  and 
with  a  desire  for  further  instruction.  Christ  begins  with 
him  at  once  upon  doctrines, — preaches  to  him  immediately, 
as  the  great  truths  needful,  man's  ruin  by  nature  ("  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  " ) ;  man's  redemption  by  the  cross  ("  even  so  must 
the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up :  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life");  and 
man's  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  ("  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"). — Lord, 
write  upon  my  heart  of  hearts  the  conviction  of  my  ruin 
by  nature,  my  redemption  by  Thy  blood,  my  regeneration 
by  the  first  Sacrament  of  Thy  Gospel.  For,  indeed,  these 
convictions  are  the  beginning  of  all  good  in  the  human 
soul,  and  the  life  of  all  Christian  morality. 

Tuesday. — Let  me  endeavour  to  see  the  great  apposite- 
ness  of  this  Gospel  to  Trinity- Sunday,  the  festival  for 
which  it  is  appointed.  Nicodemus,  as  a  Jew  instructed 
in  the  law,  knew  of  God  the  Father.  In  the  words  with 
which  the  interview  opens,  he  recognises  the  First  Person 
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of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  owns  to  the  conviction  of 
Christ  having  been  sent  by  Him ;  "  Eabbi,  we  know  that 
thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God :  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him." 
What  our  Lord  declares  to  him  is  that,  without  the  agency 
of  the  two  other  Divine  Persons,  there  can  be  no  entrance 
into  God's  kingdom  for  fallen  man.  The  Son  of  man 
must  be  lifted  up  on  the  cross  as  an  object  of  faith,  just 
as  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness  was  lifted  up  for  the 
bitten  Israelites  to  turn  their  eyes  upon.1  And  the  Holy 
Spirit,  brooding  over  the  laver  of  regeneration,  as  in  the 
first  creation  He  "  moved  "  (or  hovered  dove-like)  "  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,"  must  quicken  the  soul  into  spiritual 
vitality.  Thus  it  needs  a  function  of  each  Divine  Person 
to  save  a  single  soul.  There  must  be,  first,  the  Father's 
love  manifested  in  the  mission  (or,  rather,  in  the  gift) 
of  the  Son  ("  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,"  etc.) ;  this  is  the  source  of  salvation. 
There  must  be,  secondly,  the  Son's  atoning  death  ;  this  is 
the  means  of  salvation.  And  there  must  be,  thirdly,  the 
quickening  of  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  this  is  the 
power  which  applies  salvation  to  the  soul  of  the  individual. 
If  I  desire  to  see  the  unity  of  design  and  will,  which 
subsists  between  the  sacred  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  let 
me  observe  the  glorious  harmony  in  which  all  concur  in 
the  great  work  of  saving  a  soul  from  sin  and  death. 

Wednesday. — V.  12.  Again  I  find  the  appositeness 
of  this  Gospel  to  the  Festival  of  Trinity-Sunday  in  this 
verse ;  "  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe 
not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?" 
Uegeneration,  of  which  our  Lord  had  been  speaking,  is  an 
"  earthly  thing,"  because,  though  brought  about  by  Divine 

1  See  Num.  xxi.  8,  9. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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agency,  it  is  transacted  upon  earth,  and  man  has  experi- 
ence of  it,  and  the  fruits  of  it  are  seen  in  his  life  and 
conversation.  But  the  Atonement,  of  which  our  Lord  goes 
on  to  speak,  is  a  matter  of  pure  Revelation,  altogether  out- 
side man's  experience,  and  of  which  we  can  know  nothing 
but  what  God  is  pleased  to  tell  us.  And  much  more 
is  this  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  defines  the  relations  to  one  another  of  the  three 
Divine  Persons.  This  is  a  purely  "  heavenly  thing,"  of 
which  our  minds  can  form  no  conception  at  all,  and  for 
which  we  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  testimony  of 
Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  originally,  and  who 
closed  His  ministry  upon  earth  with  the  solemn  declara- 
tion of  the  Triune  Name,  and  the  commission  to  declare  it 
to  all  nations,  and  to  bring  all  to  the  confession  of  it ;  "  Go 
ye  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  x  Every  definition  in  the  Athanasian  Creed 
rests  upon  Holy  Scripture,  and  may  be  concluded  and 
proved  thereby — that  is,  it  rests  upon  God's  testimony 
respecting  Himself.  Oh  that,  when  we  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  we  might  listen  with  great  intentness  to  catch 
the  voice  of  God  in  them !  Oh  that  we  regarded  our- 
selves, when  on  our  knees  with  our  Bibles,  as  in  the  shrine 
of  an  oracle,  whence  issue  Divine  voices,  "  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  " ! 2 
Tliursday. — V.  4.  "  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he 
is  old  ?"  and  again  (V.  9),  "How  can  these  things  be  ?" 
"  Hows  "  are  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  faith.  But  if 
a  fact  is  certain,  whether  from  our  experience  or  from 
Eevelation,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  that  our  ignorance 
of  the  method  in  which  it  is  brought  about  should  be  an 
A  ^t.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  R.V.  2  See  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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obstacle  to  its  being  believed.  This  is  what  our  Lord 
teaches  Nicodemus,  in  what  He  says  about  the  wind  (V.  8) ; 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  nearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and 
whither  it  goeth."  Who  doubts  the  fact  of  there  being 
a  wind,  because  he  cannot  understand  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  wind,  or  explain  how  it  is  that  it  should  blow 
at  one  time  or  in  one  place  rather  than  at  another  ?  And 
similar  illustrations  may  be  drawn  from  every  part  of 
Nature ;  we  know  nothing  of  tjie  "  hows  "  and  "  whys  "; 
we  can  never  go  many  steps  beyond  the  facts.  We  know 
for  certain  that  the  blood  circulates,  this  being  a  scientific 
discovery  made  many  years  ago,  and*  a  discovery  which  is 
of  the  utmost  practical  service  in  the  art  of  medicine. 
But  how  or  why  it  circulates,  what  is  the  principle  of  that 
mysterious  movement  which  we  call  life,  who  shall  say  ? 
The  sage  here  knows  no  more  than  the  peasant. — 0  Lord, 
when  I  find  anything  clearly  revealed  in  Thy  Holy 
Word,  let  me  not  raise  a  question  how  the  thing  can  be ; 
but  making  no  doubt  that  it  is  so,  because  Thy  Word 
affirms  it,  let  me  act  upon  what  is  revealed.  It  is  given 
me  as  a  stimulant,  not  to  speculation,  but  to  practice. 

Friday. — V.  1 2.  "  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and 
ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly 
things  ?"  Our  Lord  evidently  implies  here  that  certain 
truths,  which  rest  upon  Eevelation  only,  are  more  difficult 
to  receive  than  others,  which  are  confirmed  by  our  own 
reason  and  experience.  I  find  the  same  implication  in 
other  passages,  as,  for  example,  in  this ;  "  Marvel  not  at 
this  "  (i.e.  at  the  spiritual  resurrection) :  "  for  the  hour  is 
coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth."  l  Now  may  we  not  hence 

1  St.  John  v.  28. 
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draw  an  argument  for  prompt  belief  in  truths,  which  make 
less  tax  upon  our  powers  of  faith  than  others,  which  make 
a  much  heavier  tax,  and  yet  which  we  receive  without 
question  ?  Some  people  unhappily  are  found  in  these 
sceptical  days,  who  profess  to  receive  unhesitatingly  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  Incarnation 
and  Atonement,  but  indulge  in  silly  pieces  of  incredulity 
about  certain  Scriptural  miracles,  say,  if  you  please, 
Jonah's  incarceration  in  the  whale,  or  the  entry  of  the 
devils  into  the  swine.  Oh,  let  me  beware  of  these  petty 
incredulities ;  for  they  will  eat  like  a  canker,1  until  some 
vital  article  of  faith  is  touched,  and  the  deposit  tampered 
with.  And  how  essentially  foolish  and  weak  such  doubts 
are !  Do  I  really  believe,  as  the  one  foundation  of  all 
my  hopes,  that  Almighty  God  "  took  Man's  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance  "2?  If  I  do 
not  believe  this,  I  am  no  Christian ;  for  this  is  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  GospeL  But  if  I  do,  and  if  the 
same  authority  on  which  I  receive  this  truth,  warrants 
equally  the  other  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
what  difficulty  can  these  lesser  miracles  present,  which  is 
not  infinitely  exceeded  by  the  mystery  of  the  holy  Incar- 
nation ?  To  receive  the  one,  and  reject  the  other,  is  it  not 
to  strain  out  the  gnat,  while  we  swallow  the  camel  ? 3 

Saturday, — It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  in 
the  religious  character  of  Nicodemus,  as  this  Gospel  gives 
us  the  means  of  doing.  We  find  him  in  the  seventh 
Chapter  making  a  stand  against  the  Sanhedrim,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  demanding  that  our  Lord  should  at 
least  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  answering  for  Himself, 
("Doth  our  law  judge  any  man,  before  it  hear  him?")4 

1  See  2  Tim.  ii.  17.  2  Second  Article  of  Religion. 

3  See  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  R.V.  *  St.  John  vil  51. 
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And  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  which  had  scattered  the 
disciples  every  man  to  his  own  home,1  seems  to  have  com- 
municated to  Nicodemus  a  certain  holy  boldness,  and  to 
have  determined  him  to  confess  Christ  bravely  before  men. 
For  we  read  in  Chapter  xix.  that  he  "  brought  a  mixture 
of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight," 2 
and  joined  with  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  in  embalming  and 
paying  funeral  honours  to  the  body  of  our  Lord.  Thus 
am  I  taught  that  grace  may  be  real  although  feeble,  and 
led  to  magnify  the  gentleness  and  goodness  of  Him,  who, 
instead  of  quenching  the  smoking  flax,3  cherishes  it  gradu- 
ally into  a  flame.  And,  moreover,  the  standing  forth  of 
several  true  and  brave  confessors  at  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  penitent  thief,  the  centurion  in  charge,  and  Nico- 
denius,  is  a  significant  lesson  to  me  that  in  the  Cross 
alone  can  I  find  the  strength  and  courage  necessary  to 
carry  me  successfully  through  my  Christian  course,  and 
that  it  is  when  fighting  under  it  as  my  banner  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  foil  my  spiritual  foes. 

i  See  St.  John  xvi.  32.  2   V.  39. 

3  See  St.  Matt.  xii.  20,  and  Isaiah  xlii.  3. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FIRST  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  LUKE  xvi.  19  to  the  end. 

19  Cfiere  toas  a  certain  ric$  man,  tofjo  toas  clotljen  in  purple,  ann 

20  fine  linen,  ann  faren  sumptuously  eberp  nap.     3nn  tTjere  toast  a 
certain  iegger  namen  JLajaruS,  toljo  toas  Iain  at  Ijis  gate  full  of 

21  stores  j  ann  nesiring  to  fce  fen  toitTj  tlje  crumbs!,  toTjtcft  fell  from  tfje 
ric!)  mans!  tafcle:  moreover  tlje  nogs  came  ann  licfcen  $is  sores. 

22  3nn  it  came  to  pass!  t!>at  tlje  tegger  nien,  ann  toa$!  carrien  ftp  tTie 
angels!  into  aiirafjants!  liojsom :   t&e  ric^  man  alsio  nien  ann  toajs 

23  turien.     3nn  in  fall  !je  lift  up  !)i0  eies!  Icing  in  tormentsi,  ann 

24  sseetlj  afaraljam  afar  off,  ann  JLajarusi  in  I)t0  fcosiom.    3nn  ^e  crien, 
ann  siain,  JfatTjer  atraTjam,  Ijabe  mercp  on  me,  ann  sienn  JLajarust 
tljat  Tie  map  nip  tf)t  tip  of  fns!  finger  in  toater,  ann  cool  mj  tongue, 

25  for  31  am  tormenten  in  tTjisi  flame.   TBut  abraljam  ssain,  %on,  remem* 
ier,  ttjat  tTjou  in  tTjp  life  time  receiben0t  t^p  goon  things!,  ann  Iifte= 
toisie  JLajarusi  ebil  things!:  lut  noto  ^e  i$!  comforten,  ann  tTjou  art 

26  tormenten.    3nn  tesiinest  all  t^i0,  iettoeen  us!  ann  pott  tlfjere  is  a 
great  gulf  fiten  :  sso  tfiat  ttiep  to^o  toouln  pass!  from  fjence  to  pou, 
cannot ;  neither  can  tljep  passs  to  usi,  tfjat  toouln  come  from  tTjence. 

27  ®ben  ifje  sfain,  31  prap  t^ee  therefore,  father,  t^at  tTjou  tooulnest 

28  sienn  ^)im  to  mp  fathers  touse:  jTor  31  fjabe  fiDe  tretTiren;  rtjat  ^e 
map  testifie  unto  tfjem,  lest  ttiep  also  come  into  tfiis  place  of 

29  torment,     abradant  sait^  unto  !)im,  tlljep  ^ate  Closes  ann  tfie 

30  proptjets  j  let  rtjem  %ear  t^em.    3nn  !je  sain,  3!3aj>,  fatljer  aira= 
%amj  iut  if  one  toent  unto  ttiem  from  t^e  ncan,  t^ep  toill  repent. 

31  3nn  l)t  sain  unto  ijim,  3lf  t^fjep  Tjear  not  £^oses  ann  tlje  prophets, 
neither  toill  tijep  !>e  perstoanen,  tTjoug^  one  rose  from  tlje  nean. 
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[         Miss.  SAR.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  illo  tempore,  Dixit  There  was  a  certaine         There  was   a   certain 

Jesus     discipulis     suis  rich    man,    which    was     rich     man,     who     was 

parabolam  hanc ;  Homo  clothed   in   purple    and     clothed  in   purple,  and 

quidam    erat    dives,    et  fine  white,  etc.                     fine    linen,    etc.       (Gr. 

induebatur  purpura    et  "AvOpuiros     84     TIS    ?)v 

bysso,  etc.    (Vulg.  Homo  ir\o6(nos,K(deve5i8vffKtTO 

quidam  erat  dives,    qui  iropfitipav    KO.I     fifaffov, 

induebatur    purpura   et  etc.) 
bysso,  etc.) 

No  English  Translators  before  the  Revisers  of  1881  made  any  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  5£,  which  links  this  Parable  to  what  went  before  it  in 
our  Lord's  discourse.  In  the  Revised  Version,  however,  the  attempt  is 
made  ;  "Now  there  was  a  certain  rich  man,  and  he  was  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen."  The  connexion  of  thought  is  difficult  to  seize  ;  but 
doubtless  it  is  real.  The  Pharisees,  who  were  covetous,  had  derided  our 
Lord's  teaching  (conveyed  in  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward)  on  the 
right  use  of  worldly  wealth,  and  the  declaration  of  the  impossibility  of 
serving  at  the  same  time  God  and  mammon,  with  which  He  had  followed 
up  that  Parable.  "Of  the  subsequent  discourse,"  says  Bengel,  "the 
connexion  is  this.  The  justification  of  oneself  before  men  and  [self- 
righteous]  elation  of  heart  nourishes  covetousness,  and  scoffs  at  heavenly 
simplicity  (v.  15);  and  despises  the  Gospel "  (the  calls  into  God's  kingdom, 
which  the  Gospel  was  then  making,  and  successfully  with  many)  "  (v.  16); 
and  breaks  the  law  "  (while  making  its  boast  of  the  law)  "  (v.  17) ;  as  was 
shown  by  an  example  very  necessary  to  be  alleged  against  the  Pharisees  " 
(whose  "national  judicature,  receding  from  the  high  standard  of  God's 
law,  had  tolerated  the  public  scandal,  which  Herod's  marriage  with  his 
brother's  wife  had  occasioned"  [Stier])  "  (v.  18)."  All  the  above  points  are 
embraced  in  the  parable  respecting  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  As  to 
our  Lord's  allusion  in  v.  18  to  laxity  in  regard  to  the  marriage  law,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  a  form  of  evil  prevalent  and  popular 
among  the  Pharisees.  Compare  the  circumstance  recorded  in  connexion 
with  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (St.  John  viii.  7,  9),  that  "they  which 
heard  it"  (our  Lord's  sentence,  "He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her  "),  "  being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience, 
went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest,  even  unto  the  last " ;  and 
also  St.  Paul's  expostulation  with  the  Jews,  who  "rested  in  the  law,"  in 
Rom.  ii.  17,  22  ;  "  Thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery, 
dost  thou  commit  adultery .?" — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  19.  "  which  was 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  white."  Cranmer  stands  by  himself  here. 
Wycliffe  has  "  whiyt  silk";  Tyndale,  "  fyne  bysse";  Geneva  (like  the 
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Authorised),  "  fyne  lynncn  " ;  Rheims,  merely  "silk."  (2)  V.  21,  "and 
no  man  gave  unto  him."  In  interpolating  these  words,  Cranmer  followed, 
not  the  original,  but  the  Vulgate  Translation,  which  gives  v.  21  thus  ; 
"  Cupidus  saturari  de  micis,  quse  cadebant  de  mensa  divitis,  et  nemo  itti 
dabat:  sed  et  canes  veniebant,  et  lingebant  ulcera  ejus."  The  clause  is 
evidently  transferred  from  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  adjacent 
Chapter  of  the  Gospel  (xv.  16),  where  we  have  another  description  of  the 
direst  physical  distress.  That  Wycliffe,  translating  from  the  Vulgate, 
should  have  rendered  the  clause,  was  of  course  to  be  expected.  He  has, 
"and  no  man  yaf  to  him,  but  houndis  camen  :  &  likkiden  his  bilis."  But 
that  Cranmer's  translator,  whoever  he  was,  professing  to  correct  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Greek  that  portion  of  the  old  English  translation,  which  was 
allotted  to  him  by  the  Archbishop,  should  have  represented  words  which 
he  did  not  find  in  the  original,  especially  as  Tyndale  had  not  done  so 
before  him,  is  remarkable.  Even  the  original  Edition  of  the  Anglo- 
Rhemish  Version,  put  forth  in  1582,  ignores  the  clause,  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  foisted  in  (when,  and  how,  I  cannot  say)  to  the  Douay 
and  Rheims  Bible  now  commonly  used  by  Roman  Catholics.1  It  appears 
in  Jerome's  Recension  of  the  old  Latin  Versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  that  Recension  is  given  in  the  Benedictine  Edition  of  his  works  ;  but 
I  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any  authority  for  it  in  any  existing  Greek 
manuscript.  (3)  V.  25.  "  remember  that  thou  in  thy  life  time  receiuedst 
thy  pleasure,  and  contrarivrise  Lazarus  receiued  paine,"  (for  ri  dyaffd  rov 
.  .  .  Kal  6  Adfapos  6/xoiwj  ra  KO.KO)  ;  and  so  Tyndale  previously,  and  the 
Genevan  subsequently.  King  James's  Translators  put  back  the  literal 
rendering  of  dyada,  and  the  correct  rendering  of  6/tco/ws,  which  had  already 
appeared  in  "Wycliffe  ;  "  Sone  haue  mynde,  for  thou  hast  resceyued  good 
thingis  in  thi  liif :  lazarus  also  yuel  thingis."  The  Rhemish  Translators  had 
done  the  same  in  1582  ;  "  thou  didst  receiue  good  things  in  thy  life  time, 
and  Lazarus  likewise  euil."  (4)  V.  26.  "Beyond  all  this,  between  us  and  you 
there  is  a  great  space  set."  This  is  adopted  from  Tyndale.  To  the  Genevan 
we  owe  the  "Besides  all  this"  and  the  "great  gulf"  of  our  Authorised 
Version.  Wyclifie  has,  "  in  alle  these  thingis  :  a  great  derke  place  is  stab- 
lischid"  ("in  his  omnibus  .  .  .  chaos  magnum  firmatum  est,"  Vulg.). 

1  My  edition  of  this  Book  is  that  which  has  "  the  approbation  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir  R. C.  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,"  and  it  is  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Booker,  Manager  of  the  Catholic  Company,  53  New 
Bond  Street.  Herein  v.  21  of  St.  Luke  xvi.  is  thus  given  ;  "  Desiring  to 
be  filled  with  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table,  and  no  none 
(sic)  did  give  him :  moreover  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores." 
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Rheims  ;  "  is  fixed  a  great  chaos."  (5)  V.  28.  "Send  him  to  my  father's 
house,  for  to  warm  them."  And  so  Tyndale  previously,  and  the  Genevan 
subsequently.  Here  again  Wycliffe's  rendering,  "  that  he  witnesse  to  hem," 
is  more  literal, — STTWS  Sta/xa/rn^rat  ai/roty  ("ut  testetur  illis,"  Vulg.). 
(6)  V.  31.  "  neither  will  they  beleeve,  though  one  rise  from  death  againe." 
And  thus  the  other  four  English  versions  preceding  the  Authorised. 
"  Will  they  be  persuaded  "  is  more  literal,  and  equally  forcible.] 

Sunday. — V.  22.  "The  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by 
the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom."  He  is  exhibited  to 
us  as  holding  after  death  a  restful  and  blissful  communion 
with  Abraham.  But  Abraham  was  no  beggar.  "  He 
was  very  rich,"  we  read,  "in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
gold."1  Thus  we  learn  that  it  was  not  the  circumstances 
of  the  beggar — not  his  poverty,  his  rags,  his  famished 
state — which  brought  him  to  Paradise ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wealth  and  affluent  circumstances  of  the  rich 
man,  which  shut  him  out  of  Paradise.  The  rich  man 
lived  in  and  for  this  world,  which  was  to  him  the  only 
reality — the  world  beyond  the  grave  he  practically  dis- 
believed in ;  it  exercised  no  influence  upon  his  character 
and  conduct;  he  had  his  "portion  in  this  life."2  Of 
wealthy  Abraham  we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  he 
looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God/'3  and  that  not  the  wealth  which  he 
had  amassed,  but  the  God  whom  he  worshipped  and 
served,  was  his  treasure.  He  cared  not  to  share  the 
spoil  taken  in  his  successful  expedition  against  the  four 
kings4;  and,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  disinterestedness, 
the  Lord  said  to  him,  "  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding 
great  reward."5  In  a  word,  Abraham  possessed  his 
riches,  but  the  riches  of  Dives  possessed  him.  Let  me 
learn  how  Scripture  guards  everywhere  against  niiscon- 

1  Gen.  xiii.  2.  2  See  Ps.  xvii.  14.  *  Heb.  xi.  10. 

4  See  Gen.  xiv.  21-24.  «  Gen.  xv.  1. 
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ceptions  of  its  meaning,  and  how  necessary  it  is,  therefore, 
to  balance  its  different  statements  with  one  another,  and 
not  to  run  away  with  crude  notions  fetched  from  single 
texts.  If  the  Scripture  had  only  said,  "  Work  out  your 
own  salvation,"  and  had  not  added,  "For  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plea- 
sure,"1 we  should  have  supposed  that  salvation  was  all 
of  human  endeavour,  and  not  of  grace. 

Monday. — V.  23.  "And  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes, 
being  in  torments."  Let  me  reflect  upon  the  remarkable 
circumstance  that  it  is  our  Lord  and  His  Apostle  St. 
John  who  speak  so  explicitly  of  the  torments  of  the 
wicked  in  a  future  state  of  existence.  The  torments 
here  mentioned  are  those  of  their  intermediate  state  (the 
"  hell "  being  Hades,  the  realm  of  departed  spirits).  But 
in  St.  Mark  ix.  our  Lord  speaks  in  even  more  awful 
terms  of  the  torments  of  their  ultimate  state  (G-ehennd), 
thrice  repeating  the  warning  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather 
than  be  cast  "  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched ; 
where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."2 
And  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  Chapters  of  the 
Revelation  St.  John  exhibits  to  us  "  the  lake  which 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone :  which  is  the  second 
death."3  (I  observe,  by  the  way,  in  connexion  with  the 
15th  verse  of  Eev.  xx.,  "  Whosoever  was  not  found  written 
in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,"  that 
Lazarus's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  parable,  but  not  that 
of  the  rich  man}.  Our  Lord,  in  the  Parable  before  us, 
spoke  from  insight  into  the  world  beyond  the  grave ;  He 
told  His  hearers,  in  a  form  adapted  to  their  capacity, 
exactly  what  He  saw  there.  And  St.  John,  the  Apostle 
of  love,  seemed  to  have  shared  his  Master's  insight  into 

1  See  Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  2  Vv.  43,  45,  47.  3  Chap.  xxi.  8. 
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the  other  world,  and  to  have  put  on  record  for  our  warn- 
ing what  he  saw  there  in  an  inspired  vision.  Both  He 
who  is  love,  and  the  disciple  who  lay  in  His  bosom,1  and 
who,  most  remarkably  of  all  the  disciples,  exemplified  the 
grace  of  love,  seek  to  work  on  us  by  fear,  to  call  into 
operation  in  our  hearts  the  dread  of  God's  awful  judg- 
ments. Let  me  learn  that,  since  such  appeals  are  made 
to  it  in  God's  Word,  fear,  though  not  the  highest  motive, 
is  yet  a  motive  by  which  God  means  us  to  be  influenced ; 
and  also  that  it  is  a  mark  of  the  truest  and  highest  love, 
not  to  tamper  or  trifle  with  the  sins  of  men,  but  to  tell 
them  plainly  and  faithfully  what  is  in  store  for  the 
impenitent  and  unbelieving. 

Tuesday. — V.  23.  "And  seeth  Abraham  afar  off, 
and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom."  From  the  former  part  of  the 
verse  we  learn  that  in  hell  there  will  be  positive  and 
acute  suffering, — "  torments."  From  this  latter  clause  we 
gather  that,  accompanied  with  this,  will  be  something 
equally  dreadful,  the  agonizing  consciousness  of  what  has 
been  lost.  "  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  when  ye  shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  all  the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you 
yourselves  thrust  out."2  The  thought  of  the  repose,  the 
blessedness,  the  glory,  the  eternal  security,  which  might 
have  been  theirs,  which  was  purchased  for  them  as  well 
as  for  others  by  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  and 
offered  to  them  as  freely  as  to  others,  but  which  they 
have  wilfully  bartered  away  for  some  sinful  indulgence, 
like  Esau  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  8 — 
with  what  anguish  will  this  reflexion,  brought  home  to 
them  vividly — perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  made  palpable 

1  See  St.  John  xiii.  23,  25.  a  St.  Luke  xiii.  28. 

3  See  Gen.  xxv.  29-34,  and  Heb.  xii.  16. 
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to  their  senses — wring  the  hearts  of  the  condemned  ! — 0 
Lord,  when  I  am  enticed  by  any  lure  of  the  world,  the 
flesh,  or  the  devil,  thus  to  sell  my  Baptismal  birthright, 
my  sonship  and  heirship  to  Thee,  dispose  and  enable  me — 
before  I  do  what  my  lust,  or  covetousness,  or  ambition, 
solicit  me  to  do — to  reckon  over  in  my  mind  the  glory  and 
blessedness,  the  pure  and  ravishing  delights  of  communion 
with  Thee  and  with  Thy  saints  and  angels,  which  I  shall 
thus  forfeit. 

Wednesday. — V.  25.  "But  Abraham  said,  Son, 
remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good 
things."  I  learn  from  this  that  in  the  disembodied  state 
memory  will  be  on  the  alert.  Perhaps  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  soul  is  disembodied, — that  no  activities  are 
now  possible  to  it,  because  it  has  laid  down  the  body 
which  is  the  organ  of  activity, — it  will  be  all  the  more 
impressible  by  reminiscences  of  the  past;  just  as,  when 
one  lies  awake  at  night,  thought  is  often  unusually  busy. 
And  what  a  different  appearance  will  life  then  present, 
from  what  it  did  while  it  was  passing  !  How  miserable, 
how  paltry,  will  the  so-called  good  things  of  the  world, — 
its  pleasures,  its  indulgences,  its  honours,  for  which  the 
sinner  bartered  away  his  soul, — appear  to  be,  when  they 
are  looked  at  from  the  other  side  of  the  grave !  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  will  all  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  the 
true  child  of  God  seem  to  him  to  be  but  "  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment "  x !  With  what  deep  gratitude, 
with  what  humble  adoration  of  God's  Providence,  will  he 
review  his  past,  remembering  all  the  way  which  the  Lord 
his  God  has  led  him  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  him, 
and  to  prove  him,  to  know  what  was  in  his  heart ! 2 — 0 
Lord,  when  I  am  tempted  either  to  sinful  indulgence,  or 

1  See  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  2  See  Deut.  viii.  2. 
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to  murmuring,  give  me  grace  to  reflect  how  this  pleasure 
or  this  trial  will  look,  when  I  see  it  stripped  of  all  its 
disguises,  from  the  further  side  of  the  grave. 

Thursday. — V.  29.  "Abraham  saith  unto  him, 
They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them." 
Not  that  they  had  ever  seen  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or 
heard  them  speak.  And  yet  Moses  and  the  prophets  in 
their  writings  were  really  and  truly  expostulating  with 
the  brethren  of  the  rich  man,  and  seeking  to  bring  them 
to  repentance.  Have  I  ever  fancied  that  I  am  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  because  I  have  never,  like  the  first  disciples, 
seen  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  heard  the  Gospel  from 
those  lips  which  first  proclaimed  it  ?  Let  me  reflect  that 
in  the  precious  volume  of  the  New  Testament  I  have 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  As  regards  my  guidance  under 
the  difficulties  of  life,  and  my  ultimate  salvation,  it  is 
entirely  the  same  thing  as  if  I  were  to  see  and  hear 
them ;  I  have  the  same  advantages  as  those  who  did  see 
and  hear  them;  and  I  am  equally  responsible.  There 
is  no  counsel  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  which  it  would 
benefit  me  to  receive,  which  is  not  contained  somewhere 
in  that  holy  volume. — Oh  then,  let  me  open  mine  ears 
to  it,  while  I  may,  and  reflect,  when  I  take  it  up,  that  it 
is  indeed  the  Saviour  and  His  inspired  messengers  who 
are  addressing  me  in  its  pages,  and  addressing  me  from 
glory  and  from  Paradise. 

Friday. — (Same  verse.)  If  therefore  they  had  heard 
Moses  and  the  Prophets — heard  them  with  a  "  hearing 
ear  and  an  understanding  heart  "  —  they  would  have 
received  a  testimony  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  in 
which  the  righteous  are  recompensed  and  the  wicked 
punished.  The  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  were 
quite  sufficient  to  give  them  warning  respecting  such  a 
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state,  could  have  given  it  to  them  quite  as  forcibly,  quite 
as  emphatically,  quite  as  unequivocally,  as  an  apparition 
from  the  grave  could  have  done.  Thus  our  Lord  found 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  the  circum- 
stance that  God,  speaking  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  calls 
Himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob,  and  intimates  that  the  Sadducees  did 
"  not  know  the  Scriptures," x  because  they  did  not  find  this 
meaning  in  the  words.  I  must  strive  then,  in  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  discern  what  lies  beneath  the  surface  of 
them  as  well  as  what  lies  on  the  surface,  what  they  imply 
as  well  as  what  they  express.  And  how  shall  I  ever  gain 
this  power  of  discernment,  except  by  the  teaching  of  that 
Spirit  who  "  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of 
God"2? 

Saturday.  —  V.  30.  "And  he  said,  Nay,  father 
Abraham :  but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead, 
they  will  repent."  What  contempt  this  rich  man 
virtually  pours  upon  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment !  How  little  weight  and  efficacy  does  he  attach  to 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  in  comparison  with  a  ghost ! 
As  for  the  Scriptures,  they  have  palled  upon  him  by 
repetition  ;  they  are  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable"  ;  but  a 
visitant  from  the  dead  will  not  fail  to  alarm,  arrest,  arouse 
to  repentance.  One  of  the  marks  of  reprobation  visible 
in  this  unhappy  man  is  the  slight  account  which  he 
makes  of  God's  Word,  and  the  great  account  which  he 
makes  of  signs  and  wonders  as  means  of  moral  suasion. 
I  find  in  what  he  says  a  warning  for  these  times.  For 
in  these  times,  minds  that  are  jaded  with  this  world's 
vanities,  and  require  some  fresh  stimulant,  instead  of 

1  See  St.  Matt.  xxii.  29,  31,  32 ;  St.  Mark  xii.  24,  26,  27  ;  St.  Luke 
xx.  37,  38,  with  Exod.  iii.  6.  2  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 
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betaking  themselves  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
real  communications  to  us  from  a  higher  world,  seek 
a  sign  from  the  realm  of  the  grave,  and  endeavour  to  hold 
communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead. — May  God 
preserve  me  from  the  sin  of  necromancy,  which  is  an 
attempt  to  communicate  with  the  spiritual  world  by 
means  which  He  has  forbidden,  or  has  never  sanctioned ; 
and  make  me  mindful  that  in  the  black  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  the  flesh — that  is,  the  sins  to  which  our  corrupt 
nature  is  prone — is  to  be  found  not  only  uncleanness  and 
lasciviousness,  hatred  and  wrath,  drunkenness  and  revel- 
lings,  but  also  "  witchcraft,"1  and  that  mixture  of  human 
imposture  and  Satanic  delusion,  which  in  these  days 
represents  witchcraft,  and  draws  away  disciples  after  it, — 
as  it  were  spell-bound  with  their  own  superstitions. 

1  See  Gal  v.  20. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  SECOND  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 


ST.  LUKE  xiv.  16  to  25  (leaving  out  the  words. 
"Then  said  he  unto  him,"  with  which  v.  16  commences). 

16,  17    3,  certain  man  matie  a  great  supper,  anB  baBe  manp  ;  &  Sent 
bis  serbant  at  Supper  time  to  gap  to  tbem  tbat  inere  biBDen,  Come, 

18  for  all  things  are  note  reaflp.    3nB  tbep  all  initb  one  consent  began 
to  make  ercuse  :  tEbe  first  saiD  unto  !jim,  31  babe  bougbt  a  piece  of 
grounfl,  anu  31  must  neeBS  go  anB  see  it;  31  prap  tbee  babe  me 

19  ercuseD.    3nB  another  satB,  31  babe  bought  fibe  poke  of  ojren,  ann  31 

20  go  to  probe  tftem  ;  31  ptaj?  rtce  Tjabe  me  ercuseu.    2nn  another  sain, 

21  31  Ijabe  marrien  a  toife,  ann  therefore  31  cannot  come.     So  t^at 
Serbant  came,  anB  sT)f  tocfl  bis  JlorB  tbese  tbings.    3Iben  tbe  master 
of  tfje  bouse  being  angrp  saiB  to  bis!  Serbant,  ©o  out  quicltlp  into  tbe 
Streets  anB  lanes  of  tbe  dtp,  anB  bring  in  bitbet  tbe  poor,  anB  tbe 

22  maimcB,  anB  tbe  bait,  anB  tbe  blinB.     3nB  tbe  Serbant  saiB,  JLorB, 

23  it  is  Bone  as  tbou  basit  commanBeB,  anB  yet  tbere  is  room.    SnB  tbe 
JLorB  SaiB  unto  tbe  Serbant,  <So  out  into  tbe  big^'toa^s,  anB  beBjes, 

24  anB  compel  tbem  to  come  in,  tbat  mp  bouse  map  be  filleB.    JFor  31 


Sap  unto  pou,  tbat  none  of  tbose  men 
taste  of  mp  Supper. 


[          Miss.  SAR. 

In  illo  tempore,  Dixit 
Jesus  discipulis  suis 
parabolam  hanc  ;  Homo  many,  etc. 
quidam  fecit  ccenam 
magnam,  et  vocavit 
multos.  ( Vulg.  At  ipse 
dixit  ei  :  Homo  quidam 
fecit  ccenam  magnam, 
et  vocavit  multos. ) 


1549. 

A  certain  man  ordained 
a  great  supper,  and  bade 


toere  biBBen,  sball 


16G2  S.B. 

A  certain  man  made 
a  great  supper,  and  bade 
many,  etc.  (Gr.  '0  dt 
elirev  avrf '  *A.v6p(*nr6s 
TIS  fTTol-rja-f  delirvov  fJ-tya, 
Kal  tudXfffe  iro\\ovs.) 
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This  Parable  grew  out  of  a  conversation  at  the  table  of  a  Pharisee, 
where  our  Lord  had  taken  occasion  from  the  anxiety  for  precedence, 
manifested  by  some  of  the  guests,  to  speak  (under  a  figure  drawn  from  the 
social  ways  of  men)  of  humility  towards  God  (vv.  7  to  12),  and  had  also 
exhorted  His  host  to  a  disinterested  hospitality, — the  entertainment  of  the 
poor  and  miserable,  who  could  make  no  requital  (vv.  12  to  15),  adding 
that  he  should  not  lose  his  reward  for  such  generosity  ; — "thou  shall  be 
recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just"  (v.  14).  Hereupon  one  of 
the  guests  exclaimed,  doubtless  in  a  devout  (not  a  mocking)  spirit, 
"Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  The  re- 
surrection of  the  just,"  as  Archbishop  Trench  points  out  in  his  "  Parables," 
p.  344  [London :  1844],  was  identified  by  the  Jews  with  the  open  setting 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  it  was  "believed  that  this  last  would  be 
ushered  in  by  a  great  and  glorious  festival,  of  which  all  the  members  of 
that  kingdom  should  be  partakers."  Hereupon  follows  the  Parable, 
addressed  primarily  to  the  guest  whose  remark  had  elicited  it,  but  through 
him  to  all  who  (as  he  probably  did)  flattered  themselves  on  finding  in 
their  hearts  certain  aspirations  after  a  blessedness  and  glory  in  the  remote 
future.  Our  Lord  virtually  says  to  such  persons  ; — "ISTay,  but  the  ban- 
quet of  the  kingdom  is  even  now  thrown  open  to  you  ;  '  all  things  are 
ready,'  and  the  invitations  are  being  issued.  Your  words  imply  some 
anxiety  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  are  you  aware  how  many  of  you 
respectable  and  self-complacent  people  are  even  now  declining  the  invita- 
tion, and  causing  it  to  be  passed  on  to  guests  of  the  lowest  grade,  who  will 
thankfully  accept  such  an  opportunity  ? " — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V. 
16.  "A  certain  man  ordained  a  great  supper. "  And  so  Tyndale  before, 
and  the  Genevan  after,  Cranmer.  It  would  seem  as  if  (looking  to  the 
thing  figured  rather  than  to  the  figure)  they  thought  that  "made"  was 
too  commonplace  a  word  for  the  occasion, — hardly  solemn  enough.  The 
Vulgate,  however,  has  "fecit,"  and  Wycliffe,  translating  from  it,  gives, 
"made  a  great  soper."  (2)  V.  18.  "I  have  bought  a  farm."  And  so 
Tyndale,  Geneva,  and  Rheims.  "Wycliffe  has  "a  toun."  And,  similarly, 
in  St.  Luke  xv.  15  he  represents  the  same  Greek  word  (afpfe,  a  field)  by 
"towne," — "he  sente  hym  in  to  his  towne  :  to  fede  swyne."  The  word 
"town  "  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of  a  word's  coming  round  in  pro- 
cess of  time  to  mean  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  originally  signified. 
"  In  Anglo-Saxon  we  have  the  word  tynan,  to  hedge.  Hence  a  tun,  or 
ton,  was  a  place  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  or  rudely  fortified  by  a  palisade. 
Originally  it  meant  only  a  single  croft,  homestead,  or  farm,  and  the  word 
retained  this  restricted  meaning  in  the  time  of  Wicliffe."  .  .  .  "This 
usage  is  retained  in  Scotland,  where  a  solitary  farmstead  still  goes  by  the 
VOL.  II.  I 
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name  of  the  toun  ;  and  in  Iceland,  where  the  homestead,  with  its  girding 
wall,  is  called  a  tun.  In  many  parts  of  England  the  rickyard  is  called 
the  barfow — that  is,  the  inclosure  for  the  bear,  or  crop  which  the  land 
bears.  There  are  lone  farm-houses  in  Kent  called  Shottingfo?i,  Winglefow, 
Godington,  and  Applet.  But  in  most  cases  the  isolated  ton  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  village,  and  the  village  grew  into  a  town,  and,  last  stage  of 
all,  the  word  TOWN  has  come  to  denote,  not  the  one  small  croft  .inclosed 
from  the  forest  by  the  Saxon  settler,  but  the  dwelling-place  of  a  vast 
population." — [Rev.  Isaac  Taylor's  "Words  and  Places"  (Macmillan  : 
1865)  p.  120].  The  "toun,"  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Prologue  to 
Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  ("A  good  man  ther  was  of  religioun,  That 
was  a  poure  Persone  of  a  toun  "),  means  doubtless  a  country  village  with 
a  scattered  population — something  intermediate  between  the  isolated  farm 
and  a  country-town  with  streets.  The  good  parson  has  far  to  go  in  visit- 
ing his  flock,  and  takes  his  staff  as  for  a  journey : 

"  Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sikeness  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite, 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf." 

While  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  plain  homeliness  of  the  Authorised 
Version,  "piece  of  ground,"  the  Revisers  of  1881  have  probably  done  well 
in  uniformly  rendering  ayp&s  by  "field."  (3)  V.  21.  "Then  was  the 
good-man  of  the  Twuse  displeased."  This  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
oiKo5etnr6T7is  King  James's  Translators  have  adopted  in  five  places, — St. 
Matt.  xx.  11,  xxiv.  43  ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  14  ;  St.  Luke  xii.  39,  xxii.  11. 
The  Revisers  of  1881  have  retained  it  in  two  cases  (St.  Mark  xiv.  14,  and 
St.  Luke  xxii.  11),  where  it  is  applied  to  the  man  at  whose  house  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  Last  Supper,  but  have  exchanged  it  for  "house- 
holder," or  "master  of  the  house,"  in  the  other  places.  Was  this  because 
the  term  "  goodman  "  was  applied  in  Old  English  to  persons  below  the  rank 
of  gentry,  and  they  thought  perhaps  that  the  man,  from  whom  the  Paschal 
chamber  was  hired,  might  fall  under  that  category,  but  saw  no  indication 
of  a  lower  grade  in  the  other  instances  ?  Any  how,  the  olKode<nr6T7is  of 
the  Parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  if  it  is  only  that  he  is  able  to  give  an 
entertainment  on  so  large  a  scale,  must  be  supposed  to  be  a  person  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  above  a  "goodman."  (4)  V.  21.  "Go  out 
quickly  into  the  streets  and  quarters  "  (els  rds  TrAaretaj  teal  pti/juis)  ' '  of  the 
citie."  Tyndale  also  has  "quarters,"  the  literal  translation  of  vicos, 
which  he  found  in  the  Vulgate.  But  both  the  circumstance  of  the  lowest 
poor  being  invited,  and  the  opposition  between  irXore?a  and  pv^y  show 
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that  "lane"  is  the  true  rendering.  Wycliffe  seized  the  idea,  when  he 
rendered,  "Go  out  swithe  in  to  the  greet  stretis,  and  the  smale  strctis  of 
the  citie."  (5)  V.  21.  "  Bring  in  hither  the  poor  and  feeble,  and  the  halt, 
and  blinde."  "  Feeble  "  is  due  to  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  "pauperes, 
ac  debilcs,  et  csecos,  et  elaudos."  "Debilis"  is  properly  " de-habilis,"  a 
man  disabled  in  some  of  his  limbs  or  faculties,  a  crippled  or  maimed  per- 
son. But  the  looser  and  more  general  sense  of  "  weak"  came  to  attach  to 
it  in  the  later  Latin,  and  more  or  less  obscured  the  original  force  of  the 
word.  Tyndale  had  given  "maymed"  to  represent  avairripovs.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  Cranmer  did  not  follow  Tyndale,  but  went  back  to  Wycliffe's 
"feble."] 

Sunday. — V.  16.  "A  certain  man  made  a  great  supper, 
and  bade  many."  It  was  at  a  supper,  to  which  He  had 
been  bidden  by  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  (as  we  see  by 
looking  back  to  the  first  verse  of  the  Chapter),  that  our 
Lord  spake  this  Parable.  It  was  His  manner  to  take 
occasion  for  His  discourses  from  the  things  under  His 
eye.  Thus  to  Nicodemus,  who  "came  to"  Him  "by 
night," 1  He  spoke  of  those  who  "  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil"2;  and  to  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well  He  discoursed  about  the 
"living  water"3;  and,  in  connexion  with  the  miracle  of 
feeding  the  five  thousand,  He  preached  in  the  synagogue 
of  Capernaum  on  "  the  living  bread."4  It  will  be  a  means 
of  sanctifying  my  senses,  if  I  allow  every  thing  which 
crosses  my  path  to  suggest  to  me  some  holy  and  edifying 
thought, — if  the  midnight  sky,  spangled  with  a  thousand 
stars,  remind  me  of  heaven  and  its  glories,  the  straying 
sheep  on  the  downs  of  the  sinner  who  has  gone  astray,5 
and  must  be  sought  by  the  Good  Shepherd  if  he  is  to  be 
brought  back  again,  and  the  city's  turmoil  and  hubbub  of 
the  many  hidden  saints  and  servants  of  God  who  are 

1  St.  John  iii.  1,  2.  -  V.  19. 

»  St.  John  iv.  6,  7,  10,  14.  4  St  John  vi.  11,  26,  32,  51   59. 

5  St.  Luke  xv.  3-8,  and  Ps.  cxix.  176. 
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engaged,  like  St.  Matthew,  in  secular  occupations.1  Thus 
shall  I,  with  the  help  of  God's  grace,  be  able  to  copy  into 
my  mind  a  feature  of  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Monday. — The  incident,  which  immediately  gave  rise 
to  the  Parable,  was  that  one  of  the  guests,  having  heard 
our  Lord  speak  of  "the  resurrection  of  the  just,"2  which 
the  Jews  always  supposed  would  be  ushered  in  by  a 
great  festival  (held  to  inaugurate  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  God),  made  this  pious  ejaculation,  "  Blessed  is 
he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God."8  Perhaps 
he  spoke  with  something  of  the  self-complacency,  with 
which  a  man  occasionally  airs  a  good  sentiment.  Our 
Lord  answers  by  the  Parable  ;  and  the  purport  of  the 
answer  is  that,  although  the  heavenly  festival  was  pre- 
pared at  present,  and  invitations  to  it  were  being  issued 
by  Himself,  those  invitations  were  not  accepted  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed — all  of  them 
excused  themselves  from  attending  under  one  plea  or 
another.  Our  Lord  was  always  somewhat  stern  and 
repellent  to  mere  good  sentiment,  probably  by  way  of 
proving  its  genuineness.  Thus,  when  in  a  gush  of  pious 
enthusiasm  one  said  to  Him,  "  Master,  I  will  follow  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest,"4  He  as  much  as  answered; 
"  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?  Do  you  know  what  those 
warm  words  are  committing  you  to  ? "  "  The  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son 
of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."5  Mere  fine 
sentiments  are  often  very  hollow.  Balaam,  one  of  the 
worst  of  men  in  character  and  conduct,  uttered  a  beauti- 
ful sentiment ;  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his!"6 — 0  Lord,  make  me 

1  St.  Matt.  ix.  9,  10.        2  St.  Luke  xiv.  14.        3  V.  15. 

4  St.  Matt.  viii.  19.  5  F.  20.  8  Num.  xxiii.  10. 
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duly  mindful  that  to  roll  pious  sentiments  glibly  off  the 
tongue  will  be  no  sufficient  substitute  for  having  works 
of  piety  and  charity  upon  the  hands.  "Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."1  It  is  not  leaf,  nor  blossom,  but 
fruit,  which  Thou  seekest  from  the  fig-trees  planted  in 
Thy  vineyard. 

Tuesday. — (From  Bishop  Trower's  "  Practical  Exposi- 
tions of  the  Gospels").  V.  16.  "A  certain  man  made  a 
great  supper."  "  The  Gospel  blessings  are  represented 
under  the  image  of  a  feast.  .  .  .  The  image  conveys  to 
our  minds  the  notion  of  provision  made  not  only  for  the 
supply  of  our  spiritual  necessities,  but  for  the  gratification 
of  every  faculty  with  which  our  souls  are  endowed.  As 
in  a  feast  the  entertainer  is  not  satisfied  to  provide  a 
sufficiency  of  the  plainest  food,  but  aims  at  gratifying 
every  sense,  and  furnishes  the  banquet  with  music  and 
perfumes,  and  objects  to  please  the  eye,  as  well  as  with 
sumptuous  fare;  so  in  the  New  Covenant,  provision  is 
made  not  only  for  saving  us  from  misery,  but  for  delight- 
ing the  soul  with  every  exalted  pleasure  which  it  is 
capable  of  tasting.  .  .  .  The  communication  of  know- 
ledge ;  the  experience  of  all  that  Divine  tenderness  can 
do  to  soothe  and  gladden  us ;  the  active  exercise  of  all 
our  faculties  in  the  noblest  objects,  without  toil  or  weari- 
ness ;  all  these,  and  far  more  than  these,  are  '  ready '  at 
that  table  to  which  God  has  been  inviting  sinners  by  His 
ministers  from  age  to  age,  and  to  which  He  now  inviteth 
them." 

Wednesday. — V.  1 7.  "  And  sent  his  servant  at  supper 
time  to  say  to  them  that  were  bidden,  Come;  for  all 

1  St.  Matt.  vii.  21. 
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things  are  now  ready."  All  things  had  not  been  ready 
hitherto.  But  when  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son  "  into  the 
world,  "made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,"1  and 
that  Son,  taking  upon  Him  "  the  form  of  a  servant,"2  began 
to  call  men  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  then  "  the  fulness 
of  the  time  was  come."  God  had  trained  men  by  the 
Dispensation  of  the  Law  for  the  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Redemption,  and  had  led  them  by  the  Prophets 
to  look  forward  in  faith  and  hope  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  Eedeemer.  And  this  manifestation  was  made  at  a 
period  of  universal  peace,  and  when  the  whole  civilised 
world  was  under  one  empire,  so  that  the  tidings  might 
spread  rapidly.  Let  me  learn  that  God  does  nothing, 
whether  in  the  history  of  mankind,  or  in  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, prematurely.  He  will  not  place  me  on  a  higher 
stage  of  spiritual  life,  until  I  have  really  mastered  the 
lower  stages  of  it.  All  who  enter  God's  school  must 
begin  with  the  rudiments.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  illumination  and  perfection,  which  are 
conferred  on  patient  and  laborious  students. 

Thursday. — Yv.  18,  19,  20.  The  guests  first  invited 
seem  to  have  been  easy  and  well-to-do  persons.  They 
excuse  themselves  from  attendance, — the  first  by  alleging 
the  necessity  of  surveying  some  newly  bought  property  ; 
the  second  by  representing  his  anxiety  as  to  whether  a 
purchase  of  cattle  he  had  made  would  turn  out  well ;  the 
third  by  stating,  rather  more  bluntly,  that  his  having  been 
recently  married  made  it  out  of  the  question  for  him  to 
attend.  These  guests  represent  those  who,  from  being 
absorbed  in  the  cares,  or  in  the  riches  and  pleasures  of 
this  life3  (according  to  our  Lord's  words  in  explaining  the 
Parable  of  the  Sower),  find  no  leisure  for  the  concerns  of 
1  See  Gal.  iv.  4.  2  See  Phil.  ii.  7.  8  See  St.  Luke  viii.  14. 
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the  soul  Then  the  invitation,  being  rejected  by  these 
well-to-do  folks  (who  represent  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
nation),  travels  on  to  the  poor  people  in  the  streets,  to  the 
maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the  blind  (who  represent  the 
publicans  and  sinners),  and  thence  is  extended  beyond 
the  city  to  the  people  "in  the  highways  and  hedges,"1 
(who  represent  in  the  first  instance  the  Gentiles).  But 
there  is  certainly  this  secondary  application  underlying 
the  primary,  that  when  God's  offers  of  grace  are  rejected 
by  us  in  prosperity,  He  makes  them  to  us  again  more 
urgently,  when  we  are  in  trouble  ;  when  our  circumstances 
and  His  discipline  have  conspired  to  humble  us  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  to  make  us  know  that  we  are  indeed 
"  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked," 
then,  Lord,  and  not  till  then,  are  we  disposed  to  buy  of 
Thee  "  gold  tried  in  the  fire  "  (the  gold  of  precious  faith), 
that  we  may  be  rich ;  "  and  white  raiment "  (the  raiment 
of  Thy  imputed  righteousness),  "  that  we  may  be  clothed  ;" 
and  to  "  anoint  our  eyes  with  eyesalve  "  (the  eyesalve  of 
spiritual  illumination)  "  that  we  may  see."2 

Friday. — In  the  first  instance  the  invitation  is  a 
simple  bidding  by  the  mouth  of  a  servant ;  "  Say  to  them, 
.  .  .  Come"  (V.  17).  There  is  more  urgency  in  bidding 
the  people  in  the  streets  and  lanes  ;  "  Go  out  quickly  .  .  . 
and  bring  in  hither  the  poor"  (V.  21).  There  is  still 
more  urgency  in  the  conveyance  of  the  invitation  to  the 
people  in  the  highways  and  hedges ;  "  Go  out  .  .  .  and 
compel  them  to  come  in"  (V.  23).  In  proportion  to  the 
lateness  of  the  call  is  its  importunity  and  urgency,  until 
at  length  a  holy  constraint  is  put  upon  the  invited  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  room. — How  near  am  I  to  my  end,  0 
Lord?  "How  long  have  I  to  live?"3  as  old  Barzillai 

1  Vv.  21,  23.          2  See  Rev.  iii.  17,  18.         »  See  2  Sam.  xix.  34, 
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asked.  If  Thou  hast  dealt  with  me  in  grace  for  very 
many  years,  and  hast  shown  wonderful  patience  in  adjust- 
ing Thy  discipline  to  my  character,  is  it  not  now  at  length 
a  very  urgent  matter  that  I  should  obey  the  call  to  Thy 
heavenly  kingdom  with  all  earnestness  and  with  my  whole 
heart,  giving  all  the  little  that  I  have  to  give — my  heart, 
my  affections,  my  will — for  all  that  Thou,  the  great  and 
glorious  God  hast  to  give,  "  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption"1  ?  At  all  events  let 
me  reflect  that  the  later  my  call  is,  the  more  urgent  is 
rny  obligation  to  comply  with  it,  the  less  is  the  time  I 
have  to  spare,  the  fewer  my  opportunities  to  come. 
"  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation."2 

Saturday. — Y.  23.  "Compel  them  to  come  in,  that 
my  house  may  be  filled."  "Grace,  like  nature,"  says 
Bengel  very  beautifully,  "  abhors  a  vacuum:"  God  will 
not  have  any  vacant  spaces  left  at  His  table.  There  is 
room  for  all,  if  all  would  come ;  for  He  "  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved."3  And  let  us  be  sure  that  whether  we 
accept  it  or  not,  His  word  of  invitation  shall  not,  and 
does  not,  "return  unto  Him  void."4  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  being  silently  filled  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
us.  His  grace  is  compelling  men  at  present  to  come  in, 
even  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  the  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  world.5  The  acceptances  of  the  invitation  which  we 
can  see  furnish  no  test  at  all  of  the  extent  of  its  accept- 
ance. When  Elias  complained  that  he  was  the  only 
servant  of  God  left,  there  was  a  reserve  of  seven  thousand 

1  See  1  Cor.  i.  30.  2  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  s  See  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

4  See  Isaiah  Iv.  11. 

8  This  thought  is  drawn  from  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Williams'  "  Sermons 
on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,"  though  the  phraseology  has  been  slightly 
altered. 
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men  in  Israel,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image 
of  Baal.1  And  at  the  end  of  all  things,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  an  auspicious  cast  of  the  net 
into  the  waters  of  the  world,  which  shall  fetch  in  the 
last  great  shoal,  and  a  unity  which  has  never  been  seen 
before, — the  draught  and  the  unity  being  symbolized  by 
the  second  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  in  which  the  net 
was  drawn  to  land  "  full  of  great  fishes,  an  hundred  and 
fifty  and  three  :  and  for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet  was 
not  the  net  broken."2  For  it  is  thus  that  the  promise  to 
Thee,  0  Saviour  of  men,  must  be  fulfilled ;  "  He  shall  see 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."3 

1  See  1  Kings  xix.  18,  and  Rom.  xi.  4.  a  St.  John  xxi.  11. 

8  Isaiali  liii.  11. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  THIRD  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  LUKE  xv.  1  to  11. 

1  tJDfjen  Breto  near  unto  tym  all  tbe  publicans  anB  sinners  for  to 

2  bear  bim.     2nB  tbe  Pbatigees  ana  Scribes  murmureB,  gaping, 

3  tEbis  man  receinetb  sinners,  ana  eatetb  foritb  tbem.    2nB  be  gpafee 

4  tbig  parable  unto  tbem,  gaping,  IBbat  man  of  you  gating  an  b"tts 
BreB  Sbeep,  if  be  loge  one  of  t^em,  Bot!)  not  leabe  rtje  ntnetp  anB 
nine  in  t^je  toilBernegs!,  anB  go  after  tfiat  to^tc!)  ij!  lost,  until  !>c  finB 

5  it  f    3nB  ioTjen  fie  !jat!)  founB  it,  ^e  laiet!)  it  on  !)is  StjoulBers, 

6  rcjopcintj.    2nB  toljen  Ije   comet!)  Ijome,  !>e  callet^  tojetljer  ^jisJ 
ftienBiS  anB  neighbours!  gaping  unto  tfjem,  Reiopce  i»it!)  me,  for  31 

7  $a&e  founB  my  s^jeep  ioljic!)  toag  lost.    31  Sap  unto  you,  rtjat  lifce* 
iuiise  jop  0^aII  be  in  fceafcen  ober  one  ginner  tijat  repentetft,  more  tban 

8  ober  ninetp  anB  nine  jujit  perjsonjs,  in^ic^  neeB  no  repentance.   CitTjer 
toljat  inoman,  ijabing  ten  pieces!  of  ssilfcer,  if  Sbe  lose  one  piece,  Bot!) 
not  Iig!)t  a  canBle,  anB  stoeep  t!;e  bousie,  anB  sseci  Biltgcntlp  till  srtje 

9  finB  it  f    3nB  ialjin  slje  bat!)  founB  it,  ssbe  callet!)  ber  frienBjS  anB 
ber  neigbbours?  togetber,  gaping,  Gejopce  toitb  me,  for  31  bate  founB 

10  tbe  piece  tobicb  31  baB  !ogt.    TUfcetoige  31  gap  unto  pou,  $Eb«e  ig  jop 
in  tbe  presence  of  tlje  angels!  of  ©OB,  oier  one  sinner  tbat  repentetb. 

[          Miss  SAK.  1549.                                1662  S.B. 

In  itto  tempore,  Erant  Then     resorted    unto        Then  drew  near  unto 

appropinquantes  ad  Je-  him  all  the  publicanes    him   all    the    publicans 

sum  publican!  et  pecca-  and  sinners,  for  to  hear    and  sinners  for  to  hear 

tores,  ut  audirent  ilium,  him.                                     him.        (Gr.     ^crof     5£ 

(Vtdg.      Erant      autem  tyyifrvres  avr<£  irdvTes 

appropinquantes  ei  pub-  oi  TfXwvai  Kal  ol  a/j.ap- 

licani  et  peccatores,  ut  ru\ol,  aKoveiv  afoov.) 
audirent  ilium. ) 
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Is  there  any  connexion  of  thought  (lurking  possibly  in  the  5£)  between 
this  Chapter  and  the  discourse  in  the  preceding  ?  We  find  in  Chap.  xiv.  25 
that  our  Lord's  ministry  was  a  popular  and  attractive  one  ; — "  there  went 
great  multitudes  with  him."  Hereupon  He  took  occasion  to  exhort  them 
to  count  the  cost  (w.  28-34).  The  terms  of  discipleship  were  very  strict, 
would  often  involve  a  renunciation  of  natural  ties  and  even  of  life  (v.  26), 
and  always  a  bearing  of  the  cross  (v.  27).  He  would  have  no  half-hearted 
or  lukewarm  adherents  ;  there  must  be  in  His  disciples  the  spiritual 
pungency  of  self-sacrifice  and  readiness  to  forsake  all  for  the  Master's  sake 
(vv.  34,  35) ;  and  those,  in  whom  this  pungency  was  not  found,  He  would 
"spue  out  of  his  mouth"  (Rev.  iii.  16),  or,  as  the  image  here  is,  men 
would  cast  them  out  as  savourless  salt,  ' '  neither  fit  for  the  land,  nor  yet 
for  the  dunghill." — After  reading  this,  we  naturally  ask  whether  the  strict- 
ness of  these  terms  alienated  any  of  the  hearers,  made  them  "  go  back  and 
walk  no  more  with  him  "  (as  St.  John  vi.  66).  Chap.  xv.  supplies  the 
answer.  However  Christ  might  insist  upon  whole -heartedness  in  His 
service,  and  upon  self-sacrifice  in  His  servants,  His  words  rather  won  than 
scared.  It  is  as  if  the  sacred  writer  had  said,  "  Think  not  such  words  drove 
sinners  away  from  Him  ;  on  the  contrary  they  gathered  round  Him  more 
than  ever, — '  Now  there  were  drawing  near  to  Him  all  the  publicans  and 
sinners  for  to  hear  him.'" — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  F".  1.  "  Then  resorted 
unto  him  all  the  publicanes  and  sinners."  Both  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan 
have  resorted  unto  him,  missing  the  force  of  the  tense  in  Jjffav  tyyifovres, 
and  the  exact  meaning  of  tyyifa.  "Wycliffe,  translating  from  a  Translation, 
has  hit  both  ;  "  And  pupplicans  and  synful  men  iceren  nygynge  to  hym." 
(2)  V.  6.  "He  calleth  together  his  lovers  and  neighbours."  Cranmer 
adopted  "lovers"  from  Tyndale.  At  that  period  of  our  language  the 
word  "lover"  did  not  denote  exclusively  (as  it  now  does)  one  of  an 
opposite  sex.  Thus  we  read  (1  Kings  v.  1)  that  "  Hiram  was  ever  a  lover 
of  David,"  and  Ps.  xxxviii.  11,  "My  lovers  and  my  friends  stand  aloof 
from  my  sore."  And  so  in  Shakspere  (Henry  VIIL,  Act.  IV.  Scene  i.  line 
104),  "  He  of  Winchester  is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop's  "  ; 
Brutus  to  the  Romans,  "  Friends,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  hear  me  for  my 
cause  "  (Julius  Ccesar,  Act  III.  Scene  ii.) ;  and  Brutus  of  Caesar,  "  As  I  slew 
my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself, 
when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death"  (Ibid.)  (3)  V.  8. 
"  Either  what  woman  having  ten  groats  (if  she  lose  one)."  Tyndale  and 
the  Rhemish,  as  well  as  Cranmer,  give  us  groats  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  good  old  word  should  nearly  have  gone  out.  ' '  Pieces  of  silver  "  is 
the  rendering  of  Spux^tds  in  the  Genevan,  and  was  adopted  by  King  James's 
Translators.  Wycliffe  has  besauntis; — "  What  womman  hauynge  x  besauntis, 
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and  if  sche  hath  lost  oo  besaunte,"  etc.  The  word  "groat"  (if  the 
etymology  usually  given  of  it  is  correct)  furnishes  one  of  the  many 
curious  instances  of  a  word's  coming  round  to  have  a  meaning  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  it  had  originally.  It  is  said  to  be  fundamentally 
the  same  word  as  "great,"  and  to  have  been  so  called  because,  before 
Edward  III.  coined  groats  (or  silver  fourpenny  bits),  the  largest  silver 
piece  in  existence  was  the  penny,  in  comparison  of  which  the  groat  (being 
four  times  as  much)  was  great.  What  the  parable  demands  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Spaxf-'h  is  a  piece  of  money  which  to  a  person  in  humble  life 
should  be  something  considerable.  "Groat"  therefore  would  answer  the 
purpose  very  well,  so  long  as  any  notion  of  a  coin  of  some  value  attached 
to  it.  But  in  the  days  of  the  Authorised  Version  (which  were  also  our 
Shakspere's  days),  a  "  groat "  had  come  round  to  mean  a  coin  of  little  value. 
Thus  Coriolanus  says  that  his  mother  called  the  plebeians  "  things  created 
to  buy  and  sell  with  groats"  (Coriolanus,  Act.  III.  Scene  iL  lines  9,  10)  ; 
and  Gloster  in  2  Henry  VI.,  Act.  III.  Scene  i.,  swears, 

"  So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night, — 
Ay,  night  by  night, — in  studying  good  for  England, 
The  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial-day  ! 
No  ;  many  a.  pound  of  my  own  proper  store, 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 
Have  I  disbursed  to  the  garrisons, 
And  never  ask'd  for  restitution." 

King  James's  Translators,  therefore,  did  well  to  discard  the  "grote" 
of  Tyndale,  and  substitute  "  piece  of  silver." — WyclifiVs  "  besant  "  (spelt 
also  bizant,  byzant)  was  a  gold  piece.  Johnson  (under  BIZAXTINE)  quotes 
Camden  ;  "A  great  piece  of  gold  valued  at  fifteen  pound,  which  the  king 
offereth  upon  high  festival  days  ;  it  is  yet  called  "a  bizantine  "  (Camden 
lived  A.D.  1557-1623),  "  which  anciently  was  a  piece  of  gold  coined  by  the 
emperours  of  Constantinople."  If  the  ordinary  bizant  was  in  value  at  all 
approaching  to  the  king's  presentation-bizant  (which  query  ?)  the  woman 
in  the  parable  would  (for  a  humble  person)  have  had  a  little  fortune  in  her 
"x.  besauntis."  What  made  Wycliffe  render  the  drachma  of  the  Vulgate 
by  "  besaunte  "  ?  Was  he  acquainted  with  an  hexameter  of  Joannes  de 
Garlandia,  which  Du  Cange  cites  (s.v.  Byzantius)  ; 

"Dragma  Bisantius  est,  vel  Aureus,  atque  Talentum," 

which  asserts  definitively  that  a  Bizant,  an  Aureus,  and  a  Talent,  are 
synonymous  with  a  Drachma  ?  He  might  have  been.  John  of  Garland 
was  an  English  Grammarian  and  Poet  about  the  year  1040,  who,  amongst 
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other  grammatical  and  poetical  works,  wrote  a  work  on  Synonyms  (Opus 
Synonymorum)  in  707  hexameters,  which  therefore  may  be  called  both  a 
grammatical  and  poetical  work.  The  above  line  is  from  that  work.  His 
name  and  a  list  of  his  writings  will  be  found  in  Fabricius's  "  Bibliotheca 
Latina"  under  Garlandius.] 

Sunday. — In  the  sixteenth  Chapter  of  this  Gospel,  which 
may  be  said  to  form  one  discourse,  interrupted  only  by 
the  sneers  of  the  Pharisees,1  with  this  fifteenth  Chapter, 
our  Lord,  before  whose  eyes  "  hell  and  destruction  "2  are 
open,  draws  aside  for  a  moment  the  curtain  which  con- 
ceals from  us  the  infernal  world,  and  shows  us  the 
rich  man  "  in  torments."3  Here,  in  the  previous  Chapter, 
"  He  that  came  down  from  heaven  " 4  draws  aside  the 
veil  which  screens  its  mysteries,  and  shows  us  the  heart 
of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  yearning 
over  man  in  his  sinfulness  and  misery,  and  the  holy 
angels  rejoicing,  and  striking  their  golden  harps  in  the 
praise  of  redeeming  love,  as  sinners  are  brought  back 
one  by  one  to  God's  fold.  And  in  these  glimpses  of 
hell  and  of  heaven,  we  catch  sight  of  one  common 
feature.  Both  in  hell  and  in  heaven  interest  is  felt 
and  expressed  for  sinners  upon  earth.  The  rich  man  in 
torments  is  mindful  of  his  brethren — desirous  of  their 
deliverance  from  the  misery  in  which  he  finds  himself.5 
And  in  heaven,  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
mindful  of  sinners,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  bringing 
them  to  glory ;  and  holy  angels  manifest  a  lively  interest 
when  they  are  so  brought. — Lord,  make  me  ever  to 
remember  that  there  is  an  unseen  world,  in  which  I  am 

1  At  Chap.  xvi.  14. 

3  See  Prov.  xv.  11,   "Hell  and  destruction  are  before  the  Lord:  how- 
much  more  then  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  ?" 

8  St.  Luke  xvi.  23,  24,  28.  4  See  St  John  iii.  13. 

B  St.  Luke  xvi.  27,  28. 
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an  object  of  interest — that  I  am  thought  of,  watched, 
consulted  about,  in  the  council-chambers  both  of  heaven 
and  hell, — that  both  good  angels  and  bad  busy  themselves 
with  my  eternal  destiny. 

Monday, — The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  inter- 
woven into  many  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  where  it  is  not  ex- 
plicitly stated.  The  three  glorious  parables  in  the  fifteenth 
Chapter  of  St.  Luke,  represent  to  us  the  sympathy  for 
sinners  felt  by  each  of  the  Sacred  Persons — by  the  Son  of 
God,  who  came  to  this  world  in  quest  of  them ;  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  is  ever  moving  in  the  Church  (or  house 
of  God)  to  recover  lost  souls ;  and  by  the  Father  lastly, 
who  sees  the  prodigal  son  afar  off,  and  runs  to  meet  and 
greet  him.  This  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  represents  the 
work  of  the  Son  in  seeking  and  saving  the  human  race. 
For  this  purpose  He  left  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep — the 
various  orders  of  angels — in  the  green  pastures  of  the 
heavenly  fold,  and  by  the  Incarnation  and  Nativity  came 
into  this  world,  and  went  among  the  haunts  of  sinners, 
and  touched  their  hearts  with  penitence  by  His  invitations 
of  grace,  and,  having  recovered  hundreds  of  the  lost,  went 
back  to  His  home  in  heaven  rejoicing,  and  announced 
there  the  sacrifice  which  He  had  made  for  sinners,  and  the 
way  which  He  had  opened  for  every  sinner  to  return  to 
God.  Hence  in  this  first  parable,  the  joy  among  the 
angels  is  spoken  of  as  something  future,  because  the  Good 
Shepherd  had  not  yet  returned  home,  Christ  had  not  yet 
ascended  into  heaven,  to  announce  the  recovery  of  fallen 
man ;  and  so  the  words  are  anticipative  of  what  was  not 
at  present,  but  was  to  be,  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise 
joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  " — 
shall  be,  when  I  come  hither  with  the  sheep  upon  my 
shoulder. — 0  Lord,  how  wast  Thou  upheld,  in  Thy  endur- 
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ance  of  pain  and  shame  for  our  sakes,  by  "  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  " l  Thee ! 

Tuesday. — V.  4.  [From  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Williams' 
"  Sermons  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels/'  VoL  II.  pp.  49,  50]. 
"  What  man  of  you  having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one 
of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,"  etc.  "  As  the 
cry  of  her  own  helpless  infant  is  distinguished  by  a 
mother  amidst  a  hundred  other  sounds,  as  the  plaintive 
call  of  a  lost  sheep  is  heard  by  the  shepherd  above  the 
bleatings  of  the  flock,  so  in  the  ears  of  God  is  the  prayer 
of  the  distressed  penitent.  .  .  .  Partaking  of  this  character 
has,  doubtless,  often  been  the  prayer  of  the  greatest 
among  saints,  the  more  exalted  of  God,  and  enriched  by 
His  grace,  as  they  humbled  themselves  and  bewailed 
their  ignorance  of  Him.  Such  was  the  lament  of  St. 
Peter  when,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  sound  of  the  cock  crow- 
ing he  ever  wept2 ;  such  that  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  ceased 
not  to  bewail  himself  as  one  that  had  been  a  'persecutor 
and  injurious'3 ;  such  the  voice  of  Mary  Magdalene,  when 
earliest  and  latest  she  watched  at  the  grave  of  Him  she 
had  lost4 ;  such  the  feeling  of  the  beloved  disciple,  when 
'he  fell  at'  his  Lord's  'feet  as  dead.'5  .  .  .  This  penitent 
cry,  of  all  things  upon  earth  reaches  the  nearest  to  God's 
throne,  has  the  readiest  access  to  the  ear  of  the  King  of 
Kings." 

Wednesday. —  V.  6.  "When  he  cometh  home,  he 
calleth  together  his  friends  and  neighbours,  saying  unto 
them,  Rejoice  with  me  ;  for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which 
was  lost."  Lovely  words  indeed !  I  observe  in  them, 
first,  that  the  holy  angels,  who  had  been  represented  just 
before  as  ninety-nine  sheep  left  in  the  wilderness,  are  here 

1  See  Heb.  xii.  2.        3  See  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  75.        3  See  1  Tim.  i.  13. 
4  See  St.  John  xx.  11.  B  See  Rev.  i.  17. 
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called  Christ's  "  friends  and  neighbours,"  and  summoned 
in  that  capacity  to  rejoice  with  Him.  They  "  are  called 
sheep"  says  Theophylact,  " because  every  created  nature  is 
as  a  brute  beast,  compared  with  God,  but  inasmuch  as  they 
are  rational,  they  are  akin  to  God,  and  therefore  are 
called  also  friends  and  neighbours."1  Secondly;  What  an 
exquisite  trait  is  this  seeking  on  the  part  of  the  Shepherd 
for  others  to  share  His  joy  with.  His  joy  is  so  great  that 
it  cannot  contain  itself,  but  seeks  for  utterance  and 
sympathy.  Thirdly;  What  a  beautiful  trait  it  is,  that  the 
Shepherd  does  not  say,  "Eejoice  with  this  sheep;  con- 
gratulate this  poor  sinner  on  his  recovery  to  God's  fold," 
but  "  Eejoice  with  me ;  for  I  have  found  my  sheep."  "  He 
speaks  thus,"  says  Gregory  the  Great,  "  because  our  life  is 
His  joy,  and,  when  we  are  brought  home  to  heaven,  we 
fill  up  the  festivity  of  His  joy."2  And  yet,  Lord,  it 
maketh  Thee  no  richer  to  have  the  sinner's  service  and 
praise.  Only  Thou  dost  love  him  so  tenderly,  that  what 
is  his  gain  Thou  accountest  to  be  Thine. 

Thursday. — The  Parable  of  the  Lost  Coin  represents 
the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  in  quest  of 
lost  souls.  The  woman,  who,  having  lost  one  out  of  ten 
coins,  lights  the  candle  and  sweeps  the  house,  and  seeks 
diligently  till  she  finds  it,  is  the  Church  of  Christ, 
animated,  however,  and  actuated  by  His  Spirit.  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  the  East,  coins,  when  strung 
together,  are  employed  by  women  as  a  head-dress,  and  it 
is  doubtless  this  employment  of  them,  and  not  their  use 

1  Theophylact,  quoted  in  the  "  Catena  Aurea  "  of  Aquinas. 

2  "Et  notandum,  quod  non  dicit,  Congratulamini  invenfce  ovi,  sed 
mihi  :  quia  videlicet  ejus  gaudium  est  vita  nostra  ;  et  cum  nos  ad  ccelum 
reducimur,  solemnitatem  laetitia  ejus  implemus."    [In  Evangelia  Homilue 
Lib.  ii.  Horn,  xxxiv.     Opp.  Ed.  Bened.  Parisiis,  MDCCV.  Tom.  i.  Col. 
1602.  B.] 
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as  money,  which  is  here  adverted  to.  A  coin  employed 
as  an  ornament,  this  is  the  image  under  which  the  parable 
presents  the  human  soul.  As  a  coin  bears  the  image  and 
superscription  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  realm  it  circu- 
lates,1 so  the  soul  was  made  originally  in  the  image  of 
God,  as  it  is  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness."2  But  the  image  of  God  has  been  well-nigh 
effaced  by  the  fall,  and  the  superscription,  which  is 
"Holiness  to  the  Lord,"3  has  been  altogether  obliterated. 
And  the  coin,  until  God  seeks  and  finds  it,  lies  in  dark- 
ness and  defilement,  the  dust  of  the  world  having  gathered 
over  it  and  dimmed  its  brightness.  But  when  reached  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  renewed,  and  purified,  the  image  of 
God  shines  out  in  it  again,  and  it  is  made  meet  to  be  a 
gem  in  the  diadem  of  its  Eedeemer,  as  it  is  said,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a 
royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy  God."4 — 0  Lord,  renew  me 
by  Thy  grace  after  the  image  of  Him  who  created  me.5 

Friday. — Let  me  observe  the  fact  that  the  coin  was 
lost  in  the  house — within,  not  outside.  The  house 
represents  the  Church  of  God,  as  it  is  said,  "  that  thou 
mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the 
house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God."6 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  souls  in  the  Church,  the  great 
theatre  of  the  ministrations  of  grace,  are  lost  souls — as 
completely  lost,  as  thoroughly  enveloped  in  the  darkness 
and  defilement  of  sin,  as  if  they  were  heathen  souls.  The 
enemy  has  sown  tares  in  God's  harvest  field,7  and  no 
watchfulness  or  precautions  can  exclude  the  tares. 
Ananias  and  Sappbira,  and  Simon  Magus,  crept  into  the 

1  See  St.  Matt.  xxii.  20,  21.  2  Gen.  i.  26. 

*  See  Exod.  xxviii.  36  ;  xxxix.  30.       *  Isaiah  Ixii.  3.       8  See  Col.  iii.  10. 

6  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  7  See  St.  Matt.  xiii.  25,  26,  38,  39. 
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Church  while  it  was  yet  under  the  eye  and  government  of 
Apostles.1  And  as  soon  as  the  Church  had  outgrown  her 
childhood,  and  Infant  Baptism  had  become  her  rule,  of 
course  the  number  of  false  professors  of  Christianity  was 
multiplied,  and  the  house  of  God  became  full  of  lost  coins 
scattered  about  in  the  dark  corners  thereof. — Let  me 
never  suppose,  0  Lord,  that  because  I  have  been  baptized, 
and  admitted  outwardly  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  Covenant,  I  need  not  the  converting,  renewing, 
sanctifying  influences  of  Thy  grace.  I  may  be  still  in  the 
dust  of  earthliness,  in  the  darkness  of  spiritual  ignorance, 
in  the  defilement  of  sinful  habits.  The  image  of  God 
may  yet  have  to  be  minted  afresh  in  my  heart,  and  the 
superscription  of  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  to  be  legibly 
traced  there.  Let  me  examine  into  the  condition  of  my 
soul  by  the  application  of  this  test,  "  Whose  image  and 
superscription  hath  it  ?"2 

Saturday. — Let  me  consider  to-day  the  process  and 
the  issue  of  the  recovery  of  the  coin.  The  process  first. 
The  candle  was  lighted,  the  house  swept,  and  diligent 
search  made.  The  candle  is  externally  the  preached  word 
of  God,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit's  great  instrument  in 
seeking  and  saving  souls,  and  which  was  emblematized  by 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  holy  place  of  the 
Jewish  temple.3  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and 
a  light  unto  my  path."4  Internally,  the  light  is  the  con- 
science, which  is  called  by  the  wise  man  the  candle  of  the 
Lord,  and  said  by  him  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
examination  ;  "  The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord,  searching  all  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly."5  The 

1  See  Acts  v.  1-12,  and  viii.  9,  13,  19,  20. 
2  See  St.  Luke  xx.  24.  3  See  Exod.  xxv.  31,  et  seq. 

«  Ps.  cxix.  105.  8  Prov.  xx.  27. 
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sweeping  and  dislodgment  of  furniture,  in  order  to  the 
search,  represents  the  disturbance  which  takes  place  in  the 
conscience,  when  it  is  first  visited  by  convictions  of  sin, 
and  also  those  Providential  disturbances  of  our  lot,  by 
bereavement,  poverty,  sickness,  and  so  forth,  which  God 
finds  necessary  oftentimes,  to  prevent  our  settling  down 
upon  the  lees  of  a  carnal  indifference ;  "  I  will  search  Jeru- 
salem with  candles,  and  punish  the  men  that  are  settled  on 
their  lees." * — The  issue  of  the  sinner's  recovery  is,  as  in 
the  previous  parable,  "  joy  in  heaven."  But  here  the  joy 
is  spoken  of  in  the  present  tense,  "  there  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God,"  because  what  is  spoken 
of  here  is  the  search  which  is  made  for  lost  souls  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  and  not  the  return  of  Christ 
to  heaven  with  the  souls  which  He  had  won  upon  earth. 
The  angels  have  always  been  held  to  be  present  in 
Christian  assemblies,  on  the  ground  of  St.  Paul's  words  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  women  covering  their  heads  in  the 
congregation  ("  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have 
power  on  her  head,  because  of  the  angels  "2) ;  and  we 
recognise  their  presence,  and  join  ourselves  to  them  in 
accents  of  praise,  when  we  say,  "  Therefore  with  Angels 
and  Archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we 
laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  Name."3  A  holy  joy 
thrills  through  the  hosts  of  angels,  and  pervades  the 
whole  Church  of  God,  when  by  the  ministry  of  God's 
word  any  fresh  soul  is  reached,  and  renewed  after  the 
image  of  God,  and  brought  out  of  darkness  and  defile- 
ment to  purity  of  heart  and  conscience,  and  into  the  light 
of  God's  favour. 

1  Zeph.  i.  12.  2  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 

8  General  Preface  in  the  Communion  Service. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FOURTH  SUNDAY 
AFTER    TRINITY. 

ST.  LUKE  vi.  36  to  43. 

36  "Be  pe  therefore  merciful,  as   pour  JFatber  also  is  merciful. 

37  3!«nge  not,  ann  pe  sbaH  not  be  jungen  :  connemn  not,  ann  pe  sbsH 

38  not  be  connemnen  :  forgibe,  ann  pe  sbaH  be  forgibrn  :  gibe,  ann  it 
Sbatt  be  giben  unto  pou:  goon  measure,  pressen  noton,  ann  sbafc^n 
together,  ann  running  ober  sbaH  men  gibe  into  pour  bosom.    JFot 
toitb  tbe  game  measure  tljat  pe  mete  fautfiaH,  it  gTjall  be  meaguren 

39  to  von  again.     3nn  be  spa^e  a  parable  unto  tfjcnt,  Can  tbe  blinn 

40  lean  t!>e  blinn  f  jJbaH  tbep  not  botb,  fall  into  t^e  nitc|j  t     ^e 
nijsciple  is  not  abobe  bis  master;  but  eberp  one  tbat  is  perfect  sball 

41  be  as  bis  master.    3nn  tobp  bebolnest  tbou  tbe  mote  tbat  is  in  tb{> 
brotbers  epe,  but  perceifcest  not  tbe  beam  tbat  is  in  tbjne  oton  epe  f 

42  <£itber  boto  canst  tbou  sap  to  tbp  brother,  "Brotber,  let  me  pull  out 
t!je  mote  tbat  is  in  tbine  epe,  toben  tbou  tbp  Self  bebolnest  not  tbe 
beam  tbat  is  in  tbine  oton  epe  f    Cbou  bppocrite,  cast  out  first  tbe 
beam  out  of  tbine  oton  epe,  ann  tben  sbalt  tbou  see  clearlp  to  pull 
out  tbe  mote  tbat  is  in  tbp  brotbers  epe. 

[          Miss.  SAR.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  illo  tempore,  Dixit  Be    ye    mercifull,    as        Be  ye  therefore  merci- 

Jesus    discipulis    suis  ;  your  Father  also  is  mer-     ful,  as  your  Father  also 

Estote         misericordes,  cifulL                                   is  merciful.  (Gr.  YivtaOe 

sicut    et    Pater    vester  oftv    olKrip^ove^,    Kadus 

misericors   est.      (Vulg.  Kal  6  TTOT^/J  v/j.wv  oiKrip- 

Estote      ergo      miseri-  /xow/  earl.) 
cordes,  sicut,  etc.) 

The  Revisers  of  1881  have  dropped  the  "therefore,"  the  ofo  not  being 
found  in  the  Sinaitic  or  Vatican  manuscripts,  nor  in  the  Codex  Bezae, 
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though  it  appears  in  the  Alexandrine.  I  do  not  know  whether  for  this 
exploit  of  criticism  they  have  fallen  under  the  lash  so  vigorously  wielded  by 
a  certain  Reviewer  in  "The  Quarterly."  But  at  all  events, — manuscripts 
apart, — the  discourse  seems  rather  to  require  the  "therefore "  as  a  link  of 
sequence  with  the  foregoing.  In  v.  35  our  Lord  has  been  exhorting  to  a 
disinterested  liberality,  which  looks  for  no  recompence  from  man,  but  the 
recompence  to  which  shall  be  sonship  to  the  most  High, — the  consciousness 
of  a  moral  resemblance  (such  as  indicates  the  filial  relation)  to  Him  who  "  is 
kind  unto  the  unthankful,  and  to  the  evil."  Is  not  "therefore"  rather 
desiderated  in  passing  to  the  injunction,  "Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  Father 
also  is  merciful "  ?  All  six  English  Versions,  previous  to  that  of  1881,  ex- 
hibit the  "  Therefore." — As  to  the  essential  difference  between  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  the  discourse  in  St.  Luke  vi.  20  to  the  end,  which  has 
so  many  similar  passages,  see  Rev.  William  Pound's  "  Story  of  the  Gospels," 
Vol.  II.  pp.  156,  157  [Rivingtons:  1869].  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
belongs  (where  it  has  been  placed  by  the  Evangelist)  to  the  second  section  of 
the  fourfold  system,  the  period  of  miracles,  during  which  the  aspect  of  the 
kingdom,  was  blessing  only.  The  people  had  not  yet  held  the  grace  of  the 
kingdom  in  such  contempt  or  opposition  as  to  cause  the  recoil  of  a  curse 
upon  their  own  heads.  A  cause  of  curse  had  not  yet  arisen  ;  but  the 
Sermon  on  the  Plain,  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  and  which  followed  the  use  of 
the  parables  in  the  third  section,  contains  both  blessing  and  curse," — "  Woe 
unto  you"  (w.  24,  25,  26),  as  well  as  "Blessed  are  ye." — Translation  of 
1540.  (1)  V.  38.  "Good  measure,  and  pressed  down  .  .  .  shall  men 
give  into  your  bosoms."  Again  the  plural  (as  so  often  before),  where  the 
original  has  the  singular,  the  translator  probably  not  seeing  how  a  singular 
noun  could  be  properly  joined  with  the  possessive  genitive  of  a  plural  pro- 
noun (ets  rbv  Kt>\irov  v^Ctv).  But  in  this  way  is  recognised  the  oneness  of 
believers  in  Christ,  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  "one  body  "  (Eph.  iv.  4). 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  have  all  "  bosoms."  Not  so  Wycliffe, 
— "  thei  schuln  yeve  into  youre  bosum  a  good  mesure. "  And  the  Rhemish, 
and  afterwards  the  Authorised,  recurred  to  Wycliffe's  singular.  (2)  V.  30. 
"And  he  put  forth  a  similitude  unto  them"  (Efrre  3£  TrapaSoXty  ai/roij). 
"Put  forth"  would  be  rather  iraptdrjicev  (as  St.  Matt.  xiii.  24,  31). — Prob- 
ably it  is  well  to  have  another  word  to  represent  TrapaSoM],  when  it  is 
used  (as  here)  loosely  for  what  is  not  a  regular  parable,  but  merely  a 
figurative  diction.  Wycliffe  has,  "he  seide  to  hem  a  liknes. "  Tyndale, 
Genevan,  and  Rhemish,  as  well  as  Cranmer,  have  all  similitude.  King 
James's  Translators  were  the  first  to  give  "parable."  (3)  V.  40.  "The 
disciple  is  not  above  his  Master.  Every  man  shall  be  perfect,  even  as  his 
Master  is"  (the  conjunction  but  left  out).  This  is  adopted  from  Tyndale. 
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The  Authorised  Version,  when  the  force  of  the  perfect  participle  is  ex- 
hibited, is  much  better,  "Every  one,  when  he  is  perfectly  instructed,  shall 
be  as  his  Master  "  (see  the  Thought  for  Friday).  (4)  V.  42.  "then  shalt 
thou  see  perfectly,  to  pull  out  the  mote,"  etc.  And  so  Tyndale  and  the 
Genevan.  But  "clearly"  is  not  only  more  musical,  but  a  better  word 
than  "perfectly,"  when  applied  to  vision.  Thus  we  have  in  Milton, — 
("  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  ix.  line  705)  ; 

"He  knows  that  in  the  day 
Ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  that  seem  so  clear, 
Yet  are  but  dim,  shall  perfectly  be  then 
Opened  and  clear' d,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
Knowing  both  good  and  evil,  as  they  know." 

The  compound  verb  5ia8\tiru  (perspicio,  Vulg.)  could  not  be  rendered 
better  than  by  "see  clearly,"  indicating,  as  it  does,  sight  passing  through 
something  diaphanous,  which  offers  it  no  obstruction.] 

Sunday. — V.  3  6.  "  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your 
Father  also  is  merciful."  The  Gospel  of  last  Sunday 
exhibited  to  us  our  Father's  mercifulness, — showed  us  how 
the  Heavenly  Shepherd  seeks  the  lost  sheep,  and  exults 
over  it  when  He  has  found  and  brought  it  back  home, 
how  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  is  ever  seeking  for  lost 
coins  with  the  light  of  the  Word,  and  restoring  them  to 
God's  treasury. x  The  succeeding  Gospel  opens  very  appro- 
priately with  the  lesson  that  God's  mind  of  compassion 
towards  those  who  offend  is  to  be  our  mind  also ;  "  Be  ye 
therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful."  If 
we  really  believe  in  God's  forgiving  and  restoring  love  to 
ourselves,  we  cannot  but  be  merciful  in  our  estimate  of, 
and  dealing  with,  others.  For  by  one  and  the  same  valve, 
the  heart  opens  towards  God,  to  receive  His  mercy  for 
ourselves,  and  towards  our  brethren,  to  distribute  mercy 
to  others.  And  yet  so  feeble  and  infirm  is  the  will  of  man, 
that  the  inculcation  of  motives  is  not  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient by  itself,  without  the  distinct  and  independent  in- 

1  See  St.  Luke  xv.  3-11. 
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culcation  of  duties ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  only  assured 
of  God's  mercy  to  ourselves,  but  bidden  also  to  extend 
mercy  to  others ;  "  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is 
merciful."  And  lest  we  should  be  discouraged  by  the 
arduousness  of  such  a  requirement,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  word  for  "  be  "  in  the  original  is  a  different  verb 
from  that  for  "  is,"  and  means  rather  "  Become";  "  Become 
ye  what  your  Father  is,  merciful."  It  is  a  work  to  be 
done  by  degrees,  as  we  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  Christ.  Young  Christians  are  often  harsh,  hot, 
and  vehement,  like  Jonah,  when  it  grieved  him  that  the 
Ninevites  were  not  destroyed1 ;  but  as  God's  work  goes  on 
in  their  hearts,  the  bloom  of  the  spiritual  character,  which 
is  love,  forms  upon  them. 

Monday. — V.  3  6.  "  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  Father 
also  is  merciful."  I  will  take  occasion  from  these  words 
to  reflect  on  the  influence  which  our  conceptions  of  the 
character  of  the  God  whom  we  worship  must  exercise  upon 
our  own  character.  "  All  people  will  walk  every  one  in 
the  name  of  his  god,"  says  the  prophet  Micah,  "  and  we 
will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  LORD  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever."2  The  name  of  God  stands  in  Scripture  for  the 
revealed  character  of  God ;  and  the  prophet's  assertion 
therefore  is  that  even  heathen  nations  naturally  and 
instinctively  mould  themselves  upon  the  character,  which 
they  attribute  to  their  false  gods ;  and  that  God's  people 
should  mould  themselves  upon  His  revealed  character. 
The  gods  of  the  heathen  were  many  of  them  bloody, 
ferocious,  and  inexorable,  and  many  of  them  also  licentious 
and  impure.  And  we  find  their  votaries  "  walking  in  their 
name,"  striving  to  propitiate  these  gods  by  cruel  and 
lascivious  rites,  and  themselves  becoming  cruel  and 

1  See  Jonah  iv.  1,  4,  9,  11.  2  Micah  iv.  5. 
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tme  God,  whose  most  fmdaineiital  attribute  is  love, 
whose  "luoLLj  endureth  for  ever,"    be  once  imbibed  by 

v  d:~  ::nJi 


the  character  of  tiie  worshipper,  and  to  tincture  an  his 

._j 


.  37.  'Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  he 
jad^ed:  ffanlmiii  not,  and  ye  shall  not  he  condemned: 
fagjve"  (or  rather  "  aoprit,"  "absolve/)  "and  ye  shall  be 
lujgifcn.  mUGKj  hafiug  been  prescribed  generally  in 
the  JoKgoing  words,  we  hare  in  what  fioHowa  Ae  attitude 
of  UM9CJ,  first  towards  sin  and  injury,  and  next  towards 
*ii*i  TMnni-  AM  rcBards  the  MH  .  wfaicfa  ^m<*  jr^^'M^^ 


our  eye,  we  are  not  to  jnd^e  it  Observe  that  tins 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be  blind  to  the  fanlte  and 
of  those  around  us.  We  cannot  help  seeing  or 
of  such  faMita^  espedally  when  they  are 
lie,  as  «mny  people's  *V"Hf  do,  upon  tim 
What  is  unbidden  is  judgment  and  condemna- 
tion j  and  these  presuppose  A  cuuftuivovv,  an  argument  fijr 
and  agHMitfr  a  trial,  a  Humming  up,  and  ultimately  a 
Terdkt  and  a  sentence.  We  hare  not  the  materialu  far 
such  a  ««m«iing  up,  for  such  a  -verdict  and  sentence, 
Vety  •«mfJ»  is  KMJA^J  from  us  in  *^M*  character  «M<1  conduct 
of  our  ne^hboor,  which  might  make  judgment  go  alto- 
gether in  bis  fiivour,  if  it  were  known.  Therefore  it  is 
an  awful  presumption  to  form,  even  in  our  fc*"***^,  a  defi* 
nite  judguMMitofouriieighbour's  rharacter;  it  is  to  thrust 
into  the  place  of  Him  who  "shall  judge  the 
of  men,"*  and  to  arrogate  His  office.  And  where 
find  the  slightest  extenuating  circumstances  for  a 
findt  or  bad  action,  we  are  bound  to  allow  full  weight  to 
1  SOB  1  MB  IT.  S,  !«,  awl  Ik.  ezzxri.  JHMMHL  *  See  BOM.  fi.  Iff. 
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them,  and  provisionally — pending  the  great  trial  of  the  last 
day — to  hold  our  brother  in  our  thoughts  as  acquitted, 
even  where  appearances  are  against  him. 

Wednesday. — V.  38.  Towards  want  and  need,  this  is  to 
be  our  rule ;  "  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you ;  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running 
over,  shall  men  "  (literally,  shall  they,  meaning  the  angels, 
or  any  one  who  acts  as  God's  agent  in  the  matter  of 
recompence)  "  give  into  your  bosom."  Where  I  observe 
that,  although  our  Saviour  forbids  us,  in  our  acts  of 
Christian  liberality,  to  look  for  praise  or  for  more  substan- 
tial recompence  from  men,1  He  on  the  other  hand  encourages 
us  to  look  for  recompence  from  God,  and  to  do  the  act 
with  a  view  to  that  recompence.  Both  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  declare  that  God  returns  with  large  interest  what 
is  lent  to  Him  ;  "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth 
unto  the  Lord :  and  look,  what  he  layeth  out,  it  shall  be 
paid  him  again."2  Simon  Peter  lent  the  Lord  his  boat 
for  the  purpose  of  a  pulpit ;  and  his  net,  by  way  of  repay- 
ment, enclosed  such  a  multitude  of  fishes  that  it  brake.3 
And  here  we  have  God  repaying  those,  who  give  only  with 
their  hands,  "  into  their  bosom," — giving,  that  is,  lapfuls 
for  handfuls.  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  real  generosity," 
says  Quesnel,  "  in  any  one  except  God,  because  He  is  the 
only  person  who  does  not  profit  by  His  own  gifts,  and 
because  He  engages  even  to  pay  the  debts  of  His  creature 
with  an  overflowing  interest.  Since  He  promises  us  such 
payment,  it  is  the  part  of  piety  to  hope  for  it  and  ex- 
pect it." 

Thursday. — Vv.  39,  40.  "And  he  spake  a  parable 

1  See  St.  Matt.  vi.  1,  2,  and  St.  Luke  xiv.  12,  13,  14. 
1  Prov.  xix.  17,  as  cited  in  the  Offertory  Sentences  of  the  Communion 
Service.  3  See  St.  Luke  v.  3,  6. 
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unto  them,  Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  shall  they  not 
both  fall  into  the  ditch  ?  The  disciple  is  not  above  his 
master;  but  every  one  that  is  perfect  shall  be  as  his  master." 
In  these  and  the  following  words  our  Lord  censures  the 
Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  among  the  Jews,  who 
were  confident  that  they  themselves  were  guides  of  the 
blind,  lights  of  them  which  were  in  darkness,  instructors  of 
the  foolish,  teachers  of  babes.1  He  virtually  says  to  these 
blind  guides ;  "  Thou  art  inexcusable,  0  man,  whosoever 
thou  art  that  judgest :  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another, 
thou  condemnest  thyself;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the 
same  things."2  And  in  the  words  which  follow,  "How 
canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Brother,  let  me  pull  out  the 
mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  and  thou  thyself  beholdest  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?"  He  strikes  the  key- 
note of  that  passage  to  the  Romans ;  "  Thou  therefore 
which  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?  thou 
that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  .  .  . 
thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking 
the  law  dishonourest  thou  God  ?  For  the  name  of  God 
is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you,  as  it  is 
written."3  Here  was  the  beam  in  the  Pharisees'  own  eye. 
The  conduct  of  many  of  them  was  so  abominably  immoral, 
that  it  redounded  to  the  discredit  among  the  heathen  of 
the  God  whom  they  professed  to  worship,  and  the  law 
which  they  professed  to  teach.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the 
second  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  is  but  an  echo 
of  the  words  of  Christ  in  this  Gospel,  and  should  be  read 
together  with  them. — 0  Lord,  how  do  the  hidden  har- 
monies of  the  different  parts  of  Thy  word  reveal  the  one- 
ness of  the  Spirit,  by  which  the  holy  men  of  old  were 

1  See  Rom.  ii.  19,  20.  2  Rom.  ii.  1. 

3  Rom.  ii.  21,  23,  24. 
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moved  to  write  I1  Shallow  students  of  Scripture  have  pre- 
tended to  discover  a  difference  of  tone  between  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Doubtless  the 
province  of  the  Apostles  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  to  speak  explicitly  truths  which,  during  our 
Lord's  lifetime,  had  to  be  touched  but  briefly  and  enig- 
matically, the  time  not  having  yet  arrived  for  a  full  dis- 
closure of  them ;  but  we  may  safely  ask  whether  Eom.  ii. 
is  not  a  more  enlarged  paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 

Friday, — V.  40.  "The  disciple  is  not  above  bis 
master :  but  every  one  that  is  perfectly  instructed  shall 
be "  (this  is  the  highest  point  to  which  he  can  hope  to 
attain)  "as  his  master."  The  general  maxim  in  these 
words  is  that  no  pupil  can  rise  in  his  attainments,  whether 
they  be  intellectual,  or  moral  and  spiritual,  above  the  level 
of  his  teacher.  The  man  who  is  set  above  me,  to  raise 
me  up,  cannot  lift  me  to  a  higher  platform  than  he  him- 
self stands  on.  What  a  great  responsibility  is  laid  by  this 
fact  upon  all  who  hold  the  office  of  teachers  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  !  The  measure  of  spiritual  attainment  in 
their  disciples  is  in  their  own  hand.  They  determine  it, 
not  so  much  by  their  lessons  as  by  the  way  in  which  they 
exemplify  them.  And  while  thinking  of  the  example  set 
by  teachers,  I  am  further  reminded  of  the  perfect  example 
of  Christ,  to  which,  by  the  discipline  of  God's  Word  and 
Spirit,  every  true  disciple  is  making  constant  approxima- 
tions. The  imitation  of  Christ,  as  the  one  principle  of 
all  Christian  virtue,  was  the  grand  idea  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  and  how  many  a  saintly  life  has  been  framed 
upon  that  grand  idea !  "  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect,"2  said  God  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  New 

1  See  2  Pet.  i.  21.  *  See  Gen.  xvii.  1. 
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Testament  has,  in  exhibiting  Christ,  revealed  even  a  more 
golden  rule  of  perfection ;  "  He  that  followeth  me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life"1 ; 
"  Leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his 
steps."2 — Lord,  may  I  daily  endeavour  myself  to  follow 
the  blessed  steps  of  thy  most  holy  life ! 3 

Saturday. — V.  42.  "  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
dearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye." 
Spiritual  discernment,  for  the  treatment  of  the  spiritual 
maladies  of  others,  is  not  otherwise  to  be  gained  than  by 
the  correction  of  our  own  faults  of  character.  That  cor- 
rection will  make  me  not  only  a  good,  but  a  wise  and  a 
shrewd  man, — spiritually  wise  and  shrewd, — will  show 
me  the  evasions  and  subterfuges  of  the  human  heart,  and 
give  me  a  knowledge  of  human  character.  And  next  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  the  knowledge  of  man  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  pieces  of  knowledge.  All  Solomon's  know- 
ledge of  natural  history  was  of  very  little  worth,4  compared 
with  that  insight  into  the  human  heart,  upon  which  his 
earliest  judgment  was  founded,  and  which  taught  him  that 
a  mother's  love  is  the  strongest  and  most  unselfish  of  all 
instincts.5 

1  St.  John  viii.  12.  2  1  Pet.  ii.  21. 

3  Collect  for  Second  Sunday  after  Easter.         4  See  1  Kings  iv.  33. 
6  See  1  Kings  iii.  23  to  the  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FIFTH  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  LUKE  v.  1  to  12 
(omitting  the  "And,"  with  which  v.  1  commences). 

1  31 1  came  to  paste,  t!jat  ag  tfie  people  preggen  upon  Ijttn  to  bear 

2  tfie  toorn  of  ©on,  fie  gtoon  by  tfje  !ake  of  ©enegaret!)  j  ann  gato  ttoo 
gfiipg  gtanning  bp  tbe  lake :  but  tbe  ffgl)er=men  toere  gone  out  ot 

3  tljem,  ann  toere  toasting  tbeir  netg.    3nB  !>e  entreu  into  one  of  tTje 
jrtjtpjS,  toTjtcT)  toas  %»tmonis,  ann  ptapeB  ^im  tljat  ije  toowln  rtjrujSt  out 
a  little  from  rtje  lanB:  ann  ^e  ssat  Baton  ann  taught  t!je  people  out 

4  of  tlje  jiljip.    /Kioto  toften  ^e  !)an  left  gpeafeinp;,  fje  gain  unto  feimon, 
JLaunc!)  out  into  t^e  neep,  ann  let  noton  ^ottr  netjs  for  a  nraug'fjt. 

5  3nn  Simon  angtoerinp;,  gain  unto  (jim,  Ouster,  toe  {jatc  toilen  all 
t^e  ntg^t,  ann  liabe  tafeen  nothing  3  netertt)eIej!jS  at  t^p  toorn,  31 

6  toill  let  noton  ttje  net.    2nn  to^en  tTjep  ^an  tljis  none,  tl;e^  encfogen 

7  a  great  multitune  of  fiVfjes,  ann  tljeir  net  brake.    Shin  tTjep  iccfenen 
unto  tfieir  partner*  toljtc^fj  toere  in  tTje  otljer  siliip,  tfjat  ttjep  jsTjouIn 
come  ann  ftelp  tljem.     3nn  t!jej>  came  ann  fillen  iotT)  tl^  g^ipji, 

8  00  tljat  tTjej  tegan  to  ginfe.    W.t)tn  %imon  Peter  sato  it,  Tje  fell 
noton  at  3Iejtu«(  feneeg,  gaping,  Depart  from  me,  for  31  am  a  sinful 

9  man,  O  Lorn.    jFor  (>c  toag  agtonigljcn,  ann  all  tljat  toere  to  it!)  Ijim 

10  at  t!je  nraug!)t  of  t!;e  fig!jeg  to^ic!)  t^ep  ^an  taken  :  ann  go  toag  a!go 
3lameg,  ann  3|o!m,  t!je  gong  of  >e!jenee,  tofio  toere  partnerg  toit^ 
%imon.    2nn  3|egug  gain  unto  Simon,  jfear  not,  from  !jencefort!) 

11  tfjou  g'&alt  catc^  men.    Jinn  to!>en  rtep  !>an  brought  t^jeir  g!jipg  to 
lann,  tf;cp  forsook  all,  ann  folio  to  en  fiim. 
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[         Miss.  SAB. 

In  illo  tempore,  Cum 
turbae  irruerent  ad  Je- 
sum,  nt  audirent  verbum 
Dei,  et  ipse  stabat  se- 
cus  stagnum  Genesareth. 
(  Vulg.  Factum  est  autem, 
cum  turbae  irruerent  in 
eum,  ut  audirent  verbum 
Dei,  et  ipse,  etc. ) 


1549. 

It  came  to  passe,  that 
when  the  people  preassed 
upon  him  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  he  stood  by 
the  lake  of  Genezareth. 


1662  S.B. 

It  came  to  pass,  that 
as  the  people  pressed 
upon  him  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  he  stood  by 
the  lake  of  Genesareth. 
(Or.  'Eytvero  8t  h  ryrbv 


TOV  aKoveiv  rbv  \byov  TOU 
Qeov,  etc.) 


The  connecting  particle  81  (rendered  "And  "  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
"Now"  in  the  Revised  Version,  but  ignored  both  by  Tyndale  and  Cran- 
mer)  indicates  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  the  circuit,  which  our  Lord 
made  in  Galilee  (which  is  noticed  summarily  in  the  last  verse  of  Chap,  iv.), 
that  the  incident  occurred  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  Gospel.  In  v. 
43  of  Chap  iv.  He  had  told  the  multitudes  who  sought  to  detain  Him  at 
Capernaum  (where  He  had  now  been  resident  and  performing  miracles  for 
some  time),  that  He  was  bound  by  the  terms  of  His  Mission  to  give  to  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  a  wider  circulation.  This  He  did 
personally,  travelling  about  the  district  and  ' '  preaching  in  the  synagogues 
of  Galilee  "  (v.  44).  But  his  plans  had  yet  to  open  out  still  further.  His 
Apostles  were  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  His  personal  action,  and  evangelize 
the  world.  In  the  course  of  this  tour  it  was  that  He  called  St.  Peter,  who 
was  previously  a  disciple,  to  be  a  "fisher  of  men,"  and  indicated  symboli- 
cally his  extraordinary  success,  and  also  the  schisms  which  should  attend 
the  multiplication  of  disciples,  by  the  first  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  — 
Translation  0/1540.  (1)  V.  4.  "  let  slip  your  nets  to  make  a  draught." 
(Gr.  xa^-°l'ffaTe>  Vulg.  laxate).  And  so  Tyndale.  Wycliffe  equally  well ; 
"Slack  your  nets  to  take  fish."  At  first  one  is  disposed  to  regret  that  the 
Translators  of  1611  did  not  adopt  some  word  which  keeps  up  the  idea  of 
"loosing,"  "untying,"  which  there  is  in  -xaKdua ;  but  they  can  appeal  to 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  word  seems  to  have  simply 
the  notion  of  "lowering."  Thus  it  is  used  of  letting  down  the  paralytic's 
bed  through  the  roof  into  the  chamber  where  our  Lord  was  (Mark  ii.  4)  ; 
of  letting  St.  Paul  down  in  a  basket  from  the  wall  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix. 
25  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  33) ;  and  of  lowering  a  boat  from  a  ship  into  the  sea  (Acts 
xxvii.  30).  In  Acts  xxvii.  17  also  the  meaning  (which  King  James's 
Translators  have  quite  missed)  is  ' '  lowering  " — xa^ffaVTf^  ™  ffKeuos  otirus 
tQlpovTo.  "They  lowered  the "  (heavy)  " mainyard,  and  so  were  driven." 
Revised  Version,  "lowered  the  gear"  (2)  V.  7.  "and  filled  both  the 
ships,  so  that  they  sunk  again."  This  Cranmer  adopted  from  Tyndale. 
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Wycliffe,  translating  from  the  Vulgate,  where  we  have  "  ita  ut  pene  mer- 
gerentur,"  gives  a  very  vigorous  rendering,  "so  that  they  were  almost 
drenched."  In  the  expression  "they  sunk  again,"  the  again  expresses 
not  repetition,  but  mere  reaction — action  consequent  upon, — as  when  we 
speak  of  a  shoutfs  making  the  welkin  ring  again.  So  Falstaff,  in  recruiting 
his  soldiers,  ' '  Tore  Heaven,  a  likely  fellow !  —  Come,  prick  me  Bull- 
calf  till  he  roar  again  "  (roar  as  the  effect  of  being  pricked).  (2  Henry  IV., 
Act  III.  Scene  ii).] 

Sunday. — V.  2.  "  But  the  fishermen  were  gone  out  of 
them,  and  were  washing  their  nets."  What  a  humble, 
commonplace  occupation !  And  yet  it  is  dignified  by  a 
most  illustrious  manifestation  of  Divine  power,  and  by  a 
call  to  the  highest  of  all  offices,  that  of  the  Apostolate ! 
This  was  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
God's  special  calls  to  high  office  had  often  come  to  men, 
when  engaged  in  the  way  of  their  business  or  trade. 
Moses  was  tending  his  father-in-law's  sheep,  when  he  saw 
the  vision  of  the  burning  bush,  and  heard  the  voice  that 
issued  from  it.1  Similarly  with  David.  "As  he  was 
following  the  ewes  great  with  young  ones,"  God  "took 
him :  that  he  might  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his 
inheritance." 2  Gideon  was  threshing  wheat  by  the  wine- 
press, when  the  Angel  Jehovah  saluted  him,  and  inspiring 
him  by  his  glance  as  well  as  by  his  speech,  bade  him 
"save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites."3  Elisha 
was  "  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and 
he  with  the  twelfth,"  when  Elijah  passed  by,  and  by 
casting  his  mantle  upon  him,  designated  him  as  his 
successor.4  The  wise  men  were  studying  the  midnight 
heavens,  when  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  the  signal-lamp 
hung  out  in  the  heavens  to  announce  the  birth  of  the 

1  See  Exod.  iii.  1,  2,  4.  a  Ps.  Ixxviii.  72,  P.B.V. 

8  See  Judges  vi.  11,  12,  14.  4  See  1  Kings  xix.  19,  20. 
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Eedeemer,  dawned  upon  their  view.1  St.  Matthew  was 
sitting  with  his  ledger  before  him  at  the  receipt  of  custom, 
when  the  Lord  passed  by  and  called  him  to  be  an 
Apostle.2  What  a  consecration  has  the  commonplace 
work  of  the  secular  callings  of  men  received  from  God ! 
What  pains  has  He  taken  to  show  that  He  approves 
simple,  straightforward,  honest-hearted  diligence  therein  ! 
A  boy  set  in  the  fields  to  keep  off  the  birds  from  the 
corn,  and  doing  his  work  well  and  faithfully,  is  not  out 
of  the  sphere  of  Divine  manifestations.  Miracles  have 
ceased ;  but  nature  may  make  to  that  poor  boy  wonderful 
revelations  of  God's  power,  magnificence,  and  wisdom. 
When  we  consider  that  not  a  single  scribe  or  teacher  of 
the  law — not  a  single  divine  of  those  days — was  chosen 
to  be  an  Apostle,  while  several  fishermen  and  a  tax- 
gatherer  were  chosen,  how  true  do  we  see  it  to  be  that 

"  We  need  not  bid,  for  cloister'd  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky  : 
The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God."3 

Monday.  —  V.  4.  "  Now  when  he  had  left  speaking, 
he  said  unto  Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let 
down  your  nets  for  a  draught."  Simon  had  lent  his  boat 
to  the  Lord,  interrupting  his  work  thereby.  The  work 
was  an  anxious,  because  an  uncertain,  and  occasionally 
a  very  disappointing  one.  All  the  night,  the  season  most 
favourable  for  a  large  haul  of  fish,  he  and  his  partners 

1  See  St  Matt.  ii.  1,  2.  2  See  St.  Matt  ix.  P. 

3  "Christian  Year,"  Morning. 
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had  toiled  and  had  taken  nothing.1  And  probably  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  trial  to  be  called  off  from  work  under 
these  circumstances.  But  Simon  had  already  been  made 
acquainted  with  our  Lord  by  his  brother  Andrew,  and  had 
received  from  him  a  new  name,2  and  had  doubtless  been 
impressed  by  His  claims  and  His  teaching.  It  is  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  interests  of  himself,  and  those  around 
him,  that  he  is  asked  to  suffer  his  boat  to  be  converted 
into  a  pulpit ;  and  he  willingly  complies.  And  now  he 
is  to  experience  the  truth  of  the  proverb  of  Solomon, 
that  what  a  man  lendeth  to  the  Lord  shall  be  paid  him 
again,3  and  of  that  saying  of  the  Divine  Master's,  "  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and 
all  these  things "  (what  ye  shall  eat,  and  what  ye  shall 
drink,  etc.)  "  shall  be  added  unto  you."4  So  vast  a  shoal 
of  fish  is  to  be  brought  into  his  net,  as  might  have 
sufficed  for  the  subsistence  of  him  and  his  partners  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  narrative  is  pregnant  with  in- 
struction both  for  poor  and  rich.  If  the  poor  will  not 
excuse  themselves  from  attendance  upon  God  in  prayer, 
public  and  private,  and  in  the  ordinances  of  His  house, 
food  and  raiment,  more  than  enough  for  all  their  wants, 
will  be  secured  to  them  by  the  word  of  Him  that  cannot 
lie.  And  the  rich  may  call  to  mind  that  they  too, 
although  the  Lord  Jesus  is  no  longer  upon  earth,  are  not 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  to  Him  remunera- 
tive loans  ;  for  may  they  not  minister  to  the  Head  through 
His  members  ?5  and  is  it  not  written,  "  He  that  hath  pity 
upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord :  and  look,  what  he 
layeth  out,  it  shall  be  paid  him  again  "  ? 6 

1  See  v.  5.        2  See  St.  John  i.  40,  41,  42.        »  See  Prov.  xix.  17. 
*  St.  Matt.  vi.  33.  5  See  St  Matt  xxv.  35,  36,  40. 

8  Prov.  xix.  17,  P.B.V. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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Tuesday. — V.  4.  "Now  when  he  had  left  speaking, 
he  said  unto  Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and 
let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught."  What  an  under- 
current of  the  figurative  there  is  running  through  all  the 
narratives  of  Holy  Scripture  !  This  little  boat  in  which 
Christ  sat  so  tranquilly,  instructing  the  people  with  His 
heavenly  doctrine  as  they  stood  on  the  shore,  was  a  figure 
of  the  Church,  while  He  was  with  her  in  bodily  Presence, 
and  His  Apostles  were  sheltered  under  His  wing  from  the 
shafts  of  the  world's  hostility.  It  was  for  them  a  period 
of  joy ;  for  the  Bridegroom  was  with  them1 ;  it  was  for 
the  Church  a  period  of  "godly  quietness,"  such  as  is 
prayed  for  in  the  Collect  of  the  day.  But  it  was  to  last 
but  a  short  time.  "When"  Jesus  Himself  "had  left 
speaking,"  being  taken  up  from  them  into  heaven,2  they 
were  to  launch  out  into  the  deep  sea  of  the  world,  and  let 
down  their  nets  for  a  draught.  And  the  draught  should 
be  very  plenteous ;  three  thousand  souls  were  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  Gospel  net  by  the  first  Christian 
sermon.3  But  with  this  extraordinary  success  was  to 
come  rupture  of  the  net,  divisions,  heresies,  scandals  ; 
among  believers  there  were  to  be  found  an  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,4  and  a  Simon  Magus.5  And  dreadful  storms  of 
persecution  were  to  rock  the  boat,  and  threaten  to  make 
it  founder  altogether;  and  sometimes  the  Master  would 
seem  to  be  asleep,6  "  His  arm  shortened,  that  it  could  not 
save ;  his  ear  heavy,  that  it  could  not  hear."7 — Nay,  Lord, 
this  is  our  want  of  faith.  Thou  art  always  in  and  with 
the  ship  of  Thy  Church,  though  for  the  trial  of  our  faith 
it  is  allowed  sometimes  to  be  persecuted  by  the  powers 

1  Sec  St.  JIatt.  ix.  15.  2  See  Acts  i.  11. 

3  See  Acts  ii.  41.        4  See  Acts  v.  1-12.          8  See  Acts  viii.  13-25. 

6  See  St.  Mark  iv.  38.  7  See  Isaiah  lix.  1. 
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of  the  world,  sometimes  "by  schisms  rent  asunder,  by 
heresies  distressed."1  Thou  hast  only  to  say,  "  Peace,  be 
still,"2  to  "the  course  of  this  world,"  and  it  shall  "be  so 
peaceably  ordered  by  thy  governance,  that  thy  Church 
shall  joyfully  serve  thee  in  all  godly  quietness." 

Wednesday.  —  V.  5.  "  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the 
night,  and  have  taken  nothing :  nevertheless  at  thy  word 
I  will  let  down  the  net."  The  great  interest  of  the 
whole  narrative  turns  upon  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  insomuch  that  it  may  be  properly 
called  (of  which  more  presently)  the  narrative  of  his 
conversion.  Every  feature  of  his  state  of  mind  therefore 
is  to  be  carefully  noticed.  I  observe  from  these  words  of 
his  that  he  has  already  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  a  faith 
robust  enough  to  stand  a  trial.  It  was  putting  his  faith 
to  the  test,  when  he  was  required  to  let  down  his  nets  in 
broad  daylight,  though  in  the  night-season,  which  was  the 
opportune  time  for  fishing,  nothing  had  been  caught,  and 
he  had  laboured  in  vain.  This  his  Master  said  to  prove 
him,  as  when  to  the  ten  lepers  He  said,  "  Go  shew  your- 
selves unto  the  priests,"3  and  to  the  friends  of  Lazarus, 
"Take  ye  away  the  stone."4  And  Peter  endured  the 
trial.  He  had  already  shown,  and  in  a  practical  form,  an 
interest  in  divine  truth  and  in  things  spiritual.  Now  he 
shows  faith — conviction  of  his  Master's  power  to  work 
wonders, — and  in  a  practical  form  too;  for  it  is  some 
labour  to  launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  nets  for 
a  draught.  It  is  not  until  the  miracle  is  wrought,  that 
the  feature  of  repentance  is  manifested  in  him,  and  he 
expresses  apprehensions  of  conscience  and  convictions  of 

1  "Hymns  Ancient  and    Modern,"   No.   215,    "The    Church's  one 
foundation,"  etc.  a  See  St.  Mark  iv.  39. 

8  See  St.  Luke  xvii.  14.  «  See  St.  John  xi.  39. 
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sin.  Let  us  not  be  too  precise  and  exact  in  prescribing 
the  order,  in  which  repentance  and  faith  make  their 
appearance  in  the  heart.  In  the  logical  order,  or  order 
of  thought,  repentance  comes  first ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  different  characters,  when  under  the  guidance 
of  grace,  do  not  all  follow  the  same  method ;  suffice  it 
that  in  the  bringing  of  every  soul  to  God  there  are  these 
two  essential  elements  of  feeling, — conviction  of  sin,  and 
belief  in  Christ's  power  and  love.  If  any  man,  after  a 
searching  self-examination,  has  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  both  are  present  in  his  heart,  happy  is  he ;  possess- 
ing both,  he  may  appropriate  freely  all  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel,  and  need  not  harass  himself  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  order,  in  which  the  different  phases  of 
spiritual  feeling  appeared. 

Thursday.  —  V.  8.  "  When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he 
fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me ;  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  It  was  a  rash  and  indiscreet 
prayer,  this  "  Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am  sinful "  ;  "  as  if 
the  patient  should  say  to  the  physician, '  Depart  from  me ; 
for  I  am  sick.'  " x  And  yet  our  Lord  does  not  reprove  it, 
but  meets  it  with  a  "Fear  not,"  and  a  promise  of  a 
nobler  draught  hereafter.  I  find  that  the  Gadarenes 
preferred  a  similar  request  to  our  Lord,  which  He  met  in 
a  very  different  way,  by  simply  complying  with  it. 
"  Then  the  whole  multitude  of  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes  round  about  besought  him  to  depart  from 
them ;  for  they  were  taken  with  great  fear :  and  he  went 
up  into  the  ship,  and  returned  back  again."2  The  two 
requests,  though  expressed  in  the  same  words,  were  as 
different  as  possible  in  the  sentiments  from  which  they 

1  Bishop  Hall  ["  Contemplations  upon  the  History  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," Book  II.  Cont  iv.]  2  St.  Luke  viii.  37. 
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proceeded.  The  request  of  the  Gadarenes  proceeded  from 
a  low  panic,  mingled  with  a  lower  love  of  gain.  Property 
had  been  destroyed  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
perishing  of  the  herd  of  swine  in  the  waters  1;  they  would 
not  have  the  great  Miracle- Worker  among  them  at  such  a 
cost  as  that.  And  as  to  the  alarm  which  they  manifested, 
it  was  simply  that  of  superstition ;  it  did  not  reach  or 
touch  their  consciences.  And  accordingly  our  Lord  with- 
draws His  Presence,  where  it  is  declined  in  this  spirit. 
Strikingly  contrasted  with  this  is  Simon's  request  that  the 
Lord  would  depart  from  him.  He  has  lost  all  thought  of 
worldly  livelihood,  though  the  means  of  it  were  given  him 
in  such  abundance  by  the  miracle.  His  alarm  and 
concern  are  of  a  purely  spiritual  character.  His  whole 
soul  is  absorbed  in  the  thought  that  the  holy  God  is 
brought  very  near  to  him,  and  he  shrinks  away  from 
that  heart-searching  Presence  in  deep  consciousness  of  his 
own  impurity,  like  Isaiah  crying,  "  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am 
undone,"  when  he  saw  this  same  Lord  surrounded  by 
adoring  Seraphims  in  the  temple.2  And  so  the  indiscreet- 
ness  of  the  prayer  is  altogether  overlooked;  and  it  is 
taken  as  what  in  truth  it  was,  "  the  voice  of  astonishment, 
not  of  dislike ;  the  voice  of  humility,  not  of  discontent- 
ment"3; it  is  like  the  good  centurion  declining  to  have 
Christ  under  his  roof,  not  because  he  did  not  feel  the 
honour  and  privilege  of  such  a  visit,  but  because  he  felt 
unworthy  of  it.4  While  I  hope  not  to  be  taken  at  my 
word,  if  I  pray  indiscreetly,  and  more  especially  that  God 
will  never  give  me  my  desire,  while  He  sends  leanness 
withal  into  my  soul,5  I  see  that  God  is  never  displeased 

1  See  St.  Matt.  viii.  32.         2  See  Isaiah  vi.  1-6,  with  St.  John  xii.  41. 
»  Bishop  Hall,  ibid.  4  See  St.  Matt.  viii.  8  ;  St.  Luke  viL  6,  7. 

5  Pa.  cvi.  15,  P.B.V 
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with  deep  humility,  and  that  just  in  proportion  to  my  awe 
of  Him,  and  my  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness  and 
vileness,  will  be  His  readiness  to  console  and  exalt  me : 
"Even  thereafter  as  a  man  feareth,  so  is  thy  displeasure."1 
Had  St.  Peter  any  remembrance  of  this  critical  moment  in 
his  life,  at  which  he  declined  the  Saviour's  neighbourhood 
to  him,  and  was  met  by  "  Fear  not,"  and  the  prediction 
that  he  should  from  henceforth  catch  men, — when  in  after 
days  he  wrote,  "Humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time  "  ? 2 

Friday.  —  V.  11.  "And  when  they  had  brought 
their  ships  to  land,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him." 
Thus  the  course,  which  began  with  conviction  of  sin,  ends 
in  entire  devotion  of  the  whole  man  to  Christ.  We  may 
trace  here  an  interesting  analogy  between  the  two  great 
Apostles, — the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Apostle  of 
the  Circumcision.  We  speak  familiarly  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul ;  it  is  an  incident  which  makes  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  us.  Perhaps  we  do  not  as  often  think  of  the 
equally  interesting  conversion  of  St.  Peter,  of  which  we 
have  the  account  here.  The  two  conversions  are  strikingly 
different  in  their  circumstances  and  their  scenes.  St. 
Paul's  was  much  the  more  sudden  and  complete  change 
of  the  two.  Up  to  the  moment  of  his  conversion  he  had 
been  "a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor"3;  whereas  St. 
Peter  had  previously  been  acquainted  with  Christ,  and 
had  previously  recognised  Christ's  claims,  though  not  in 
that  whole-hearted,  self-devoted  manner  which  he  after- 
wards did.  And  yet  notwithstanding  all  the  difference 
of  outward  circumstance,  we  may  trace  in  each  character 
the  outlines  of  the  same  spiritual  process.  In  each  the 
process  begins  with  fear ;  each  is  stricken  down  in  alarm 
1  Ps.  xc.  11,  P.B.V.  2  1  Pet.  v.  6.  3  See  1  Tim.  i.  13. 
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when  confronted  with  the  Lord.  St.  Peter  cries,  "  Depart 
from  me,"  in  conscience -stricken  awe,  and  has  to  be 
soothed  by  the  word,  "  Fear  not,"  and  exalted  by  a  pre- 
diction of  his  future  ministerial  success.  St.  Paul, 
"  trembling  and  astonished,"  exclaims,  "  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?"1  and  lies  at  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour,  unable  to  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light,2  and 
forthwith  receives  a  mission  for  the  Gentiles,  "  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light."3 
And  the  process  ended  in  either  case  with  entire  devotion 
of  the  whole  man  to  the  Saviour's  service.  Peter,  having 
brought  his  ship  to  land,  "forsook  all  and  followed" 
Jesus.  And  St.  Paul  was  able  to  testify  of  himself; 
"  What  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for 
Christ.  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
Lord :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things, 
and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ."4 — 
Alas,  how  imperfect,  and  accompanied  with  how  many 
reserves,  is  our  devotion  to  our  Master  !  And  why  but 
because  originally  our  convictions  of  sin  were  so  shallow, 
so  inadequate,  so  little  penetrated  to  the  root  of  our 
character  ?  The  impulse,  which  was  feeble  at  the  outset, 
cannot  be  strong  in  the  issue.  Lord,  touch  my  heart 
with  contrition  and  deep  self-abasement;  else  I  shall 
never  surrender  myself  to  Thee  as  I  ought. 

Saturday. — V.  11.  "They  forsook  all,  and  followed 
him."  Simon  had  been  previously  a  believer  and  disciple, 
but  he  did  not  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ,  until  the 
sight  of  this  miracle  brought  him  to  a  complete  self- 
surrender.  Though  miracles  are  no  longer  vouchsafed, 

1  See  Acts  ix.  6.  a  See  Acts  xxii.  11. 

8  See  Acts  xxvi.  17,  18.  «  Phil.  iii.  7,  8. 
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yet  God  often  nowadays,  by  some  striking  dispensation  of 
His  Providence  occurring  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood, 
brings  Himself  near  to  some  soul,  whom  He  designs  to 
have  for  His  own.  That  soul  is  made  to  feel  that  it  can 
no  longer  keep  Him  at  arm's  length,  as  it  had  hitherto 
been  doing,  by  going  only  ankle-deep  into  religion ;  the 
time  is  come,  as  it  had  now  come  to  Simon,  for  a  deep 
earnestness,  which  shall  pervade  and  colour  the  whole 
life.  It  is  true  of  course  that  the  requirement  is  not 
nowadays  laid  upon  us  actually  to  forsake,  as  the  Apostles 
did,  our  position,  our  work,  our  natural  ties ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  will  is  never  right,  until  it  sits 
so  loose  to  these  things,  that,  if  the  requirement  were 
made,  it  would  be  instantly  complied  with.  There  is  no 
following  Christ  without  giving  all  for  all,  in  intention,  if 
not  actually,  without  giving  the  little  we  have  to  give — 
heart,  affections,  will — for  the  much  that  He  has  to  give, — 
"wisdom"  to  enlighten,  "righteousness"  to  justify,  "sanc- 
tification  "  to  make  us  "  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,"1  and  consummated  "redemption,"2  to 
bring  us  to  it.  And  if  we  feel  that  this  self-devotion  is 
at  present  beyond  us,  the  only  way  to  obtain  it  is  to 
remember  that  we  cannot  engender  it  in  our  own  hearts, 
and  to  wait  at  His  footstool  for  it  with  the  prayer; 
"  Thy  people  shall  be  willing," — willing  to  be,  and  to  do, 
and  to  suffer,  whatsoever  Thou  wouldst  have  them  be, 
and  do,  and  suffer, — "in  the  day  of  thy  power."3 

1  See  CoL  L  12.  3  See  1  Cor.  i.  30.  3  Ps.  ex.  3. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR   THE  SIXTH  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  MATT.  v.  20  to  27 

(substituting  "Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples"  for  "  For  I  say  unto  you, 
That,"  at  the  beginning  of  v.  20). 

20  31esus  sain  unto  fits  ntsctples,  Crcept  pour  righteousness  Sfjall 
erceeD  tbe  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  ann  Pharisees,  pe  shall  in 

21  no  case  enter  into  tlje  feingnom  of  heafcen.    £e  habe  hearn,  that  it 
teas  saiD  bp  them  of  olo  time,  tEhou  shalt  not  'kill :  anD  tohosoeber 

22  shall  till,  shall  ie  in  Danger  of  tije  juDgement.    "But  31  Uap  unto 
poii,  tljat  luijcgocuct  t$l  angrp  bJttfj  'fji0  iirot'ticr  toirljout  a  cause 
SfjdK  be  in  Danger  of  tfje  juDgement:  anD  toijogotiicr  gfjalt  sap  to 
ijts  trotter,  Kac^a,  srtjall  te  in  Danger  of  tTie  councel:  iut  tol)oso= 

23  eber  s^all  sap,  S^ou  fool,  SfiaH  6e  in  Danger  of  ftell  fire.    Sfjerefore 
if  t!)ou  bring  t!»p  gift  to  tfje  altar,  ann  t!iere  remembrest  t^at  tfjp 

24  brother  bat^  oug'fjt  against  tfiee ;  leabe  tftere  tfip  gift  before  tbe 
altar,  anD  go  tTjp  iuap,  first  be  reconcileD  to  tbp  brother,  ano  tTjen 

C5  come  anD  offer  tbp  gift,  agree  tottlj  tbtne  aDtjersarp  qutcfelp,  toljtles 
tljou  art  in  ttje  toap  tott^  bjm  ;  test  at  anp  time  tlje  aDtiersarp  Delitoer 
tfjec  to  t^e  juDge,  ann  tbe  junge  netiber  tTjee  to  t!je  officer,  ann  tbou 

26  bt  cast  into  prison.  Sleriip  31  sap  unto  tb,ee,  tljou  sbalt  bp  no 
means  come  out  ttjence,  till  tijou  f;asr  pain  t'fjc  uttermost  fartfjing. 

[          Miss.  SAR.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  itto  lempore,  Dixit  Jesus    said    unto  his  Jesus    said    unto   his 

Jesus    discipulis    suis ;  disciples,    Except    your  disciples,    Except    your 

Amen   dico  vobis,    quia  righteousnesse exceed  the  righteousness    shall    ex- 

nisi  abundaverit  justitia  righteousnesse     of     the  ceed  the  righteousness  of 

vestra  plus  quam  Scrib-  scribes    and     Pharisees,  the  Scribes  and   Phari- 

aruni    et    Pharisncorum,  etc.  .  .  .  down  to  .  .  .  sees,  etc.  (Or.  A^yw  y&p 
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etc.     ( Vvlg.    Dico  enim  Thou  shult  not  come  out     V/MV    5n   tav  /irj  irepur- 

vobis,   quia  nisi  abund-  thence,    till    thou    hast     ffeva-g  rj  dtKaioyvvrj  ii/juav 

averit  justitia  vestra,  etc.  payed  the  utmost  farth-     irXelov  r(av  Tpa/j./j.ar^wv 

The "  Amen  dico  vobis "  ing.      V.  26.                         Kai     QapLyaiuv,     etc.), 

occurs    at    v.     18,    two  doion  to  .   .  .  till  thou 

verses  above)  .  .  .  down  hast  paid  the  uttermost 

to  .  .  .  et  tune  veniens  farthing,  v.  26. 
offeres  munus  tuurn,  v. 
24. 

Our  Reformers  in  1549  did  very  well  in  adding  to  the  old  Sarum  Gospel 
W.  25,  26  ("Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,"  etc.),  which  have 
the  closest  connexion  with  the  preceding.  They  illustrate  by  a  figure, 
drawn  from  the  exaction  of  an  earthly  debt,  the  lesson  given  in  vo.  23,  24 
of  the  necessity  of  reconciliation  with  a  brother  whom  we  have  offended. 
As  it  is  wise  speedily  to  come  to  terms  of  friendly  understanding  with 
your  creditor,  before  he  hands  you  over  to  the  officials  of  the  law, 
who  will  imprison  you  for  your  debt,  until  you  have  paid  every  farthing 
of  it,  so  is  it  wise  to  be  reconciled  to  the  brother  whom  we  have 
offended,  "to-day  while  it  is  to-day,"  lest  we  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Heavenly  Judge,  when  it  is  too  late  to  seek  His  favour. — As  to  the 
commencement  of  this  Gospel,  the  connexion  with  the  foregoing  verses 
(at  which  the  "For"  in  v.  20  points)  is  thus  explained  by  the  late 
Dean  Mansel  ["Speaker's  Commentary,"  in  Zee.]  :  "This  verse  is  closely 
joined  with  the  preceding.  Christians  are  not  merely  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation  of  the  Law,  but  to  carry  it  out  more  fully  than  its 
professed  expounders  and  rigid  observers,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  i.e. 
to  obey  it  in  the  spirit,  not  merely  in  the  letter,  as  instanced  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses. " — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  21.  "Ye  have  heard  that 
it  was  said  unto  them  of  the  old  time. "  The  five  English  Versions  before 
the  Authorised  all  have  "to"  or  "unto"  instead  of  "by."  And  the  He- 
vised  Version  has  gone  back  to  "to."  "The  contrast  is  primarily  between 
the  Law  as  given  to  the  men  of  old,  and  as  given  '  to  you ' "  (Dean  Mansel 
in  "the  Speaker's  Bible").  (2)  V.  22.  "Whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  unadvisedly  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgement."  And  thus  Tyn- 
dale  and  the  Genevan.  Jerome  repudiates  the  word  translated  "without 
a  cause  "  or  "unadvisedly"  (et/oj),  as  not  being  found  in  the  best  Manu- 
scripts. It  is  not  represented  in  the  Vulgate,  and  accordingly  Wycliffe 
does  not  represent  it, — "each  man  that  is  wroth  to  his  brother  shall  be 
guilty  to  doom."  And  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  excludes  it  from  the 
text,  telling  us  however  in  the  margin  that  "many  authorities  insert 
without  a  cause."  Bengel  (no  mean  authority)  is  strongly  against  the 
word,  says  that  it  is  "a  gloss  which  savours  of  the  human  understand- 
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ing,"  that  not  even  the  Pharisees  taught  that  it  is  lawful  to  be  angry 
without  a  cause,  and  that  since  God  bids  us  love  those  who  are  our  ene- 
mies, He  forbids  us  to  hate  people  (and  therefore  to  be  angry  with  them), 
even  where  there  is  a  cause.  Exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  he  seems  to 
think,  (if  I  rightly  understand  his  very  laconic  language)  are  to  be  sought 
in  other  precepts  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  in  the  reason  of  things,  just  as, 
when  it  is  said  broadly  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  this  is  to  be  qualified  by 
"he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,"  which  implies  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate may  take  away  life,  when  there  is  a  cause,  in  the  interests  of  society. 
That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  righteous  indignation  is  clear  from  our  Lord's 
having  been  angry  (St.  Mark  iii.  5).  (3)  V.  25.  "lest  .  .  .  the  judge 
deliver  thee  to  the  minister. "  And  so  "Wycliffe,  and  after  him  Tyndale. 
It  came  from  the  "judex  tradat  te  ministro"  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
Genevan  has  "sargeant,"  an  admirable  translation,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  "sergeant."  It  is  merely  the 
Latin  serviens,  and  signifies,  according  to  Johnson,  "an  officer  whose 
business  it  is  to  execute  the  orders  of  magistrates."  Thus  in  Henry  VIII. , 
(Act  I.  Sc.  i.)  Brandon  to  a  Sergeant  at  Arms;  "Your  office,  sergeant; 
execute  it," — who  thereupon  formally  arrests  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for 
high  treason.  And  Hamlet,  dying  (Act  V.  Sc.  ii) ;  "Had  I  but  time,  (as 
this  fell  sergeant,  death,  is  strict  in  his  arrest)  0,  I  could  tell  you,"  etc. 
In  the  Authorised  Version  the  word  is  twice  used  of  the  pafidovxoi,  whom 
the  Philippian  magistrates  sent  to  release  Paul  and  Silas  (Acts  xvi.  35, 
38),  where  the  Revised  Version  judiciously  retains  the  word  "  Serjeants," 
while  exhibiting  the  more  accurate  "lictors"  in  the  margin.] 

Sunday. — V.  20.  "Except  your  righteousness  shall  ex- 
ceed the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  (in  no  wise,  R.  F".)  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  The  righteousness  of  Christ's  disciples  must 
exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  first,  in  being 
spiritual.  "  God  is  a  spirit,"1  and,  because  He  is  so,  His 
law  is  spiritual, — a  law  for  the  heart,  conscience,  and  will, 
not  for  the  external  conduct  only.  This  spirituality 
of  God's  law  peeps  out  even  in  the  Decalogue.  For 
though  eight  of  the  Commandments  are  (on  the  surface) 
merely  restrictions  laid  upon  conduct,  and  the  fifth  is 

1  St.  John  iv.  24. 
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interpreted  by  our  Lord  to  prescribe  the  succouring  of 
parents,1  which  is  an  external  action,  the  tenth  is  purely 
spiritual.2  No  human  legislator  is  able  to  ascertain 
whether  covetous  desires  are  cherished  in  the  heart ;  and 
the  presence,  therefore,  of  such  a  commandment  in  the 
code  indicates  that  it  comes  from  a  Legislator  who  searches 
the  heart ;  and  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  Christ 
appears  as  the  Giver  of  the  new  Law,  the  righteousness 
required  by  the  Sermon  is  shown  at  its  opening  to  be 
spiritual  throughout.  For  it  is  upon  states  of  mind,  not 
upon  actions,  that  the  beatitudes  are  pronounced.3 — 
Lord,  let  my  heart  by  Thy  grace  bring  forth  to  Thee,  as 
a  fertile  soil,  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,4  and  then  my 
righteousness  will  be  of  the  true  stamp,  which  Thou  wilt 
recognise  at  the  last  day. 

Monday. — V.  20.  Secondly,  our  righteousness  must 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in 
being  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial.  There  are  those,  who 
insist  much  upon  morality  without  devotion.  Nothing 
more  is  required  of  us,  according  to  these  people,  but  to 
be  good  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  true  and  just  in  all 
our  dealings  ; — this  is  to  ignore  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment.5 Others  (and  this  was  the  flaw  in  the  Phari- 
saic righteousness)  divorce  morality  from  devotion,  and 
imagine  that  they  can  compensate  God  for  careless  or 
even  licentious  living  by  punctual  observance  of  His 
ordinances.  In  each  of  the  three  first  Gospels  is  our 
Lord's  solemn  protest  recorded  against  this  dreadful 
hypocrisy ;  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence 

1  See  St.  Mark  vii.  9-13.  2  See  Rom.  vii.  7,  and  Exod.  xx.  17. 

3  See  St.  Matt.  v.  3-12.  4  See  Gal.  v.  22,  23. 

6  See  St.  Matt.  xxii.  37,  38. 
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make  long  prayer :  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater 
damnation."1  The  life  of  struggle  with  self,  and  laborious 
service  of  God,  is  the  masculine  element  in  religion ;  that 
of  devotion  and  religious  contemplation  is  the  feminine ; 
and  "  neither  is  the  man  without  the  woman,  neither  the 
woman  without  the  man,  in  the  Lord."2 — Lord,  let  me 
never  put  asunder  in  mine  own  practice  those  things 
which  Thou  hast  made  one.8 

Tuesday. — V.  22.  "Whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause4  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment." The  words  "  without  a  cause,"  even  if  foisted 
into  the  text  by  a  later  hand,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
received,  are  certainly  to  be  understood  as  a  qualification. 
For  "  the  possibility  of  anger's  being  sinless  is  expressly 
recognised  in  those  words  of  the  Apostle,  '  Be  ye  angry, 
and  sin  not'5"  [Archbishop  Trench];  and  our  Lord 
Himself  is  said  to  have  harboured  an  indignation,  which" 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  righteous  ("  He  looked  round 
about  on  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness 

1  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  14  ;  and  see  also  St.  Mark  xii.  38,  40,  and  St.  Liike 
xx.  46,  47.  2  1  Cor.  xi.  11.  *  See  St.  Matt.  xix.  6. 

4  "On  the  words  '  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a 
cause, '  Augustine  observes,  that  in  the  Greek  MSS.  the  last  words  find  no 
place,  and  it  is  simply,  and  with  no  exception,  '  Whosoever  is  angry  with 
his  brother  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.'  This,  however,  is  not  the 
fact  with  infinitely  the  largest  number  of  the  MSS.  which  now  exist,  in 
which,  as  in  most  of  the  early  versions,  '  without  a  cause '  is  to  be  found. 
He  must  himself  naturally  have  desired  it  there  ;  for  he  everywhere  re- 
cognises the  possibility  of  an  holy  anger,  and  ingeniously  shows,  that  even 
should  it  be  right  to  omit  these  words,  as  probably  it  is,  the  prohibition 
is  still  not  absolute,  nor  without  its  ([ualifications,  since  it  is  with  thy 
brother,  not  with  thy  brother's  sin,  that  thou  art  forbidden  to  be  angry." 
[Archbishop  Trench's  "Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,"  pp.  33,  34.  London  :  1844.]  The 
words  without  a  cause  are  omitted  from  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version  of 
1881,  though  we  are  told  in  the  margin  that  "Many  ancient  authorities 
insert"  them.  8  Eph.  iv.  26. 
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of  their  hearts").1  And  Bishop  Butler  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  anger  is  an  original  affection  of  our  nature, 
which  has  its  functions  in  the  moral  system,  and  which 
therefore  is  not  to  be  suppressed,  but  only  regulated  and 
controlled.2  The  danger  is  that  it  may  be  kept  in  the 
heart  too  long,  in  which  case  it  will  corrupt  itself  into 
feelings  of  spite,  revenge,  and  hatred,  just  as  the  manna, 
when  kept  overnight,  bred  worms  and  stank.3  The  rule 
therefore  is ;  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath."4 — Lord,  give  me  grace  to  observe  this  rule,  by 
ever  remembering  in  my  evening  prayer  those  who  during 
the  day  may  have  given  me  offence. 

Wednesday. — V.  22.  "Whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment :  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,"  [an 
expression  of  contempt,  Marg.  of  R.V.],  "  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  council :  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,"  [a 
Hebrew  expression  of  condemnation,  Marg.  of  R.V.],  "  shall 
be  in  danger  of  hell  fire."  The  general  teaching  of  this 
verse  is  that,  as  in  human  law  there  are  degrees  of  punish- 
ment,— some  more,  some  less  severe, — so  Divine  Law 
also  has  its  less  solemn  and  severe  sentences,  each  of 
them  being  a  damage  to  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  loss 
of  some  gem  which  might  have  adorned  the  future  crown, 
but  only  the  final  and  most  severe  being  the  loss  of 
the  soul  itself,  its  eternal  rejection  and  reprobation.  And 
similarly  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  will  be  various 
degrees  of  blessedness  and  glory,  "  an  abundant  entrance 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom"  being  ministered  unto 

*  St.  Mark  iii.  5. 

2  Bishop  Butler's  "Fifteen  Sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls  Chapel," 
Sermon  VIII.  "  Upon  Resentment." 

3  See  Exod.  xvi.  20.  *  Eph.  iv.  26. 
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those,  who  have  given  all  diligence  to  add  to  their 
faith  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character,1  while 
others  will  be  merely  saved  and  no  more,  saved  as 
firebrands  plucked  out  of  the  burning.2  Not  that  there 
will  be,  either  among  the  saved  or  lost,  any  felt  and 
conscious  deficiency  either  of  happiness  or  misery.  The 
pursuit  of  holiness  will  enlarge  a  man's  capacity  for 
future  blessedness ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  wilful 
sin  will  enlarge  his  capacity  of  misery.  And  every 
vessel  will  be  filled  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  although 
the  capacities  will  differ. — 0  Lord,  when  I  am  tempted 
to  indulge  my  sinful  lusts,  let  it  check  me  to  think  that 
this  act  cannot  be  indifferent  to  nay  hereafter,  that,  if  I 
am  eventually  to  be  saved,  it  will  dash  a  jewel  from  my 
crown  ;  if  to  be  lost,  that  it  will  augment  my  capacity 
for  misery,  and  so  the  amount  of  my  future  suffering. 
And  in  this  view  of  sin's  malignity,  let  me  say  to  each 
temptation,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."3 

TJiursday. — V.  24.  "  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar,  and  go  thy  way;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."  I  find  that  love, 
whereby  we  resemble  God,  is  no  less  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  prayers  than  faith,  whereby  we  throw  ourselves 
in  hope  and  confidence  upon  His  succour.  "When  our 
Lord  showed  His  disciples  the  secret  by  which  the  word 
of  prayer  might  become  a  word  of  power,  He  said  not 
only,  "  What  things  soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe 
that  ye  receive  them,"  but  also,  "  and  when  ye  stand 
praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  ought  against  any."4  And  in 
His  model-Prayer  He  teaches  us,  not  only  to  say  "  Our 
Father"  in  filial  confidence;  but  also  to  ask,  that  our 

1  See  2  Pet.  i.  5-12.  a  See  Amos  iv.  11,  and  1  Cor.  iii.  15. 

3  See  St.  Matt.  xvi.  23.  *  See  St.  Mark  xi.  21,  25. 
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debts  may  be  forgiven  us,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.1 
The  ground  of  this  is  obvious.  "  God  is  love"2 ;  and 
therefore,  when  out  of  love,  we  are  in  a  state  of  alienation 
from  Him,  and  cannot  hope  that  He  will  respond  to  us. 
But  when  our  hearts  are  set  to  the  same  key  as  His,  He 
responds  promptly  and  largely ;  and  this  rule  holds  more 
especially 'in  the  Holy  Communion,  which  is  not  only  a 
feast  commemorative  of  God's  love  to  us,  and  communi- 
cative of  Himself  in  love,  but  also  a  feast  of  brotherly 
love  with  one  another ;  "  for  we  being  many  are  one 
bread,  and  one  body :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread."3 — Lord,  let  me  never  be  guilty  of  such  desecra- 
tion as  to  approach  Thine  altar  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  or 
malice  to  any  soul  of  man. 

Friday. — V.  25.  "Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at 
any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the 
judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into 
prison."  Our  adversary  is  the  law  of  God,  with  its 
claims  upon  us  for  perfect  love  of  God,  and  love  of  our 
neighbour  as  of  ourselves,4 — which  claims  we  have  to 
satisfy.  The  "  way  "  is  this  life,  during  which  it  is  open 
to  us  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Law ;  "  behold,  now  is 
the  accepted  time  ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."5 
The  "Judge"  is  "that  man,  whom"  God  "hath  ordained"  to 
"judge  the  world  in  righteousness"  on  an  "appointed  day."6 
"  The  officer "  is  an  angel,  as  it  is  written ;  "  the  angels 
shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the 
just."7  The  "  prison  "  is  the  "  furnace  of  fire,"  into  which 

1  See  St.  Matt.  vi.  9,  12.  a  1  John  iv.  8,  16. 

3  1  Cor.  x.  17.  *  See  St.  Mark  xii.  29,  30,  31. 

8  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  6  See  Acts  xvii.  31. 

7  St.  Matt.  xiii.  49. 
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the  angels  shall  cast  the  wicked.1 — 0  Lord,  now,  while  it 
is  the  accepted  time,  let  me  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Thy  law,  by  throwing  myself  upon  Christ  for  the  expiation 
of  my  sins,  and  for  a  meritorious  righteousness,  and  by 
walking,  "  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit." 2  Thus 
shall  I  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  Thy  law,  which  shall 
have  nothing  to  allege  against  my  salvation  ;  and  walking 
together  with  it,3 — by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness to  me,  and  by  my  own  spiritual  fulfilment  of  it, — 
shall  finish  my  course  with  joy.4 

Saturday. — V.  48.  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  With  these 
words  our  Blessed  Lord  summarises  the  law  of  love,  which 
He  lays  down  in  this  section  of  His  sermon.  And  let 
me  observe  that  it  is  the  law  of  love,  which  is  thus  sum- 
marised. The  words  before  me  are,  in  St.  Luke's  version 
of  them,  rendered  thus,  "  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your 
Father  also  is  merciful."5  "  Above  all  these  things," 
says  the  Apostle  to  the  Colossians,  having  already  ex- 
horted them  to  compassion,  humility,  and  forbearance, 
"put  on  love,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,"6 — the 
girdle  which  holds  together  the  whole  raiment  of  the 
Christian  character.  Jonah,  though  a  righteous  man, 
showed  that  he  was  not  made  perfect  in  love,  when  he 
was  angry  because  God  did  not  fulfil  His  word  of 
threatening  against  the  penitent  Mnevites.7  And  God 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  His  own  perfectness  of  love, 
by  telling  him  how  He  yearned  over  the  guilty  city,  with 
its  six  score  thousand  infants  and  its  much  cattle.8 — Lord, 
let  me  love  the  strictness  of  Thy  law,  knowing  that  it  is 

1  St.  Matt.  xiii.  50.  2  See  Rom.  viii.  1.  3  See  Amos  iii.  3. 

4  See  Acts  xx.  24.  e  St.  Luke  vi.  36.  •  Col.  iii.  12,  13,  14,  R.V. 

7  See  Jonah  iii.  10  ;  iv.  1,  2,  3,  4.  8  Ibid.  iv.  11. 
VOL.  II.                                                                                           M 
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man's  safeguard.  If  it  were  relaxed  for  one,  it  must  be 
relaxed  for  another ;  and  the  end  would  be  universal 
licentiousness  and  disorder, — "  all  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  out  of  course."1  And  let  me  know  and  feel  that 
this  strictness  of  Thy  law  is  no  external  Pharisaic  punc- 
tiliousness as  to  observances  and  duties,  but  simply  the 
love  of  Thee  with  all  my  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and 
strength,  and  the  love  of  my  neighbour  as  of  myself,  in 
Thee,  and  for  Thee.  Oh,  "  pour  into  my  heart  that  most 
excellent  gift  of  charity,  without  which  whosoever  liveth 
is  counted  dead  before  thee."2 

1  See  Ps.  Ixzxii.  5.  2  Collect  for  Quinquagesima  Sunday. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  SEVENTH  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  MARK  viii.  1  to  10. 

1  3Jn  tbose  Daps  tbe   mttltituDe  being  berp  great,  anD  baling 
notbing  to  eat,  3ksus  calleD  bis*  Disciples  unto  bint,  anD  saitb  unto 

2  tbem,  31  babe  compassion  on  tbe  mttltituDe,  because  tbep  babe  noiu 

3  been  toitb  me  tbree  DaieS,  anD  yabc  notbing  to  eat :  3nD  if  31  SenD 
tbem  a\»ap  fasting  to  tbcir  otom  Tjoutet,  tbep  toil!  faint  bp  tbe  toap  ; 

4  for  Dtbers  of  tbem  came  from  far.    3nD  bte  Disciples  anstoereD  bint, 
JFrom  tobence  can  a  man  satisfie  tbeSe  men  toitb  breaD  bere  in  tbe 

5  toilDerness  f    3nD  be  askeD  tbem,  Ipoto  manp  loabes  babe  pe  f    3nD 

6  tbep  saio,  %eben.    3nD  be  commanDeD  tbe  people  to  sit  Doton  on  tbe 
grounD.    3nD  be  took  tbe  seben  loabes,  anD  gabe  tbanks,  anD  brake, 
anD  gabe  to  b'3  Disciples  to  set  before  tbem,  anD  tbep  DtD  set  tbem 

7  before  tbe  people.    3nD  tbep  baD  a  feto  small  fisbeS ;  anD  be  blesseD 

8  anD  commanDeD  to  set  tbem  also  before  tbem.     %o  tbep  DiD  eat  anD 
toere  filleD  :  2nD  tbep  took  up  of  tbe  broken  meat  tbat  IB  as  left, 

9  seben  baskets.    3nD  tjjep  tbat  baD  eaten  iuere  about  four  tbousanD. 
3nD  be  sent  tbem  atoap. 

[  Miss.  SAK.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  iUo  tempore,  Cum  In  those  dayes,  when         In    those     days     the 

turba   multa  esset   cum  there  was  a  very  great     multitude     being     very 

Jesu  nee  haberent  quod  company,    and  had  no-     great,    and    having   no- 

manducarent,etc.  (Vidg.  thing  to  eat,  etc.                  thing  to  eat,  etc.     (Gr. 

In   diebus    illis    iterum  'Ep  tKfivais  rais  ^^patt, 

cum  turba  multa  esset,  vafj,ir6\\ov  6x\ou  6vrot, 

nee  haberent  quod  man-  xal     pi)      i\(>vrtav      rL 

ducarent,  etc.)  tpdyuffi,  etc.) 

The  narrative  is  not  in  the  original  linked  by  any  connective  particle 
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to  the  preceding  Chapter.  Mr.  Pound  thinks  that,  after  the  cure  of  the 
deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  the  last  event  recorded 
in  Chap,  vii.,  our  Lord  went  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  ascended  the  same  mountain  on  which  He  had  previously  fed  the  Five 
Thousand,  and  that  there  the  multitudes  came  to  Him,  and  cast  down 
the  lame,  blind,  dumb,  and  maimed  at  His  feet,  for  healing  (see  St.  Matt, 
xv.  29,  30,  31).  The  fact  that  many  of  these  people  were  Gentiles  from 
Decapolis  gives  point,  he  thinks,  to  the  words,  "They  glorified  the  God 
of  Israel"  (St.  Matt.  xv.  31).  The  persons  previously  fed,  he  says,  were 
"Jews  going  up  to  the  Passover,  and  people  who  had  followed  from  the 
cities  of  Galilee."  But  in  the  present  case,  they  were  "a  company  of 
traders  and  a  mixed  company  of  Gentiles  and  Israelites,  who  had  followed 
Jesus  from  the  districts  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Decapolis.  If  this  miracle 
had  a  like  object  with  the  former  Eucharistic  miracle,  it  was  probably 
in  some  sense  a  manifestation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Incarnation  to  the 
Gentiles  "  ["  Story  of  the  Gospels,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  257].  See  the  Thought  for 
Saturday. —  Translation  of  1540.  V.  4.  "Where  should  a  man  have 
bread  here  in  the  wildernesse,  to  satisfie  these  ? "  It  should  be  "  whence  " 
(or,  as  Wycliffe  gives  it,  "where  of"  =  "from  where");  but  Cranmer 
repeated  the  "where"  from  Tyndale,  and  was  in  turn  copied  by  the 
Genevan  translator.] 

Sunday. — Vv.  2,  3.  "  I  have  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude, because  they  have  now  been  with  me  three  days, 
and  have  nothing  to  eat :  and  if  I  send  them  away 
fasting  to  their  own  houses,  they  will  faint  by  the  way : 
for  divers  of  them  came  from  far."  Love  has  its  fine  and 
delicate  features,  as  well  as  its  more  pronounced  and 
obvious  characteristics  ;  and  one  of  these  is  considerateness. 
This  feature  of  love  our  Blessed  Lord  exhibited,  when 
after  raising  Jairus's  daughter,  He  showed  Himself  mind- 
ful of  the  bodily  exhaustion  to  which  the  poor  girl's  ill- 
ness had  reduced  her,  and  "  commanded  that  something 
should  be  given  her  to  eat."1  Again,  He  showed  consider- 
ateness, both  of  the  feelings  and  of  the  poverty  of  the 
married  couple  at  Cana,  when,  by  furnishing  a  miraculous 
1  See  St.  Mark  v.  43. 
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supply  of  wine,  He  prevented  any  reflexions  from  being 
made  on  their  inhospitality,  and  also  furnished  far  more 
wine  than  could  have  been  necessary  for  that  single 
occasion.1  Here  He  shows  Himself  considerate  of  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  multitude  had  been 
without  food,  of  the  distance  from  which  they  had  come, 
and  which  they  must  again  pass  over  in  order  to  reach 
their  homes. — Lord,  make  me  considerate  of  the  feelings, 
infirmities,  circumstances,  and  trials  of  those  with  whom 
I  have  to  do,  that  this  feature  of  the  mind  of  Christ  may 
be  reproduced  in  me. 

Monday. — Vv.  2,  3.  I  observe  here,  not  only  our 
Lord's  considerateness,  but  also  that  this  considerateness 
extends  to  bodily  needs,  such  as  hunger  and  fatigue.  Who 
could  feel  for  the  wearied  and  the  hungry,  so  well  as  He, 
who  sat  on  Jacob's  well  in  the  sultry  noontide,  "  wearied 
with  his  journey,"2  and  must  have  experienced  the 
severest  pangs  of  hunger  after  his  forty  days'  fast  ? 3  The 
body  is  an  essential  part  of  our  nature,  not  to  be  annihi- 
lated by  death,  but  to  be  raised  up  again  in  incorrup- 
tion4  ;  and  on  this  ground  it  is,  that  even  the  body  is  to  be 
treated  with  respect,  and  its  infirmities  to  be  considered. 
And  is  not  what  we  have  read  to  be  taken  as  a  warning 
from  our  Lord  Himself,  as  to  the  necessity  of  considering 
the  natural  infirmities  of  those  who  wait  upon  Him  in 
His  house  of  prayer,  and  of  not  unduly  exhausting  them 
by  long  services  and  sermons, — the  same  lesson  which  is 
conveyed  more  explicitly  by  the  narrative  of  Eutychus  ?5 

Tuesday. — V.  2.  "I  have  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude, because  they  .  .  .  have  nothing  to  eat."  Let  me 
consider  the  fruit  which  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ 

1  See  St.  John  ii.  6,  9,  10.  *  See  St.  John  iv.  6. 

*  See  St.  Matt  iv.  2.        «  See  1  Cor.  xv.  42.        B  See  Acts  xx.  9-13. 
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have  borne  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  imagine  a  state  of  civilisation,  in  which  no 
provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  poorest  classes,  when 
they  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  age  or  illness.  But,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  such  provision  was  made  in  the 
civilised  states  of  antiquity.  Christ  it  was  who,  by  His 
miracles  of  healing  and  feeding  the  hungry,  and  by  such 
words  as  those  now  before  me,  threw  into  the  minds  of 
men  the  idea  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  poor  and 
sick,  on  a  large  scale  and  systematically. — Lord,  I  desire 
to  thank  Thee  for  the  beneficence  of  the  spirit  of  Thy 
religion,  which  has  remedied  so  much  misery  and  suffer- 
ing, about  which  men  were  unconcerned  and  indifferent 
before.  There  is,  alas  !  far  less  of  Thy  spirit  than  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  individual  Christians. 
But  we  have  only  to  look  at  Christian  philanthropic 
institutions  to  see  how  much  Thou  hast  done  to  relieve 
the  miseries  and  burdens,  under  which  all  of  us  groan. 
These  institutions  could  not  have  been  created  except  by 
a  widely  diffused  spirit  of  sympathy,  and  from  Thee  as 
its  fountain-head  it  is  that  this  spirit  of  sympathy  takes 
its  rise. 

Wednesday. — V.  4.  "And  his  disciples  answered 
him,  From  whence  can  a  man  satisfy  these  men  with 
bread  here  in  the  wilderness  ?"  How  prone  is  man  to 
forget  the  words  and  works  of  God,  so  that  the  impres- 
sion which  those  words  and  works  have  made  on  him 
is  obliterated  almost  as  soon  as  made !  Surely  this 
could  not  be  without  some  direct  action  of  the  evil  one 
on  the  heart,  such  as  Christ  indicates,  when  He  says, 
"  then  cometh  the  devil,  and  taketh  away  the  word  out 
of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved  ??>1 

1  St.  Luke  viii.  12. 
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Could  these  disciples,  without  some  such  action  upon  their 
memory,  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  miracle  of  feeding 
the  five  thousand  recorded  in  the  sixth  Chapter  ?  Surely, 
had  they  retained  the  impression  of  that  miracle,  their 
answer  would  have  been, — not,  "  From  whence  can  a  man 
satisfy?"  but, — "  Is  anything  too  hard  for  Thee,  0  Lord  V1 
They  speak  in  the  very  accents  of  Moses  (who,  like  them, 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  true  servant  of  God),  when  he 
said ;  "  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them, 
to  suffice  them  ?  or  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be 
gathered  together  for  them,  to  suffice  them  ?"2  "Warned 
by  such  examples,  let  me  seek  to  retain  on  my  mind 
those  words  of  God,  which  at  any  time  have  sunk  into  my 
soul  with  a  peculiar  impressiveness,  ("  Thy  word  have  I 
hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  thee  "3), 
and  also  any  special  deliverances  and  mercies  which  I  may 
have  received  at  His  hand.  When  the'  Psalmist's  spirit 
was  overwhelmed,  and  his  heart  desolate  within  him,  he 
found  comfort  and  re-assurance  of  his  faith  in  remember- 
ing the  days  of  old,  and  musing  on  the  work  of  God's 
hands.4 — Lord,  let  me  never  be  guilty  of  limiting5  Thy 
power,  wisdom,  and  love,  in  my  conceptions  of  them ;  but 
let  me  expect  great  things  in  the  future  from  Thee,  who 
hast  done  such  great  things  for  me  in  the  past. 

Thursday. — Yv.  5,  7.  "And  he  asked  them,  How 
many  loaves  have  ye  ?  and  they  said,  Seven.  .  .  .  And  they 
had  a  few  small  fishes :  and  he  blessed,  and  commanded 
to  set  them  also  before  them."  Christ  makes  the  most 
of  existing  materials.  He  did  not  here  create  new  food, 
but  made  the  old  store,  under  His  miraculous  blessing,  go 
as  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  occasion.  So,  in  His  first 

1  See  Gen.  xviii.  14  ;  and  Num.  xi.  23.  2  Num.  xi.  22. 

*  Ps.  cxix.  11.          <  See  Ps.  cxliii.  4,  5.          8  See  Ps.  Ixxviii.  41. 
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miracle  at  Cana,  He  did  not  create  wine,  but  turned  water 
into  wine,1  using  the  material  which  already  existed  as  a 
basis  for  the  new  creation.  And  this  is  how  God  acts  in 
the  frame  of  Nature, — always  making  the  most  of  existing 
resources.  ISTo  particle  of  matter  is  annihilated ;  but  when 
it  has  fulfilled  one  function,  it  takes  a  new  form  and  fulfils 
another.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  earth  are  converted  by 
evaporation  into  clouds,  and  the  clouds  discharge  them- 
selves on  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  refreshing  showers. — 
Taught  by  Thy  method  of  proceeding,  0  Lord,  let  me  make 
my  talents,  advantages,  opportunities,  go  as  far  as  ever 
they  will ;  and  in  trading  with  them  I  shall  assuredly 
find  that  they  will  multiply,  and  meet  every  emergency 
which  may  arise  while  I  pursue  my  vocation. 

Friday. — V.  6.  "  He  took  the  seven  loaves,  .  .  .  and 
brake."  V.  20.  "When  I  brake  the  seven  loaves  among 
four  thousand."  Here  I  find  two  lessons, — a  moral  and  a 
spiritual.  The  moral  lesson  is,  that  "  in  the  distribution 
of  our  goods  we  should  expect  God's  blessing,  not  in  their 
entireness  and  reservation,  'There  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth.' "  [Bishop  Hall.]  The  spiritual  lesson  is, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  (of  the  communication  of  which 
to  His  people  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  we  are 
here  reminded)  had  need  to  be  broken  by  His  death  and 
passion,  before  it  could  become  the  life-giving,  life-main- 
taining sustenance  of  the  human  soul.  The  living  Christ 
is  our  example  ;  but  it  is  the  bleeding,  agonizing,  crucified, 
dying  Christ,  who  is  our  life.  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is 
broken  for  you"2;  the  veil,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Christ,3 
had  to  be  rent  asunder4  by  death,  into  its  two  constituent 
elements  of  body  and  soul,  before  men  could  pass  through 

1  See  St.  John  ii.  7,  9.  2  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  3  See  Heb.  x.  20. 

4  See  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  51  ;   St.  Mark  xv.  38  ;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  45. 
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it  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  there  hold  a  life-giving 
communion  with  God.  And  this  spiritual  sustenance 
afforded  by  the  broken  body  of  Christ,  suffices,  and  more 
than  suffices,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  "  of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,"1  who  are  all  held 
in  communion  with  God  by  participation  in  that  broken 
body.  And  the  outward  visible  sign  of  this  is,  when  in 
the  Holy  Communion  a  fragment  of  the  broken  loaf 
passes  into,  and  is  assimilated  by,  the  frame  of  each  com- 
municant ;  "  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread,  and  one 
body  :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread."2 

Saturday. — V.  8.  "  And  they  took  up  of  the  broken 
meat  that  was  left  seven  baskets."  That  this  is  quite  a 
distinct  miracle  from  the  feeding  of  the  Jive  thousand  is 
clear  from  the  separate  allusion  made  by  our  Lord  to  both 
of  them  in  verses  19  and  20  of  this  Chapter.3  And 
when  we  look  closely  into  the  language  of  the  original, 
we  find  that  quite  a  different  word  4  is  used  for  basket  in 
this  miracle,  from  that  which  is  used5  in  recording  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  The  word  here  used 
denotes  a  large  basket,  as  is  seen  from  its  being  employed 
also  to  denote  the  basket  in  which  St.  Paul  was  let  down 
by  the  wall  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  25).6  "Hamper"  or 
"  Pannier,"  would  perhaps  be  the  more  proper  rendering  of 

1  See  Rev.  vii.  9.  a  1  Cor.  x.  17. 

"When  I  brake  the  five  loaves  among  five  thousand,  how  many 
baskets  full  of  fragments  took  ye  up  ?  They  say  unto  him,  Twelve. 
And  when  the  seven  among  four  thousand,  how  many  baskets"  (panniers?) 
"  full  of  fragments  took  ye  up  ?  And  they  said  Seven." 

4  ffirvpls  (See  St.  Matt.  xv.  37  ;  xvi.  10  ;  St.  Mark  viii.  8,  20). 

8  Kt><j>ivos  (See  St.  Matt.  xiv.  20  ;  xvi.  9 ;  St.  Mark  vi.  43  ;  viii.  19). 

*  \aSovret  5£  avrbv  oi  nadrjTal  vvtcrbs,  KaOyKav  Sid.  rod  Tfl\o\i^, 
XaXdo-avTes  tv  ffirvpidi. — This  basket,  however,  is  called  a-apydvij  by  the 
Apostle  himself  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33  ;  *cai  did.  6vpi5os  iv  ffapydvy  l^^^^v  5id 
TOV  rejoin,  /cai  t&<j>vyov  raj  xe'Pa*  avrov. 
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the  original.  The  other  word  denotes  a  much  smaller  basket, 
and  one  which  we  find  from  certain  passages  in  Juvenal,1 
the  Jews  usually  carried  about  with  them  in  travelling. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  the  case  that  by  the  feeding 


1  Hie,  ubi  nocturnse  Numa  constituebat  amicae, 
Nunc  sacri  fontis  nemus  et  delubra  locantur 
Judaeis,  quorum  cophinus  fcenumque  supellex. 

Sat.  iii.  12,  13,  14. 

"  Here,  where  [in  the  olden  time]  Nuroa  made  his  assignation  by  night 
with  [the  nymph  Egeria]  his  mistress,  now  the  shrine  [of  the  Camenae], 
and  the  grove  [containing]  the  sacred  fountain,  are  let  out  to  [beggarly] 
Jews,  whose  basket  and  bundle  of  hay  constitute  their  whole  furniture." 
And  again,  Sat.  vi.  542  : 

Quum  dedit  ille  locum,  cophino  fcenoque  relictis, 
Arcanam  Judaea  tremens  mendicat  in  aurem, 
Interpres  legum  Solymarum,  et  magna  sacerdos 
Arboris,  ac  summi  fida  internuntia  coeli  ; 
Implet  et  ilia  manum,  sed  parcius  :  aere  minuto 
Qualiacanque  voles  Judaei  somnia  vendunt. 

"  "When  [the  burly  priest]  has  gone  his  way,  a  palsy-stricken  old  Jewess, 
leaving  her  basket  and  bundle  of  hay,  comes  begging  in  a  whisper  into 
[my  lady's]  ear,  an  interpreter  [forsooth]  of  the  laws  of  Jerusalem,  high- 
priestess  of  the  wood,  and  a  faithful  interlocutor  with  high  heaven  ;  she, 
too,  gets  her  hand  filled,  but  more  sparingly  [than  the  priest  had  done] : 
even  for  a  brass  farthing  your  Jew  will  sell  you  any  sort  of  dreams  you 
may  wish  to  have." 

These  passages  give  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  wretchedness  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  Their  being  forbidden  the  city,  and  obliged 
to  rent  Algeria's  grove  outside  the  Porta  Capena  at  so  much  per  tree ; 
their  abject  poverty  (nothing  in  the  world  but  a  provision-basket  and  a 
few  wisps  of  hay) ;  their  trading  on  the  superstitions  of  the  heathen, 
by  professing  to  interpret  dreams  as  Joseph  and  Daniel  had  done  ;  and 
their  using  the  Revelation  made  to  them,  and  the  practices  prescribed  by 
the  law,  to  work  upon  the  religious  instinct  of  the  Gentiles,  and  extort 
money  from  them  ;  all  these  circumstances,  recorded  quite  incidentally 
by  a  pagan  satirist,  tend  to  show  what  a  mental  and  moral  blight  had 
fallen  upon  the  people,  "  who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  their  own 
prophets,"  and  on  whom  in  consequence  "the  wrath  of  God  came  to  the 
uttermost."  [See  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16.] 
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of  the  five  thousand  is  represented  the  spiritual  nourish- 
ment of  the  Jews  by  the  body  of  Christ,  whereas  by 
this  miracle  may  be  denoted  the  administration  of  the 
same  food  to  the  Gentiles.  At  all  events,  the  largeness  of 
the  basket  used  on  the  occasion  before  us,  may  furnish 
a  reason  why  fewer  baskets  were  required  than  on  the 
previous  one,  when  smaller  baskets  had  been  used.  But 
putting  all  speculations  aside,  I  shall  not  err  in  finding,  in 
the  distinction  between  these  two  miracles,  an  evidence 
that  God's  words,  like  His  works,  will  bear  and  repay 
examination  with  the  microscope.  In  narratives  generally 
similar  we  shall  yet  find  instructive  differences  of  detail, 
just  as  in  nature  endless  variety  of  form  and  function 
is  embraced  under  the  same  structural  law  or  general 
plan. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  EIGHTH  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  MATT.  vii.  15  to  22. 
15       USetoare  of  false  prophets,  tobjd)  come  to  you  in  jrtjeepjf  clotbtng, 


16  but  intoarnlp  tljep  ate  rabening  tooltiesi.    £e  sbatt  fenoin  tfjem  bj>  tfteir 

17  fruits!:  Do  men  gatber  grapes!  of  tbornsi,  or  figgof  tbijstleg:'   <£ben$o 
eberp  goofc  treebrtngetb  fortb  goon  fruit  5  tut  a  corrupt  tree  bringet!) 

18  fortfi  efiil  fruit.    3  goon  tree  cannot  bring  fortT)  ebtl  fruit,  neither 

19  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  fort!)  goon  fruit*    Cberp  tree  tTjat  bringct^ 

20  not  fortf)  goon  fruit,  isi  ^etoen  tofam,  ann  cast  into  ti>e  fire.    JJHbere* 

21  fore  bp  tbetr  fruitj!  pe  ssball  Itnoto  rijem.    Jliot  eberp  one  tbat  gaitb 
unto  me,  JLorD,  JLorB,  jsTjaH  enter  into  tbe  feingnom  of  ijeaiien  :  but 
b.e  t^at  nortj  t^e  toiH  of  mp  JFatljer  tobo  isi  in  peahen. 

[         Miss.  SAR.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  itto  tempore,  Dixit        Beware  of  false  pro-         Beware  of  false  pro- 
Jesus    discipulis    suis  ;    phets,  etc.  phets,  etc.     (Gr. 

Attendite  a  falsis   pro-  XfTe  ^  ^""^  T&v 

phetis,      etc.        (Vulg.  irpo<J>ijTuv,  etc.) 

Attendite  a  falsis  pro- 
phetis,  etc.),  down  to 
qui  facit  voluntatem 
Patris  mei  qui  in  crelis 
est,  ipse  intrabit  in  reg- 
num  ccelorum. 

The  particle  (5£)  which  connects  the  first  verse  of  this  Gospel  with 
what  precedes  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  has  been  ousted  from  the 
text  by  the  Revisers  of  1881,  probably  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  found 
in  the  Vatican  Manuscript.  None  of  the  English  Versions  seem  to 
recognise  it;  but  yet  surely,  if  internal  considerations  are  to  have  any 
weight  in  determining  the  truth  of  readings,  it  is  quite  in  place  here.  In 
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vv.  13,  14  our  Lord  is  warning  His  hearers  of  the  straitness  of  the  gate 
and  narrowness  of  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life  ;  and  then,  as  Bengel 
points  out,  He  proceeds  to  a  warning  against  those  who  would  close  the 
gate  upon  them.  "  It  is  strait  enough  in  its  own  nature,  and  hy  reason 
of  the  impediments  which  you  will  find  in  your  heart  within.  Take  heed 
that  it  be  not  shut  up  against  you  by  hypocritical  scribes  and  Pharisees 
(Comp.  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  13),  "who  will/rom  without  put  an  impediment  to 
your  entering." — Translation  of  1540.  (V.  21.)  "but  he  that  doth  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  he  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  The  last  clause  comes  from  the  Vulgate,  not  from  the  original 
Greek,  in  which  it  is  not  found.  It  forms  part  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Sarum 
Missal,  and  appears  in  Wycliffe's  Version  and  the  Rhemish.  Why  Cran- 
mer  inserted  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  his  Version,  as  given  in  Baxter's 
Hexapla,  the  clause  is  in  brackets  and  printed  in  italics  thus, — (He  shall 
entre  in  to  the  kyngdome  of  heaiwri).  The  Editor  tells  us  (p.  161)  that 
Cranmer's  version  has  been  reprinted  from  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  first 
edition  (1539),  in  the  possession  of  the  Tiustees  of  the  Baptist  College  at 
Bristol.  In  the  Black-Letter  Prayer  Book  of  1636  (9  ?)  the  clause  appears 
in  black  letter  like  the  rest  of  the  text.] 

I.  Sunday. — Our  first  thought  upon  this  passage  shall  be 
the  reality  and  urgency  of  the  danger,  against  which  we  are 
here  warned  ;  "  Beware  of  false  prophets."  Our  Blessed 
Lord  constantly  warns  His  disciples  against  religious 
guides  whose  teaching  is  unsafe,  and  will  land  them,  if 
they  follow  it,  in  the  quagmire  of  error.  And  His  three 
great  Apostles  catch  these  accents  of  His  voice,  and  echo 
them  on.  St.  Peter ;  "  There  were  false  prophets  also 
among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall  be  false  teachers 
among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies, 
even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them."1  St.  Paul ; 
"  I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing  shall  grievous 
wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock." 2  And 
again  ;  "  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the 
latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed 
to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils."3  St.  John, 

1  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  2  Acts  xx.  29.  8  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 
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finally ;  "  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  are  of  God :  because  many  false  pro- 
phets are  gone  out  into  the  world."  *  And  he  tells  us 
that  the  appearance  of  many  antichrists  is  a  sign  of  its 
being  "  the  last  time,"2  which  seems  to  imply  that,  as  the 
Second  Advent  draws  nearer,  swarms  of  these  teachers  of 
error  will  appear,  and  succeed  in  deluding  and  misleading 
many,  like  ignes  fatui  dancing  across  marshy  ground  at 
that  critical  hour  which  precedes  the  dawn,  and  when  the 
night  is  blackest, 

II.  Monday. — V.  15.  The  second  thought  is,  that  no 
error  can  gain  admission  to  man's  mind,  no  evil  to  his  will, 
unless  it  presents  itself  under  the  garb  and  guise  of  good. 
These  false  prophets  "  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but 
inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves."     They  could  not  get 
a  hearing  if  they  came  as  wolves.     It  is  with  every  error 
and  sin,  as  it  was  with  the  original  error  and  sin ;  "  the 
serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty,"3  "  the  woman 
being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression."4      "  Satan  him- 
self is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,"  says  St.  Paul. 
"  Therefore  it  is  no  great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  be 
transformed  as  the  ministers  of  righteousness."6     "  All 
the  ways  of  a  man  are  clean  in  his  own  eyes,"6  says  the 
wise  man;  that  is,  however  foolish  and  wicked  his  conduct 
may  be,  he  can  never  bring  himself  to  adopt  it  without 
first  palming  off  a  deceit  upon  his  own  conscience,  and 
investing  it  with  the  garb  and  guise  of  good,  so  that  to 
him  it  appears  more  or  less  justifiable. 

III.  Tuesday. — V.  16.  The  third  point  is  the  test  which 
is  to  be  applied  to  religious  teachers,  by  way  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  true  or  false  prophets.     "  Ye  shall  know 

1  1  John  iv.  1.  2  See  1  John  ii.  18.  3  2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

4  1  Tim.  ii.  14.  5  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  15.  6  Prov.  xvi.  2. 
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them  by  their  fruits.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  thistles  ? "  The  fruit  of  a  religious  teacher,  so  far 
as  he  is  a  religious  teacher,  is  the  doctrine  he  brings. 
When  St.  John  exhorts  us  not  to  believe  eveiy  spirit, 
but  to  "  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God,"  the 
test  which  he  directs  us  to  apply  is  a  doctrinal  one; 
"  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God :  every  spirit  that 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of 
God :  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God :  and  this  is 
that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it 
should  come."1  And  when  St.  Paul  warns  us  not  to 
"  despise  "  (or  disparage)  "  prophesyings,"  he  immediately 
adds  another  warning  on  the  contrary  side — not  to  accept 
any  prophesying,  without  first  applying  the  touchstone  of 
God's  word  to  it.  "  Despise  not  prophesyings.  Prove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is "  (after  such  proving  is 
found  to  be)  "  good." 2  The  test,  to  which  all  prophesying 
is  to  be  submitted,  is  Holy  Scripture,  together  with  that 
rule  of  faith  which  the  Church  in  the  Creeds  has  gathered 
out  of  Holy  Scripture. 

IV.  Wednesday. — From  what  has  been  said  it  follows, 
that  we  are  not  to  trust  implicitly  even  duly  authorised 
teachers,  but  to  exercise  our  private  judgment  on  what  they 
teach,  by  diligently  comparing  it  with  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  rule  of  faith.  The  exercise  of  private  judgment  is 
not  so  much  a  privilege  as  a  duty  and  responsibility, 
which  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  have  laid  upon  all 
Christians.  Twice  does  our  Lord  warn  us  to  "  take  heed 
how"  we  "hear,"3  and  "take  heed  what"  we  "hear."4 
It  matters  not  how  fully  authorised  the  prophet  may  be 

1  1  John  iv.  1,  2,  3.  »  1  Thess.  v.  20,  21. 

8  St.  Luke  viii.  18.  «  St.  Mark  iv.  24. 
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as  to  his  external  credentials.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees 
sat  in  Moses'  seat,  and  yet  they  were  blind  guides.1  The 
Bereans  are  praised  as  men  of  "  noble  "  (that  is,  candid) 
minds  because  they  did  not  accept  what  even  an  inspired 
Apostle  told  them,  without  bringing  it  to  the  criterion  of 
the  Old  Testament.  They  "  searched  the  scriptures  daily, 
whether  those  things  were  so."2  Nay,  our  Lord  Himself 
did  not  stand  exclusively  upon  His  mission  and  author- 
isation by  the  Father ;  but  condescended  to  appeal  to 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  criterion  of  His  claims ; 
"  Search  the  scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life :  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 3 
But  how  presumptuously  have  we  often  heard  God's 
holy  Word,  and  how  little  have  we  afterwards  tested 
what  we  have  heard  !  How  often  have  we  trifled  and 
coquetted  with  error  both  in  books  and  sermons ;  going, 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  to  gratify  "  itching  ears," 4  to 
hear  preachers  who  maintain  some  novel  and  startling 
doctrine  ;  or  glancing  over  latitudinarian  and  half-sceptical 
works,  merely  to  see  what  the  author  has  to  say,  entirely 
forgetful  of  the  "  Take  heed  how,"  and  the  "  Take  heed 
what  ye  hear,"  of  which  our  Master  made  so  great  a 
point  ! 

V.  Thursday. — V.  16,  et  sequent  Let  me  meditate  on 
that  striking  and  appropriate  Scriptural  image,  according 
to  which  men  are  spoken  of  as  trees,  and  that  which  comes 
from  them,  in  the  shape  of  word  or  work,  as  fruit.  In  the 
twenty-first  verse,  with  which  the  Gospel  concludes,  our 
Lord  intimates  to  us  that  the  fruit,  which  God  requires 
all  Christians,  and  not  religious  teachers  only,  to  bear,  is  a 
cordial  doing  of  God  the  Father's  will ;  "  Not  every  one 

1  See  St.  Matt  xxiii.  2, 16.  *  Acts  xvii.  11. 

8  St.  John  v.  39.  4  See  2  Tim.  iv.  3. 
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that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  We  may  profitably  complete  the 
image.  Fruit-trees  bear,  not  fruit  only,  but  leaf  and 
blossom.  What  is  the  leaf  which  many  put  forth,  who 
yet  have  none  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  to  show  in  their 
lives  ?  The  leaf  is  the  religious  profession.  Our  Lord 
cursed  a  barren  fig-tree,  because,  while  it  made  a  great 
show  of  leaves  at  a  distance,  it  had  no  fruit  when  He 
came  up  to  examine  it.1  It  was  a  type  of  the  guilty 
city  Jerusalem,  where  a  high  profession  of  religion  was 
found  in  abundance,  but  without  "judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith,"2  where  the  religious  guides  of  the  people  did  "  all 
their  works  for  to  be  seen  of  men,"3  and  "for  a  pretence" 
made  "  long  prayers,"  while  they  "  devoured  widows' 
houses."4  Therefore  was  the  city  and  the  temple  blighted 
with  God's  curse,  and  the  Jewish  nation  stricken  with 
spiritual  barrenness.  The  reverse  of  this  is  described  in 
the  first  Psalm,  where  it  is  said  of  the  man  who  meditates 
day  and  night  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  that  "  he  shall  be 
like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not 
wither"  (his  religious  profession,  instead  of  shrinking  up, 
and  having  its  hollowness  exposed,  shall  be  fresh  and 
fadeless  unto  the  end) ;  "  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall 
prosper."5  As  for  the  blossom,  which  in  many  fruit-trees 
is  so  beautiful,  it  may  represent  either  those  natural 
amiabilities  of  character,  with  which  some  are  endowed, 
or  those  supernatural  gifts,  to  which  our  Lord  makes  a 
reference  in  the  twenty-second  verse,  and  which  in  their 
miraculous  form  have  not  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Church 

See  St.  Mark  xi.  13,  14.  *  See  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

*  See  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  5.  4  See  St.  Mark  xii.  40.          •  Ps.  i.  2,  3. 
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since  the  period  of  her  early  childhood.  Neither  of  these 
furnish  any  evidence  whatever  of  right  principle,  or  of  the 
heart's  being  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace. 

VI.  Friday. — V.  19.  The  progressiveness  of  Revelation 
shall  be  my  Friday's  thought.      Our  Lord,  we  find  from 
this  passage,  took  up   His  stand  on   ground  previously 
occupied  by  St.  John  the  Baptist.     He  began  where  His 
predecessor  had  left  off.    The  words  he  uses  here,  "  Every 
tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and 
cast  into  the  fire,"  are  taken  from  one  of  the  Baptist's 
sermons.1     The  same  method  is  pursued  throughout  the 
whole  of  Bevelation.     The  Law  of  Moses  was  a  step  in 
advance   upon   the  law  of  conscience,  under  which   the 
Patriarchs    lived ;    the    Prophets    and    Psalms   were    an 
advance   upon   the   Law ;    the   Gospel,   as   preached    by 
Christ,  was  a  great  step  in   advance  upon  the  Prophets 
and  Psalms,  though  attested  by  both ;  the  Gospel,  finally, 
as    explicitly    announced    by    the    Apostles   under    the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  a  yet  further 
developement.     There  is   a   gradual   unfolding  of  God's 
counsel  from  the  first  promise  in  Genesis  respecting  the 
Seed  of  the  woman,2  to  the  final  warning,  "  Surely  I  coine 
quickly,"3  which  closes  the  Book  of  Eevelation. 

VII.  Saturday. — V.  21.  The  last  thought   shall  be 
the  great  things  which  are  said  in  Holy  Scripture  of  doing 
the  will  of  God.     Here  our  Lord  says  that  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  His  Father  "  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."     But  from  other  passages  it  would  appear  that 
such  an  one  shall  take  high  rank  there,  shall  contract 
thereby  affinity  with  God  and  Christ,  shall  be  endowed 
with  something  of  their  permanence.     "  "Whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 

1  See  St.  Matt.  iii.  10.        2  See  Gen.  iii.  15.        3  See  Rev.  xxii.  20. 
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is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."1  "The  world 
passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof :  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever,"2  says  the  beloved 
disciple.  The  will  in  any  rational  and  moral  being  is  the 
deepest  thing  in  him ;  it  is  the  expression  of  his  charac- 
ter. Therefore,  he  who  identifies  himself  with  the  will  of 
God  by  doing  it  makes  himself  one  with  God, — with  Him 
who  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."3 
Only  we  must  observe  that  the  "  doing "  of  "  the  will " 
here  spoken  of  implies  the  embracing  it  with  the  heart, 
as  well  as  the  mere  exhibition  of  it  in  the  outward  con- 
duct. No  man  does  God's  will  in  a  way  acceptable  to 
God,  who  does  not  love  it.  Balaam,  though  he  observed 
in  the  letter  the  restriction  laid  upon  him  by  God,  yet 
displeased  God,  because  his  heart  went  not  with  his 
action.4  What  need  have  we  to  pray,  in  the  language  of 
our  Church, — "  that  we  may  obtain  that  which  thou  dost 
promise,  make  us  to  love  that  which  thou  dost  command!"5 

1  St.  Matt.  xii.  50.  2  1  John  ii.  17.  3  See  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

4  See  Num.  xxii.  22.      5  Collect  for  the  Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  NINTH  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  LITKE  xvi.  1  to  10 

(except  that  in  v.  1  the  initial  "  And  "  and  the  word  "  also  "  are  dropped, 
and  "Jesus"  is  substituted  for  "he.") 

1  3IeSuS  saiB  unto  his  Btsciples,  Qjere  toas  a  certain  rich  man  toho 
haB  a  stetoarB,  anB  the  game  toas  aceuseB  unto  him,  that  he  haB 

2  toastefl  his  gooBS.    3nB  he  calleB  htm,  anB  satB  unto  htm,  $oto  is  it 
that  31  hear  this  of  thee  ?     ©the  an  account  of  thp  stetoatBship  j  for 

3  thou  mapest  he  no  longer  jstetoarfl.    Chen  the  stetoarfl  satB  totthtn 
himself,  CQljat  shalt  3!  Bo  f  for  m^  JLorB  tafceth  atoap  from  me  the 

4  stetoarBShtp  :  31  cannot  Big,  to  heg  31  am  asI;ameB.    31  am  resolbefl 
luhat  to  Bo,  that  tohen  31  am  put  out  of  the  StetoarBShtp,  they  map 

5  receive  me  into  their  houses.    %o  he  calleB  c&erp  one  of  his  lorfls 
BchtorS  unto  him,  anB  satB  unto  the  first,  J?oiB  muct)  otocst  thou  unto 

6  mj  IcrB  :•    3nB  he  satB,  3n  hunBrcB  measures  of  opl.     3nB  he  SatB 
unto  hint,  $Take  thp  hill,  anB  Stt  Boton  qutcHp,  anB  torite  0ftp. 

7  €hen  satB  he  to  another,  3nB  hoto  mucT)  otocst  thou  1    3nB  he  saiB, 
En  httnBreB  measures  of  tohcat.    3nB  he  SatB  unto  hint,  ^Tafee  thj 

8  hiH,  anB  torite  fourscore.     3nB  the  lorB    commenBeB   the   unjust 
StctoarB,  hecattse  he  haB  Bone  tetsetp  :  for  the  chtlBren  of  this  toorlB 

9  are  in  their  generation  totser  than  the  djtlBren  of  light.    3nB  31  Sap 
unto  pou,  J^aie  to  pour  seines  frttnBS  of  the  2J9ammon  of  unrtght= 
eottsness,  that  tohen  pe  fail,  thep  map  recetoe  pou  into  enerlastinj 
habitations. 

[          Miss.  SAB.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  Mo  tempore,  Dixit         Jesus    said    unto    his         lesus    said    unto    his 
Jesus  discipulis  suis  par-    disciples,    There  was   a    disciples,    There   was   a 
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abolam    Jianc:       Homo  certain  rich  man  which    certain  rich  man  who  had 

quidam   erat  dives    qui  had  a  steward,  etc.              a    steward,    etc.      (Gr. 

habebat    villicum,     etc.  *E\e-ye  5t  Kal  irpbs  rovs 

(Vulg.   Dicebat  autem  et  fj.a6r)ra.s  O.VTOV'    "AvOpu- 

ad  discipulos  suos  :  Ho-  7r6s  ra  fy  tr\ovffios,   5$ 

nio  quidam   erat   dives,  e?Xfv  olnovbuov,  etc.) 
qui    habebat    villicum, 
etc.) 

There  is  a  beautiful  connexion  between  the  three  Parables  in  Chap, 
xv.,  and  this,  with  which  Chap.  xvi.  opens.  In  the  Parables  of  the  Lost 
Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the  Lost  Son,  our  Lord  had,  as  it  were,  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  publicans  and  sinners,  who  thronged  to  hear  Him,  and 
with  whom  He  willingly  held  intercourse,  against  the  murmurings  of  the 
cavilling  Pharisees  and  scribes  (see  Chap.  xv.  1,  2,  3).  Here  He  turns  to 
these  publicans  and  sinners,  many  of  whom  doubtless  still  retained  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  worldly  goods,  and  addresses  to  them  a  Parable,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  instruct  them  in  the  right  use  of  wealth.  "  These 
disciples,"  says  Eengel  on  v.  1  ("And  he  said  also  unto  his  disciples"), 
"  are  not  those  twelve  who  had  forsaken  all,  and  rather  were  the  friends  to 
be  made,  but  they  who  had  been  publicans.  And  the  Lord  now  speaks 
more  seriously  and  sternly  with  disciples  who  had  been  publicans,  than  for 
them  to  others.  The  son  recovered  with  joy  has  not  music  every  day  (to 
celebrate  his  restoration),  but  is  instructed  how  to  return  to  his  duty. " — 
Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  4.  "I  wote  what  to  do,  that  when  I  am  put 
out  of  the  stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their  houses. "  And  so 
Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  and  the  Genevan.  The  Rhemish  has,  "  I  know  what  I 
will  do."  The  translation  is  not  inaccurate,  except  in  so  far  as  "I  know," 
or  "  I  wot,"  does  not  sufficiently  express  the  momentariness  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  knowledge.  The  aorist  expresses  the  momentary  in  past  time  ; 
and  here  the  word  tyvuv  (as  Dean  Alford  points  out)  is  nearly  equivalent 
to — "It  has  just  struck  me  what  to  do."  (2)  V.  6.  "And  he  said,  An 
hundred  tuns  of  oil."  "Tuns"  comes  from  Tyndale.  Wycliffe  has,  "an 
hundrid  baralis"  (barrels)  "of  oile."  The  Genevan  gives  "mesures  of 
oyle,"  which  King  James's  Translators  adopted.  The  Rhemish  has  "pipes." 
"Tuns"  is  a  good  translation,  if  the  word  is  taken  to  imply  not  any 
specific  measure,  but  only  a  large  quantity.  Looked  at  in  its  origin,  the 
word  has  a  vague  meaning.  It  is  connected  with  the  Saxon  "tynan"  (to 
hedge,  enclose),  and  probably  with  the  Latin  teneo  (to  hold),  and  thus  it 
originally  means  merely  a  vessel  of  a  certain  capacity,  holding  or  enclosing 
something.  We  have  the  word  thus  loosely  used  in  Shakspere.  Mrs. 
Ford,  of  Falstaff  (Merry  Wives,  Act  II.  Sc.  i.) ;  "  What  tempest,  I  trow, 
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threw  this  whale  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  him,  ashore  at  "Windsor  ?" 
And  Coriolanus  to  Aufidius  (Coriolanus,  Act  IV.  Sc.  v  ) ; 

"  Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate, 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast, 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service." 

(3)  V.  7.  "And  he  said,  An  hundred  quarters  of  wheat."  And  so  Tyn- 
dale  and  the  Rhemish.  The  Genevan  here  again  has  "  mesures,"  and  the 
Authorised  follows  the  Genevan.  Wycliffe  Anglicises  the  Latin  word  "cores 
tritici,"  which  he  found  in  his  Vulgate,  and  gives  "  coris  of  whete."  This 
Latin  is  the  Greek  word  K<$/>OS  Latinised.  And  the  Greek  K<5pos  again  is  the 
Hebrew  word  *13  Grecised.  "Quarters"  is  not  a  happy  translation,  be- 
cause the  word  is  never  used  in  a  general  sense  for  a  large  quantity,  but 
always  for  a  specific  measure  (eight  bushels),  whereas  the  "  cor,"  according 
to  the  margin  of  the  Authorised,  is  "about  14  bushels  and  a  pottle."  (4) 
V.  8.  "For  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  nation  wiser  then  the 
children  of  light."  A  rendering  peculiar  to  Cranmer.  Wycliffe,  the 
Rhemish,  and  the  Authorised  have  "generation"  ;  Tyndale  and  the  Gene- 
van, "in  their  kynde."  The  Greek  word  yevea  has  no  doubt  the  mean- 
ing of  "a  race  with  all  its  moral  and  physical  peculiarities,"  "a  nation 
with  its  characteristics."  It  would  seem  to  have  this  meaning  in  that 
difficult  passage  of  the  Prophecy  on  the  Mount ;  "  This  generation  shall  not 
pass,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled  "  (St.  Matt.  xxiv.  34  ;  St.  Mark  xiii. 
30),  by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  the  race  of  the  Jews, 
characterized,  as  heretofore,  by  perversity  and  unbelief,  shall  remain  on 
the  stage  of  the  world  till  the  time  of  the  end.  There  "nation"  would 
convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  meaning  than  "generation  "  ;  but  here 
the  word  seems  out  of  place.  What  is  meant, — whether  by  the  "  nation," 
or  the  "generation,"  of  "the  children  of  this  world," — is  people  like- 
minded  with  themselves. — All  the  English  Versions,  down  to  that  of  1881, 
have  missed  the  force  of  the  preposition  eta  Here  it  means  ' '  in  reference 
to"  (as  in  Acts  xxv.  20,  dwopoijfj.fi' os  els  TTJV  irtpl  rovrov  $ifrj]au>  ;  "doubt- 
ing in  regard  to  a  question  of  this  sort  " ;  and  St.  Luke  xii.  21,  6  jur?  els  Qebv 
irXovruv  "he  that  is  not  rich  in  reference  to  God").  The  children  of  this 
world  are,  in  regard  to  persons  like-minded  with  themselves, — their  own 
kith  and  kin, — wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  (5)  V.  9.  "that,  when 
ye  shall  have  need,  they  may  receive  you,"  etc.  Here  again  "have  need" 
is  peculiar  to  Cranmer.  Wycliffe,  the  Rhemish,  and  the  Authorised  all 
have  "fail";  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan,  "when  ye  shall  departe."  As 
regards  classical  usage,  the  word  eVXe/7rw,  when  intransitive,  is  applied  to 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  also  to  that  collapse  of  the  natural  powers  and 
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faculties  which  takes  place  at  death.  As  regards  New  Testament  usage, 
the  word  is  used  of  St.  Peter's  faith,  for  which  our  Lord  had  prayed  that 
it  should  not  fail  (St.  Luke  xxii.  32),  and  of  the  years  of  the  Almighty, 
"thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not/axZ"  (Heb.  i.  12).  "Have 
need"  is  rather  too  free  a  translation.  The  Revisers  of  1881,  on  the 
strength  of  a  reading  in  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  MSS.,  have  rendered, 
"that,  when  it"  (the  mammon  of  unrighteousness)  "shall  fail"  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  harmonizes  very  well  with  Chap.  xii.  33,  where 
our  Lord  exhorts  His  disciples  to  "provide  themselves  a  treasure  in  the 
heavens  that  faileth  not "  (driffavpbv  aveKXeiirrov  tv  rots  o&pavois).  The 
"mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  unlike  the  treasure  in  the  heavens,  sooner 
or  later  does  fail.] 

Sunday. — My  first  consideration  shall  be  the  connexion 
in  which  this  Parable  stands,  which  will  be  found  to 
throw  great  light  upon  the  true  interpretation  of  it.  It 
stands  midway,  then,  between  two  other  remarkable 
Parables,1 — that  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  that  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  Our  Lord  had  been  cavilled  at  by  the  Pharisees 
for  receiving  sinners  and  eating  with  them2 ;  receiving  and 
eating  with  the  many  publicans  and  sinners,  who  had 
thronged  to  hear  Him ;  this  was  the  occasion  from  which 
the  whole  discourse  took  its  rise.  He  justifies  His  having 
done  so  by  representing,  in  the  Parables  of  the  Lost 
Sheep  and  Lost  Coin,3  the  earnest  solicitude  with  which 
Almighty  God  seeks  for  the  lost  sinner,  and,  in  that  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  the  warm  welcome  which  every  penitent 
receives  to  the  heart  and  home  of  the  heavenly  Father. 
The  many  publicans  and  sinners  who  had  drawn  near  to 
hear  Him,  and  His  reception  of  whom  had  so  scandalized 
the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  must  have  taken  heart  at  these 
gracious  words,  and  doubtless  were  much  touched  and 
softened  by  them.  Their  heavenly  Father  was  quite 

1  St.  Luke  xv.  11  to  the  end ;  St.  Luke  xvi.  19  to  the  end. 

•  St.  Luke  xv.  1,  2.  a  St.  Luke  xv.  3  to  11. 
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ready  to  receive  them,  without  so  much  as  a  remonstrance 
against  those  dishonest  courses  in  time  past,  which  had 
won  for  them  not  only  the  condemnation  of  their  own 
conscience,  but  also  a  bad  name  among  their  countrymen. 
But  many  of  these  men  had  enriched  themselves  with  ques- 
tionably gotten  gains  ;  and  their  conscience,  quickened  by 
the  Lord's  words,  tells  them  that  some  good  use  must  be 
made  of  the  money  they  had  amassed;  and  they  begin 
to  crave  guidance  on  this  point  from  their  new  Master. 
The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  is  designed  to  show 
them  that  they  must  make  as  wise  and  prudent  a  use,  in 
reference  to  their  eternal  interests,  of  the  property  which 
God  still  allowed  them  to  retain,  as  the  steward  made  of 
his  Master's  property  in  order  to  secure  his  worldly  in- 
terests. They  must  act  on  Zacchseus's  principle — make 
fourfold  restitution,  where  it  was  possible,  of  ill-gotten 
gains,  and  give  half  of  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor.1  The 
Pharisees,  who  were  covetous,  hearing  this  instruction, 
derided  our  Lord  for  giving  it2 ;  and  it  was  in  view  of 
their  covetousness  and  hardness  of  heart  that  He  spoke 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  which  exhibits  in  such 
awful  colours  the  end  of  those  who,  wrapped  round  in 
their  own  luxuries  and  comforts,  show  no  sympathy  with 
the  sufferings  of  God's  poor. 

Monday. — Out  of  the  above  survey  of  the  connexion 
in  which  the  Parable  stands,  arises  the  thought  that 
the  whole  work  of  grace  is  not  over,  when  a  sinner  has 
been  accepted  and  forgiven ;  that  God  has  a  course  of 
action  for  him  to  pursue,  after  he  has  found  pardon  and 
peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Cross.  These  publicans, 
who  formerly  spent  on  themselves  and  their  own  lusts 
all  they  could  wring  out  of  their  brethren,  were  now  to 
1  See  St.  Luke  xix.  8.  2  See  St.  Luke  xvi.  14. 
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make  their  gains  subserve  the  interests  of  God's  poor,  and 
so  their  own  everlasting  salvation.  If  Christ  had  given 
them  rest  from  the  burdens  of  an  accusing  conscience  for 
simply  coming  to  Him,  they,  after  experiencing  that  rest, 
were  to  take  His  yoke  upon  them — the  yoke  of  bearing 
other's  burdens1 — and  to  learn  of  Him.2  The  heavenly 
Father  having  welcomed  them  back  home,  and  bestowed 
on  them  the  robe  of  acquittal  and  the  ring  of  dignity,3 
they  were  to  regard  all  their  earthly  substance  as  His, 
and  to  act  accordingly — they  were  to  give  all  for  all. 
Christ  "  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died 
for  them,  and  rose  again."  4 

Tuesday. — The  third  reflexion  shall  be,  that  God 
will  require  from  us  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  discharged  the  stewardship  of  our  worldly  goods, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  self  -  examination  we  should  be 
able  to  give  some  account  to  ourselves  of  the  way  in 
which  we  are  administering  this  stewardship.  How  can 
this  possibly  be,  let  me  ask  myself,  without  systematic 
beneficence?  Have  I  any  clear  idea  how  much  I  am 
doing  for  God's  Church  and  God's  poor  ?  how  much  of  my 
means,  whether  they  be  small  or  great,  goes  to  objects  of 
piety  and  charity  ?  The  majority  know  no  more  than 
this,  that  they  usually  give  something,  when  appealed  to 
in  behalf  of  any  object  which  has  a  reasonable  claim  upon 
them.  But  this  kind  of  haphazard  giving, — sometimes 
from  generous  or  compassionate  impulse,  sometimes  in 
mere  compliance  with  the  importunity  of  others, — is  very 
unlike  the  preparation  for  an  audit,  and  the  getting  ac- 
counts into  order  to  meet  a  day  of  reckoning.  Yet  such 

i  Gal.  vi.  2.  »  See  St  Matt.  xi.  28,  29. 

*  See  St.  Luke  xv.  20,  22.  <  2  Cor.  v.  15. 
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a  day  of  reckoning  we  know  there  will  be, — not  only  for 
the  rich,  but  for  all  who  have  more  than  they  need  for 
the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
them.  How  that  day  can  satisfactorily  be  met,  without 
each  man's  giving  on  principle  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
means,  and  looking  into  his  affairs  from  time  to  time,  to 
see  that  he  is  really  and  honestly  giving  that  proportion, 
it  is  hard  to  understand. 

Wednesday. — Let  me  observe  how  other  Scriptures, 
and  our  Lord's  own  words,  lead  us  on  to  a  wider  applica- 
tion of  the  word  stewardship  than  it  has  in  the  connexion 
in  which  it  here  stands.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself, 
Apollos,  and  Cephas  in  their  ministerial  capacity,  says  ; 
"  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  Moreover," 
he  adds,  "  it  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful"  *  St.  Peter  adopts  the  same  image,  "  As  every 
man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister  the  same  one 
to  another,  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God."  2  Both  Apostles  borrowed  this  image  from  their 
Master.  In  the  twelfth  Chapter  of  this  Gospel,  our  Lord 
had  spoken  of  His  ministers  as  stewards  over  His  house- 
hold ;  "  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom 
his  lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them 
their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  ? "  3  And  the  parable 
before  us,  which  sets  forth  only  the  wisdom  of  a  certain 
steward  who  acted  most  unfaithfully,  is  guarded  from 
misapprehension  by  what  follows  about  the  faithfulness, 
which  is  the  steward's  other  qualification — "  He  that  is 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much ; 
and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much."  4 

1  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2.  2  1  Pet.  iv.  10. 

s  V  42.  «  St.  Luke  xvl  10. 
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We  are  taught  hereby  that  those  gifts  and  endowments, 
which  are  qualifications  for  the  Christian  ministry,  are  just 
as  entirely  gifts  of  God,  and  just  as  independent  of  man's 
will,  as  what  we  commonly  call  gifts  of  fortune,  meaning 
thereby  large  resources  ;  and  that  these  higher  endow- 
ments, like  the  gifts  of  fortune,  must  be  laid  out  in  God's 
service,  and  made  to  bear  interest  for  His  glory. 

Thursday.  —  My  Thursday's  thought  shall  be  the 
mercifulness  of  God  in  sending  us  warnings,  and  the  use 
which  is  to  be  made  of  them.  The  steward  had  not  his 
stewardship  taken  away  at  his  first  interview  with  his 
lord.  He  was  allowed  a  certain  period  to  make  up  his 
accounts,  and  justify  his  conduct,  if  it  admitted  of  justifica- 
tion. So  God  does  not  usually  call  us  before  His  judg- 
ment seat  in  an  instant  of  time,  but  allows  us  a  period  to 
collect  ourselves,  and  consider  what  account  we  shall  pre- 
sent. By  failing  health  ;  or  by  the  removal  of  some  dear 
friend,  who  has  for  many  years  walked  hand  in  hand, 
side  by  side,  with  us ;  or  by  the  growing  infirmities  of  age, 
making  us  feel  unable  "  to  dig," — that  is,  to  work  any 
longer  with  energy  in  His  vineyard ;  He  says  to  each  of 
us,  "  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship  ;  for  thou  mayest 
be  no  longer  steward."  How  merciful  is  this  arrange- 
ment !  In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  it,  the  Psalmist 
sings,  "  I  will  thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  warning."  l 
And  in  deprecation  of  any  such  sudden  call  to  judgment 
as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  preparation,  the 
Church  prays  ;  "  From  murder,  and  from  sudden  death, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

Friday. — V.  2.  "  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship." 
I  will  ask  myself  whether  I  hold  fairly  before  the  eyes  of 
my  mind,  and  without  allowing  myself  to  blink  it,  the 
1  Ps.  xvi.  8,  P.B.V. 
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doctrine  of  judgment  to  come  according  to  works.  "  So 
then  every  one  of  us  "  (see  how  individual  the  scrutiny  is 
to  be,  so  that  there  will  be  no  hope  of  passing  muster  in 
the  crowd)  "  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God." *  "  We 
must  all  appear "  (literally,  be  manifested — all  disguises 
which  have  here  hidden  our  character,  even  in  some  degree 
from  ourselves,  will  be  stripped  off)  "  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  the  body."  2  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day  is  to  a  certain  degree  forestalled 
by  the  offering  of  Christ  to  men's  faith,  and  by  their 
acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  that  offer,  according  to 
that  word  to  Nicodemus,  "  He  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God." 3  But  it  is  quite 
possible  to  unite  ourselves  once  to  Christ  by  true  faith, 
and  yet  not  to  abide  in  Him.  Whence  the  force  of  the 
exhortation,  "Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you" 4 ;  "And  now, 
little  children,  abide  in  him ;  that  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  him 
at  his  coming."  5 

Saturday.  —  V.  8.  I  will  conclude  with  the  great 
moral  of  the  parable,  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  children 
of  this  world  in  their  generation, — that  is,  in  their  own 
earthly  sphere, — to  that  of  the  children  of  light  in  their 
sphere.  With  what  energy,  and  heart,  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  self-devotion,  will  a  man  toil  for  earthly 
honours  and  distinctions  ;  but  how  does  the  eneigy  col- 
lapse, when  you  seek  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  a  heavenly 
crown  !  How  supremely  prudent  will  a  man  be  in  making 
provision  long  beforehand  for  the  earthly  future  of  himself, 

1  Rom.  xiv.  12.  2  2  Cor.  v.  10.  8  St.  John  iii.  18. 

«  St.  John  xv.  4.  B  1  John  ii.  28. 
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and  those  who  are  to  come  after  him  ;  while  yet  he  will 
consent  to  huddle  up  all  provision  for  eternity  into  a  week 
or  two  preceding  death,  when  the  faculties  are  failing, 
the  mind  clouded  and  rambling,  and  there  are  not  so 
much  as  the  dregs  of  a  life  to  offer  to  God !  How  keenly 
alive  will  he  be  to  his  own  worldly  interests,  and  how 
culpably  negligent  or  grossly  stupid  about  any  thing  which 
menaces  his  eternal  well-being  !  Surely  in  the  conduct  of 
worldly  men,  in  their  own  department  of  thought  and 
action,  we  might  learn  many  a  holy  lesson,  which,  if  we 
laid  it  to  heart  and  acted  it  out  in  higher  concerns,  might 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  TENTH  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 


ST.  LUKE  TIT,  41,  to  the  middle  of  47. 

41  3nB  tofjen  ^e  toajs  come  neat,  Tje  bereft  rtje  city,  ant)  tofpt  ober 

42  it,  Having,  31  f  tljou  TjaBjlt  fenoton,  eben  tljou,  at  leajlt  in  tfjig  tfjp 
Dap,  rfje  tfjtngiS  toTjic!)  ielong  unto  tljp  peace  !  tut  noto  ttyep  are  ftiB 

43  ftom  tljtne  epes.    JFor  riie  naps  sftaH  come  upon  tTjee,  tljat  tTjtne 
enemies!  $T)aH  cast  a  ttenc!)  atout  tfore,  anB  Compaq  tTjee  rounD,  anu 

44  keep  tljee  in  on  efcerp  ssiDe,  ann  jSljaH  lap  tTjee  eien  ioit%  t^e  grounu, 
ann  tljp  cTjiltten  toitTjin  tljee:  ann  ttjep  ^Tjall  not  leabe  in  tfiee  one 
0tone  upon  another,  becaujse  tljou  fenetoegt  not  tlje  time  of  t!jp  bi$i* 

45  tation.    3nn  !>e  toent  into  t^e  temple,  anD  fcegan  to  cast  out  tljem 

46  tfjat  0olD  tfjetein,  anB  tljem  ttiat  bought,  taping  unto  tfjem,  3It  is 
ijjtitten,  ^p  Ijouse  ijS  tTie  ^ottjie  of  ptaper,  but  pe  bafie  mane  it  a  Ben 

3nB  Ije  taught  nailp  in  t!je  temple. 


[ 


Miss.  SAR. 


In  itto  tempore,  Cum 
appropinquasset  Jesus 
Hierusalem,  videns  civi- 
tatem  flevit  super  illam, 
etc.  ( Vu.lg.  Et  ut  appro- 
pinquavit,  videns  civi- 
tatem  flevit  super  illam, 
etc.) 


1549. 

And    when     he    was 
come  neer  to  Jerusalem, 


1662.  s.B. 

And    when    he    was 
come    near,    he    beheld 


rjyyiffev,  I8&i>  TTJC  ir6\iv, 
tK\avfffv  ^ir'  avrrj,  etc.) 


he  beheld  the  citie,  and     the  city,  and  wept  over 

wept  on   it,  etc.     (The     it,   etc.      (Gr.   Koi    ut 

words   "  to   Jerusalem  " 

are  an  insertion  in  the 

Gospel,  as  it  stands  in 

the  Black  -Letter  Prayer 

Book    of    1636    [39"?]. 

They  are  not  found  in 

Cranmer's  Bible.) 

The  connexion  indicated  by  the  "And"  between  this  and  the  previous 
verses  is  obvious.  It  here  indicates  mere  historical  sequence.  The  dis- 
ciples who  escorted  our  Lord,  and  threw  their  garments  under  the  feet  of 
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the  colt  which  carried  Him,  had  recognised  Him  as  "the  King  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  had  praised  God  with  a  loud  voice 
for  all  the  demonstrations  of  beneficent  miraculous  power  which  they  had 
witnessed  (w.  36,  37,  38).  This  elicited  the  remonstrance  of  the  Pharisees, 
bidding  our  Lord  rebuke  His  disciples.  And  this  in  its  turn  elicited  our 
Lord's  justification  of  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  His  escort  (w.  39, 
40).  Soon  after  this,  the  rocky  ledge  was  reached,  from  which  the  city 
burst  into  full  view,  rising  out  of  the  deep  abyss  formed  by  the  gorge 
of  the  Kedron  and  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  ;  and  the  spectacle  moved  our 
Lord  to  those  tears  and  utterances  which  form  the  main  subject  of  this 
Gospel.  "  He  wept  over  the  city,  not  over  Himself,"  says  Bengel,  and 
compares  His  words  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  (xxiii.  28). — Translation 
c/1540.  (1)  V.  41.  "  He  beheld  the  citie,  and  wept  on  it."  All  the  five 
English  Versions  which  preceded  the  Authorised  have  "  on  "  or  "  upon." 
This  rendering  gives  to  the  preposition  too  exclusively  local  a  meaning ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  force  and  significance  in  the  idea  that  the 
city,  lying  below  in  the  ravine,  was  literally  bedewed  with  the  Saviour's 
tears.  (2)  V.  42.  ' '  If  thou  hadst  known  those  things  which  belong  unto 
thy  peace,  even  in  this  thy  day,  thou  wouldest  take  heed."  "Wycliffe  is  the 
only  other  English  Translator,  who  gives  the  clause  an  apodosis  which  has 
no  existence  in  the  Greek.  His  apodosis  is  a  very  forcible  one, — "thou 
shouldest  weep  also."  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  an  apodosis  at  all. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  (who,  however,  himself  supplies  the  words,  "then 
how  blessed  would  it  be!")  calls  it  "an  Aposiopesis  full  of  pathos." 
Aposiopesis  (to  use  Winer's  words)  ["  Idioms  of  the  Language  of  the  New 
Testament"  (Philadelphia:  1840),  p.  437,  §  66]  is  "the  omission  of  a 
clause,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  excitement  of  mind,  where  the  gesticu- 
lation of  the  speaker  indicates  what  is  wanting. "  Such  an  Aposiopesis  is 
equivalent  to  "  Utinam,"  "Would  God  that !"  We  have  another  instance 
in  the  Septuagint  Version  of  Joshua  vii.  7  ;  Ko2  ei  KaTf/j.eivafj.ev  /cai 
Ka.TipKlff0rjfi.fv  irapa  rbv  'lopSdvr]v  !  rendered  by  the  Vulgate,  "Utinam,  ut 
ccepimus,  mansissemus  trans  Jordanem  !"  and  by  the  Translators  of  1611, 
"  Would  to  God  we  had  been  content,  and  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan ! " 
(3)  V.  43.  "  For  the  dayes  shall  come  unto  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall 
cast  a  bank  about  thee."  The  "bank  "  is  from  Tyndale.  Wycliffe  has, 
"shall  environ  thee  with  &  pale."  The  Genevan  gives,  "cast  rampars 
about  thee."  The  Rhemish,  followed  by  the  Authorised,  a  "trench." 
The  Revisers  of  1881  have  gone  back  to  the  bank  of  Tyndale  and  Cran- 
mer,  giving  "palisade"  as  an  alternative  in  their  margin.  And  rightly. 
Xdpa£  (the  word  here  used)  originally  means  a  vine-prop  or  stake  ;  hence 
(in  fortification)  a  palisade  made  with  stakes  at  the  top  of  a  mound  ;  imd 
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hence,  the  mound  so  palisaded.  The  "  rampars  "  of  the  Genevan  Version 
is  also  an  excellent  translation,  but  not  as  vernacular  a  word  as  "  bank." 
The  form  of  the  word  indicates  that  the  final  t  of  the  more  usual  form 
(rampart)  does  not  belong  to  the  root ;  but  came  from  the  tendency  of  the 
tongue  to  pronounce  d  or  t  after  liquids.  (Thus  the  old  English  ' '  houn  " 
(a  dog)  became  "hound,"  and  "gown,"  in  the  mouth  of  the  vulgar,  is  apt 
to  become  "gownd.")  Another  antique  form  of  the  word  "rampart" 
was  "  rampire,"  which  Shakspere  has  turned  into  a  participle  (Timon  of 
Athens,  Act  V.  Scene  iv.)  ; 

"  Set  but  thy  foot 

Against  our  rampired  gates,  and  they  shall  ope, 

So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before, 

To  say  thou'lt  enter  friendly."] 

Sunday. — Vv.  41,  45.  "And  when  lie  was  come  near, 
he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it.  ...  He  went  into 
the  temple,  and  began  to  cast  out  them  that  sold  therein." 
I  see  that  this  Gospel  consists  of  two  narratives  which  are 
closely  connected  in  thought, — the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
weeping  over  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  His  cleansing  the 
temple.  He  would  not  indulge  His  grief  over  the  city, 
without  doing  what  admitted  of  being  done  to  remedy  the 
evil.  The  indulgence  of  pious  and  pathetic  sentiments,  un- 
less they  find  vent  for  themselves  in  action,  will  enervate 
and  injure  the  character.  When  Joshua  prostrated  himself 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  on  Israel's  sustaining  a  reverse, 
and  contented  himself  with  lamenting  in  prayer  what  had 
occurred,  there  came  to  him  this  stirring  reproof ;  "  Get 
thee  up ;  wherefore  liest  thou  thus  upon  thy  face  ?  .  .  . 
thou  canst  not  stand  before  thine  enemies,  until  ye  take 
away  the  accursed  thing  from  among  you."  J  Admission 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  given  to  those  who  say, 
"  Lord,  Lord,"  nor  even  to  those  who  prophesy  in  Christ's 
name,  and  do  many  wonderful  works  by  the  use  of  it,  but 
to  those  only  who  do  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father2 
*  Joshua  vii.  6-11,  13.  *  See  St.  Matt.  vii.  21,  22,  23. 
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True  religion  is  a  thing  not  only  of  sentiment  and  aspira- 
tion, but  of  moral  endeavour. — Lord,  let  my  religion  reach 
beyond  the  soul,  or  emotional  part  of  my  nature,  to  the 
springs  of  my  character.  Let  it  penetrate  to,  and  lay  hold 
of,  my  conscience,  my  spirit,  my  will. 

Monday. — Vv.  41,  42.  "And  when  he  was  come 
near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If 
thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 
the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !"  How  oppor- 
tune was  the  moment  chosen  by  our  Lord,  for  His  tears, 
and  His  lugubrious  predictions  of  the  city's  doom !  It 
was  the  single  moment  of  triumph  which  occurred  in 
His  whole  career,  when  the  multitude,  unable  any  longer 
to  restrain  their  enthusiasm,  burst  out  into  acclamations 
and  Hosannas,1  recognised  Him  as  the  predicted  successor 
to  David's  throne,2  and  welcomed  Him  to  the  sacred 
metropolis  with  branches  of  palm  trees  borne  before  Him,8 
or  strawed  under  the  feet  of  the  ass's  colt.4  Had  He 
shed  tears,  and  foretold  the  city's  downfall,  while  the 
Jews  were  persecuting  Him,  or  after  they  had  appre- 
hended Him,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  He  was 
stirred  by  anger,  and  spoke  the  language  of  threatening. 
But  as  it  was,  He  showed  most  clearly  that  He  was  moved 
to  speak  by  love  and  compassion,  and  by  an  insight 
into  the  future  which  was  perfectly  calm,  and  had  in  it 
no  element  of  resentment ;  for  it  is  when  His  claims  are 
acknowledged  that  He  weeps,  and  when  the  city  (as  it 
were)  opens  its  arms  to  receive  Him,  that  He  foretells  its 
doom.  There  is  in  His  tears  and  lamentations  both  the 
heart  of  love  for  the  sinner,  and  the  eagle  eye  which  fore- 
sees at  a  glance  the  sinner's  doom. — Lord,  let  me  be 

1  See  St.  Matt.  xxi.  9,  15.         J  See  St.  Mark  xi.  10. 

3  See  St.  John  xil  12,  13.        *  See  St.  Matt.  xxi.  8  ;  St.  Mark  xi  8. 
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moved  by  Thy  awful  warnings  (all  the  more  awful,  be- 
cause so  calm)  to  flee  from  the  sins  which  Thou  dost 
denounce,  and  allured  by  Thy  compassion  for  sinners,  let 
me  seek  that  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings, 
which  Thou  dost  so  gladly  accord. 

Tuesday. — V.  41.  "He  wept  over  it."  I  saw  yester- 
day that  these  tears  proceeded  from  foresight  of  the  sin- 
ful city's  doom,  and  compassion  for  it.  I  now  find  in  them 
another  element  of  feeling,  that  of  patriotism.  Patriotism 
is  a  particular  form  of  love  ;  it  is  a  preference  for  our  own 
race,  and  for  the  country  of  our  birth,  for  its  manners, 
language,  institutions.  That  it  is  a  perfectly  lawful 
affection,  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  narrowness 
of  sentiment,  may  be  concluded  from  Christ's  having  ex- 
hibited it  in  His  outburst  of  tenderness  over  the  holy  city ; 
"  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not!"1  And  St.  Paul,  reflecting  truly  the  spirit  of  his 
Master,  speaks  the  language  of  the  most  ardent  patriotism 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  when  he  says ;  "  I  could 
wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren, 
my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh :  who  are  Israelites ; 
to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  promises;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever." 2  If,  then,  I  would  follow  the 
example  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  I  must  be  alive  to 
patriotic  sentiments.  Am  I  thus  alive  ?  And  do  I  show 
my  patriotism,  not  by  vapouring  assertions  of  the  supe- 
1  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  2  Rom.  ix.  3,  4,  5. 
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riority  of  my  own  country  and  its  laws  and  institutions, 
to  those  of  others,  but  by  a  cordial  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  in  the  prospects  and  progress  of 
the  English  Church,  and  in  its  continued  connexion 
with  the  State ;  and  by  my  earnest  prayers  for  national 
blessings,  the  extirpation  of  national  sins,  and  the  in- 
crease of  national  piety,  reverence,  and  faith  ?  "0  Lord, 
save  the  Queen;  Send  her  help  from  thy  holy  place, 
And  evermore  mightily  defend  her." *  "  Be  pleased  to 
direct  and  prosper  all  the  consultations  of  our  Parliament 
to  the  advancement  of  thy  glory,  the  good  of  thy  Church, 
the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign,  and  her 
Dominions  ;  that  all  things  may  be  so  ordered  and  settled 
by  their  endeavours,  upon  the  best  and  surest  foundations, 
that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and 
piety,  may  be  established  among  us  for  all  generations." 2 
Wednesday. — V.  42.  "If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong 
unto  thy  peace!"  Our  Lord  in  these  words  is  probably 
referring  to  the  meaning  of  the  city's  name.  Jerusalem 
signifies,  "  Ye  shall  see  peace" ;  and  hence  the  Psalmist 
exhorts;  "Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,"3 — that  is, 
pray  that  she  may  realise,  and  answer  to,  her  name.  But 
Jerusalem  did  not  know  the  things  which  belonged  unto 
her  peace;  and  therefore  she  did  not  see  peace. — Let 
me  take  occasion  hence  to  reflect  on  the  inconsistency 
between  the  profession  and  practice  of  men.  We  all 
"  profess  and  call  ourselves  Christians " ;  but  might  not 
our  Lord  justly  take  up  this  lamentation  over  us,  "  If 
ye  were  indeed  followers  of  Christ,  as  your  name  denotes  ! 
If  ye  were  indeed  disciples  of  mine,  according  to  my  own 

1  Versicles  and  Responds  in  "the  Form  of  Prayer  for  the  Twentieth  of 
June."         a  Prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.         8  Ps.  cxxii.  6. 
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test  of  discipleship,  '  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross, 
and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple '!  *  If  ye  were 
indeed,  as  the  name  of  Christ  indicates,  anointed  in  your 
measure  with  that  Spirit  which  I  possess  in  its  fulness,2 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  power3  to  do 
good  works,  acceptable  to  God  through  me !"  0  Lord, 
bring  my  practice  more  up  to  a  level  with  my  pro- 
fession !  "  From  hypocrisy,  good  Lord,  deliver  me." 4 
"  Grant  unto  "  me  and  "  unto  all  them  that  are  admitted 
into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  Religion,  that  we  may 
eschew  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  our  profession, 
and  follow  all  such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the  same." 5 
Thursday. — Vv.  43,  44.  "For  the  days  shall  come 
upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about 
thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every 
side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy 
children  within  thee ;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee 
one  stone  upon  another."  We  read,  in  the  Jewish  his- 
torian Josephus,  not  only  that  these  predictions  were  all 
fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  also  that  they 
were  fulfilled  against  man's  desire  and  intention.  Titus 
"  wished,"  we  are  told,  "  to  be  spared  the  labour  and  delay 
of  making  the  ^apa/ce?  and  Tre/K/cu/cX&xrts  (palisades  and 
line  of  circumvallation).  See  Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  7,  13.  He 
wished  to  spare  the  City  and  Temple ;  and  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  he  destroyed  the  city;  and  the 
Temple  was  burned  in  contravention  of  his  express  com- 
mand." [Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth  on  Vv.  43,  44.] 
To  this  we  may  add  that  a  destruction  so  complete  as  to 
involve  the  not  leaving  one  stone  upon  another  was  hardly 

1  St.  Luke  xiv.  27.        2  See  Ps.  xlv.  7  ;  and  St.  John  iii.  34  ;  i.  16, 
3  See  Acts  x.  38.  4  Second  Deprecation  in  the  Litany. 

*  Collect  for  the  Third  Sunday  after  Easter. 
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likely  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  But  Ter- 
entius  Eufus,  by  ordering  the  ploughshare  to  be  passed 
over  the  area  of  the  city,  literally  fulfilled  this  prediction 
also. — How  certain  is  God's  Word  to  come  to  pass  event- 
ually, however  much  man's  perverse  will  may  seem  to 
thwart  it,  and  however  much  circumstances  may  seem  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment.  God's  Word,  as  an- 
nounced in  Prophecy,  is  always  surely  though  secretly 
working  itself  out  amidst  all  contradictions  and  opposi- 
tions, and  will  emerge  scathless  from  the  severest  trials  to 
which  its  veracity  can  be  put.  "  The  words  of  the  LOKD 
are  pure  words  ;  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth, 
purified  seven  times."1 — 0  Lord,  of  the  many  millions  of 
souls  who  have  made  experience  of  the  truth  of  Thy  word, 
both  in  Paradise,2  and  in  the  realm  of  unrighteous  de- 
parted spirits,  not  one  has  ever  found  it  to  fail.  With 
how  great  assurance  may  I  rely  upon  it,  both  in  its 
threatenings  and  in  its  promises  !  With  each  one  of  us 
it  will  be  as  it  was  with  our  fathers.  Thy  words  and 
Thy  statutes  will  one  day  "  take  hold  of "  us ;  and  we 
shall  "  return  and  say,  Like  as  the  LORD  of  hosts  thought 
to  do  unto  us,  according  to  our  ways,  and  according  to 
our  doings,  so  hath  he  dealt  with  us."3 

Friday. — V.  44.  "  Because  thou  knewest  not  the 
time  of  thy  visitation."  It  is  very  observable  that  the 
miseries  and  ruin  of  Jerusalem  should  be  traced  up 
merely  to  a  want  of  discernment.  The  Lord  says  not, 
v  Because  thou  art  so  sinful ;  because  thou  art  so  full  of 
hypocrisy,  superstition,  and  profaneness ;  because  thou  hast 
killed  the  prophets,  and  stoned  them  which  are  sent  unto 
thee ;"  but  "  Because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy 

1  Ps.  xii.  6.  a  See  Ps.  cxix.  89,  P.B.V.,  with  St.  Luke  xxiii.  43. 

»  See  Zcch.  i.  6. 
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visitation,"  thou  shalt  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  Son  of 
God  had  visited  them  with  the  offers  of  mercy  and  grace ; 
and  they  were  ruined  simply  because  they  did  not  discern 
what  God's  Providence  had  brought  about,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  heavenly  Visitant.  This  want  of  discernment, 
however,  was  not  a  mere  intellectual  fault ;  it  was  rooted 
in  the  will ;  the  evidences  of  Christ's  mission  given  by  His 
miracles  and  teaching  were  clear  and  convincing ;  they 
did  not  discern,  because  they  would  not,  and  because  they 
"loved  darkness  rather  than  light."1 — 0  Lord,  it  is  not 
merely  sin,  however  aggravated,  which  can  destroy  any 
soul  that  hears  Thy  Gospel.  What  destroys  the  soul  is 
the  not  embracing  the  remedy  against  sin,  which  the 
Gospel  proffers,  and  the  not  discerning  that  it  must  be 
embraced  at  once,  and  without  delay,  lest  the  opportunity 
should  pass  away  for  ever.  Oh,  then,  "  to-day,  while  it 
is  called  to-day,"2  let  me  not  harden  my  heart!  "The 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  and  the 
turtle  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming."  3  Shall  man,  when  wooed  to  return  to 
God  by  the  warm  breath  of  His  gracious  invitation  and 
promises,  be  less  discerning,  less  compliant  ?  "  Behold, 
now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation."4 

Saturday. — Vv.  45,  46.  "And  he  went  into  the 
temple,  and  began  to  cast  out  them  that  sold  therein,  and 
them  that  bought;  saying  unto  them,  It  is  written,  My 
house  is  the  house  of  prayer :  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den 
of  thieves."  This  was  the  second  cleansing  of  the  temple. 
It  took  place  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  He  had 
cleansed  it  previously  at  the  opening  of  His  ministry,  as 

1  See  St.  John  iii.  19.  2  See  Heb.  iii.  7,  8,  13,  15. 

8  Jer.  viii.  7.  4  2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
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we  find  from  St.  John  ii.  13-18,  and  had  on  that  occa- 
sion chastised  the  buyers  and  sellers  with  a  scourge  of 
small  cords  made  by  His  own  hands.1  Then  He  had 
called  the  temple  His  Father's  house2 ;  here  He  calls  it  a 
house  of  prayer.  It  was  very  dear  to  Him  under  both 
titles.  The  tabernacle  first,  and  the  temple  afterwards, 
were  made  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  Moses  in 
the  mount 3 ;  and  the  priests  who  officiated  there,  "  served 
unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things."  4  The 
temple,  therefore,  and  its  worship  reminded  our  Lord  of 
His  Father's  heavenly  house,  from  which  He  came  to  our 
inhospitable  shores,  just  as  the  native  of  a  tropical  climate, 
banished  to  the  polar  regions,  might  be  reminded  of  his 
country  by  the  sight  of  some  beautiful  flower,  or  some  bird 
of  gorgeous  plumage.  But  the  temple  was  dear  to  our 
Lord,  not  only  as  Son  of  God,  but  also  as  Son  of  man. 
As  Son  of  man,  and  as  sinless,  He  breathed  habitually  an 
atmosphere  of  prayer ;  the  house  of  prayer,  therefore,  had 
a  natural  congeniality  to  Him. — 0  Lord,  let  the  church, 
which  is  no  less  a  house  of  prayer  than  the  temple  was, 
have  a  congeniality  for  me  also  !  Inspire  me  with  some 
of  that  hatred  of  desecration  and  profaneness,  which  is  a 
feature  of  Thine  own  mind,  and  let  me  not  fall  behind  the 
saints  of  the  old  Covenant  in  love  and  longing  for  the 
places  and  the  exercises  of  worship  !  "  How  amiable  are 
thy  tabernacles,  0  LORD  of  hosts  !  My  soul  longeth,  yea, 
even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  LORD  :  my  heart  and 
my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God.  .  .  .  Blessed  are 
they  that  dwell  in  thy  house :  they  will  be  still  praising 
thee."5 

1  See  St.  John  ii.  15.  a  Ibid.,  v.  16. 

3  See  Heb.  viii.  5.  «  Ibid.  e  Ps.  Lsxxiv.  1,  2,  4. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  ELEVENTH  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 


ST.  LUKE  xviii.  9  to  15 
(substituting  "  Jesus  "for  "  And  he  "  in  the  beginning  of  v.  9). 

9       3ksus  spafee  tbts  parable  unto  certain  inbtcfj  trusteB  in  tbent* 

10  selbes,  tbat  th.ep  toere  righteous,  ana  nespisen  others ;  tEtoo  men 
iuent  up  into  tbe  temple  to  prap  j  tbe  one  a  Pbarisee,  anu  tbe  otb.er 

11  a  Publican.    EIic  Pharisee  srooti  anB  prapct!  tints  to  iff)  bimseff, 
©oD,  31  tbanfc  tfjee,  t^at  31  am  not  as  otfier  men  are,  ertortionersi, 

12  unjust,  anulterera,  or  esen  ajf  tfjis  Publican.    31  fast  ttotcc  in  tbe 

13  toeefc,  31  gt&e  tttbes  of  all  rijat  31  possess.     2nD  tlie  Publican 
Stanoing  afar  off,  toouln  not  lift  up  so  muc'fj  as  fjis  e^es  unto 
Beaten,  but  smote  upon  b,is  breast,  saying,  ©on  be  merciful  to  me  a 

14  sinner.    31  tell  ^ou,  tbis  man  toent  toton  to  bis  bouse  justtfieu 
rather  tb,an  tbe  otber :  for  eberp  one  t^at  eraltetb  bimself,  SbaH  be 
abasen  ^  anu  be  tbat  bumbletb  bimself,  sball  be  eralteu. 


[        Miss.  SAB. 

In  illo  temp&re,  Dixit 
Jesus  ad  quosdam  qui 
in  se  confidebant  tan- 
quam  justi  et  asperna- 
bantur  ceteros  parabolam 
istam,rficews,etc.  (Vulg. 
Dixit  auteru  et  ad  quos- 
dam, qui  in  se  confide- 
bant tamquam  justi,  et 
aspernabantur  ceteros, 
parabolam  istam  :  Duo 
homines,  etc.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  1549  Gospel  for  the  Second  Sunday  after  Easter. 


1549. 

Christ  told  this  par- 
able unto  certain  which 
trusted  in  themselves 
that  they  were  perfect, 
and  despised  other.  Two 
men,  etc.  (Cranmer. 
And  he  told  this  parable 
unto  certain  which,  etc.) 


1662  S.B. 

Jesus  spake  this  para- 
ble unto  certain  which 
trusted  in  themselves, 
that  they  were  righteous, 
and  despised  others ; 
Two  men,  etc.  (Or. 
"Eilire  Sk  KO.I  Trpir  TWO.* 
rovs  ireiroidbras  ttf>' 
^avrotj  &TI  fieri  dixaioi, 
Kal  tj-ovOevovvras  TOI>J 
\oiiroiis,  TTTJV  TrapaGo\T]i> 
,  etc.) 
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began  "  Christ  said"  ;  but  there  in  the  Black-Letter  Prayer  Book  of  1636 
[39  ?]  Bancroft  has  drawn  his  pen  through  the  word  "  Christ,"  and  written 
"Jesus  "  over  it.  Here  there  is  no  such  erasure. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  "  And  "  and  "  also,"  which  the  Received  Greek  Text  exhibits  in  v.  9,  are 
omitted  from  the  Liturgical  Gospel.  They  refer  us  back  to  the  immedi- 
ately foregoing  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge,  which  is  introduced  by  a 
similar  formula,  (f.  1)  £Xeye  5£  jcai  Trapa§6\^v  avrois,  irpbs  TO  5eiv,  etc. 
"And  he  spake  also  a  parable  to  them  to  this  end,  that  men  ought  always 
to  pray, "  etc.  The  sequence  of  thought  between  the  two  Parables  is  thus 
given  by  Archbishop  Trench  ;  "  The  aim  of  the  last  Parable  was  to  teach 
us  the  need  that  prayer  should  be  earnest  and  persevering,  the  aim  of  this 
is  to  teach  us  that  it  must  also  be  humble  ;  it  furnishes  a  commentary 
on  the  words  of  St.  James :  '  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
unto  the  humble.'"  And  thus  by  Stier  (in  loc.) ;  "Taking  the  two 
parables  together,  we  have  in  conjunction  the  boldness  of  faith  and  the 
depth  of  humility  which  co-exist  in  all  true  prayer."  See  both  the  bold- 
ness of  faith  and  the  depth  of  humility  exemplified  in  the  Syrophcenician 
woman  (St.  Matt.  xv.  22,  25,  27).— Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  9.  "  Christ 
told  this  parable  unto  certain,"  etc.  Told  is  a  rendering  peculiar  to 
Cranmer.  The  verb  tirw  is  sometimes  so  translated,  though  not  in  similar 
constructions  ;  thus,  "  Tell  his  disciples  and  Peter  that  he  goeth  before 
you  into  Galilee"  (St.  Mark  xvi.  7)  ;  "  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things 
be  ? "  (St.  Mark  xiiL  4)  ;  "  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you  "  (St. 
John  xiv.  2) ;  "  Tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him"  (St.  John  xx.  15). 
We  use  the  word  to  "  tell "  of  a  story  ;  and  what  is  the  Parable  before  us 
but  a  story  ?  "If  the  term  Parable  were  used  in  its  very  strictest  sense, 
it  would  not  be  here  applied  ;  for  there  is  no  comparison  here  of  one  set 
of  things  with  another  ;  the  Pharisee  stands  for  himself,  the  specimen  in- 
deed of  a  class,  and  of  that  class  the  representative,  but  not  representing 
any  body  besides,  and  in  like  manner  the  publican. "  (Archbishop  Trench, 
"Notes  on  the  Parables.")  (2)  V.  9.  "which  trusted  in  themselves  that 
they  were  perfect. "  Why  Bliuuoi  should  be  rendered  "perfect"  instead  of 
"  righteous"  (which  is  its  ordinary  and  every  way  appropriate  meauing) 
it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  Tyndale  rendered  it  so  before  Cranmer,  and  the 
Genevan  followed  suit.  Old  Wycliffe,  as  so  often  happens,  was  much 
nearer  the  mark;  "sum  men  that  tristid  in  hem  silf  as  thei  weren 
rigtful  "  ("quosdam,  qui  in  se  confidebant  tainquam  justi, "  Vulg.)] 

Sunday. — Vv.  11, 12.  What  were  the  defects  in  the  Phari- 
see's prayer  ?  Let  me  try  to  ascertain  them  by  comparing 
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his  language  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  a  reclaimed  and 
converted  Pharisee,  and  who  in  his  Epistles  speaks  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  St.  Paul,  in  the  portion 
of  Scripture  appointed  as  the  Epistle  for  this  Sunday,  says ; 
"  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be 
called  an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God. 
But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am :  and  his  grace 
which  was  bestowed  upon  me  was  not  in  vain;  but  I 
laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all :  yet  not  I,  but 
the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me."1  Contrasted  as  this 
avowal  is  with  the  Pharisee's  prayer,  there  are  points  of 
resemblance  between  them.  As  far  as  his  language  goes, 
the  Pharisee  did  not,  any  more  than  St.  Paul,  take  to 
himself  the  credit  of  his  own  righteousness ;  for  he  says, 
"God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are." 
And,  again,  St.  Paul  did  not,  any  more  than  the  Pharisee, 
conceal  what  he  had  done  for  God,  but  openly  avowed  it. 
"  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  other  apostles," 
says  he.  In  our  approaches  to  God  there  is  to  be  no  mock 
modesty,  no  false  humility.  God  is  "  a  God  of  truth," 2  and 
with  nothing  but  truth  can  He  be  pleased.  As  the  Phari- 
see had  mortified  the  flesh  by  fasting  twice  in  the  week, 
and  had  given  liberally  to  the  support  of  God's  ministers, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  suppress  this  fact  in 
his  prayer,  if  only  he  made  his  religious  attainments  a 
subject  of  thankfulness,  as  he  did ;  "  God,  I  thank  thee 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."  The  perfect  truthful- 
ness with  which  we  should  approach  the  God  of  truth, 
may  well  form  the  subject  of  my  Sunday's  meditation. 

Monday.  —  Where,  then,  was  the  difference  —  the 
enormous,  fundamental  difference  —  between  the  two 
avowals  ?  In  this,  that  in  the  one  there  was  a  poignant 

1  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  10.  2  See  Deut.  xxxii.  4. 
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confession  of  sin  and  a  profound  humility,  whereas  in  the 
other  no  trace  whatever  appears  of  any  such  sentiment. 
St.  Paul  says  (and,  as  he  speaks  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  speaks  truly,  and  means  what  he  says  ; 
his  word  is  a  true  expression  of  his  thought),  "  I  am  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an 
apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God."  No 
doubt  St.  Peter  would  have  said  much  the  same  thing  of 
himself ;  "  I  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because 
I  denied  the  Master."  St.  Paul  disparages  himself  in 
comparison  with  others,  and  expressly  says  that  the 
eminence  over  others,  to  which  he  had  eventually  attained, 
was  due,  not  to  himself  at  all,  but  to  God's  grace  working 
in  him.  Peter  and  John,  and  the  rest,  had  never  perse- 
cuted God's  church  as  he  had,  never  imbrued  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  though  it  was  true  that  after- 
wards he  had  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all, 
yet  these  abundant  labours  were  to  be  ascribed,  not  to 
him,  but  to  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  him. 
Whereas  the  Pharisee  disparages  others  in  comparison 
with  himself ;  "  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  ...  or  even  as  this  publican."  The  profound 
humility  which  must  characterize  acceptable  prayer,  shall 
then  be  my  Monday's  thought.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the 
thread  of  connexion  between  this  parable  and  the  immedi- 
ately foregoing  one  of  the  Unjust  Judge.  The  lesson 
taught  by  that  is  importunity  in  prayer.  But,  however 
importunate  you  may  be,  though  you  should  pray  seven 
times  a  day,  you  will  never  receive  anything,  unless  you 
pray  in  a  spirit  of  unfeigned  humility,  and  under  a  deep 
sense  of  need ;  for,  indeed,  this  sense  of  need  constitutes 
our  receptivity  of  God's  grace ;  it  is  the  capacity  which 
He  has  to  fill  with  His  blessing. 
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Tuesday. — Another  grand  defect  in  the  Pharisee's 
prayer  is  the  unreasonable  and  unscriptural  doctrine  of 
works  of  supererogation,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  it. 
The  Jews  were  only  bound  by  the  Law  to  fast  once  in 
the  year, — on  the  day  of  Atonement.1  And  it  was  thought 
doubtful  whether  the  tithe-law  extended  beyond  the  fruit 
of  the  field  and  the  produce  of  cattle.  But  this  Pharisee 
ostentatiously  alleges  that  he  does  more  in  both  these 
respects  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required ;  "  I  fast  twice 
in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess  "  (more 
literally,  of  everything  which  I  acquire,  of  all  my  gains  in 
the  way  of  business).2  But  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment of  the  Law  requires  that  we  shall  love  the  Lord  our 
God  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  soul,  and  with 
all  our  mind,  and  with  all  our  strength3 ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  any  human  obedience,  even  that  which  the 
perfectly  sinless  Saviour  Himself  rendered  to  the  Law  of 
God,  can  go  beyond  this,  can  reach  a  point  in  advance  of 
this  "  loving  with  all  the  heart,  and  all  the  mind,  and  all 
the  soul,  and  all  the  strength."  And  with  the  doctrine  of 
works  of  supererogation,  that  of  indulgences, — which  is 
the  power  claimed  by  the  Pope,  of  making  available  to 
the  pardon  of  sins  the  superfluous  merits  of  the  saints, — 
falls  also  to  the  ground.  Let  me,  for  my  Tuesday's 
thought,  read  carefully  and  weigh  the  Fourteenth  Article, 
"  On  Works  of  Supererogation." 

Wednesday. — Let  me  now  turn  to  the  publican's 
prayer.  What  were  the  grounds  of  its  acceptability  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  it  was  the  expression  of  repentance 
and  faith,  which  are  the  conditions  of  our  acceptance  with 

1  See  Lev.  xxiii.  27,  29,  and  cf.  Acts  xxvii.  9. 

2  The  Revised  Version  has  ;  "I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  get." 

8  See  St.  Mark  xii.  30. 
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God.  First,  of  repentance  (this  shall  be  my  Wednesday's 
thought).  He  "stood  afar  off" — in  the  background; — 
was  afraid  to  draw  near ;  he  "  would  not  lift  up  so  much 
as  his  eyes  to  heaven";  when  he  came  into  God's  temple, 
where  he  had  been  seldom  seen  before,  the  sacredness  of 
the  Presence,  in  which  he  was  standing,  made  him  ashamed 
of  himself  and  his  past  life ;  he  "  smote  upon  his  breast," 
a  gesture  expressive  of  self-accusation,  as  if  the  person 
using  it  would  strike  his  heart,  because  it  had  led  him 
astray.  And  this  short,  but  effective  and  penetrative, 
prayer  broke  from  him,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  " 
(or,  as  it  is  literally,  "the  sinner").  He  is  not  in  a  mood 
for  comparisons ;  he  forgets  that  other  men  are  sinners 
too ;  only  two  beings,  himself  and  his  God,  are  present  to 
his  mind, — God  high  and  holy  and  of  awful  purity,1  him- 
self all  vile  and  defiled,  "  the  sinful  one."  Eepentance, 
then,  sincere  and  profound,  is  one  essential  element  of 
acceptable  prayer.  And,  in  order  to  learn  how  we  may 
attain  such  repentance,  we  will  draw  into  use  another 
passage,  which  also  makes  mention  of  smiting  the  breast. 
"And  all  the  people  that  came  together  to  that  sight" 
(the  crucifixion  of  Christ),  "  beholding  the  things  which 
were  done,  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned."2  Stand 
under  the  cross,  gazing  up  to  the  figure  of  thy  Lord,  and 
make  the  reflexion  that  it  was  thy  sin  which  drove  those 
cruel  nails  into  the  extremities,  and  drew  from  the  Divine 
Sufferer  the  agonizing  cry  that  God  had  forsaken  Him, 
and  then  shalt  thou,  too,  with  this  publican,  smite  upon 
thy  breast  and  say,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

Thursday. — There  was  faith,  too,  in   the   publican's 
prayer, — faith  in  a  Sacrifice  which  he  would  fain  plead 
for  himself.     For  I  cannot  account  it  an  accidental  and 
1  See  Isaiah  Ivii.  15.  2  St.  Luke  xxiii.  48. 
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insignificant  circumstance  that  the  word  translated  "  be 
merciful,"  is  a  peculiar  and  rare  word,1  only  once  again 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  translated 
"  to  make  reconciliation  for,"  and  applied  to  "  the  sins  of 
the  people."2  One  of  the  cognate  substantives  is  trans- 
lated "  propitiation  "  in  St.  John's  First  Epistle3 ;  another 
also  translated  "  propitiation "  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eomans,4  and  "mercy-seat"  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.5 
It  was  before  the  mercy-seat  that  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
offering  was  sprinkled,  and  atonement  made;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  the  words  of  the  publican,  as  we  have 
them  in  the  original,  are  designed  to  express,  not  a  vague 
hope  in  God's  mercy,  but  a  prayer  for  reconciliation  (an 
idea  with  which  every  Jew  would  be  familiar),  on  the 
ground  of  sacrifice  ;  "  God  be  propitiated  to  me  the  sinful 
one."  His  prayer  is  not  a  half-despairing  cry ;  there  is 
confidence  and  hope  in  it.  And  now  that  the  way  of 
salvation  is  fully  revealed  to  sinners  through  the  blood 
and  merits  of  Jesus,  much  more  does  God  require  confi- 
dence and  hope  as  an  essential  element  of  every  prayer, 
which  He  will  condescend  to  accept  and  answer. 

Friday. — V.  9.  My  Friday's  thought  shall  turn  on 
the  words  "  certain  which  despised  others."  Contempt  of 
others  is  said  by  theologians  to  be  the  greatest  sin  which 
a  man  can  commit  against  his  neighbour,  greater  even 
than  hatred  ;  because  hatred  may  consist  with  a  lively 

1  '0  6e6s,  iXdtrflijTi  ytiot  rf  afj.apru\$.     The  Revisers  of  1881  give  us 
in  their  margin  the  rendering,  "Be  propitiated." 

2  els  rb  i\dffKe<r(>ai  ras  d/xaprtas  rod  XaoO.     Heb.  ii.  17. 

3  See  1  John  ii.  2,  avrbs  1X0.07x6$  ten   irepl  ruv  aita/mcD?  TJ/MOV  ;  and  iv. 
10,  a.ir£<rTfi\f  TOV  vibv  abrov  i\a.fffjj>v  irepl  -TWV  a/JLapriuiv  i]fj.uv. 

4  See  Eom.  iii.  25.     "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  he  a.  propitiation," 
— &v  irpotdero  6  0e6s  'tXaffrripiov. 

6  See  Heb.  ix.  5.   "cherubims  of  glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat," — 
36|i7S, 
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appreciation  of  the  power  and  ability  of  the  person  hated  ; 
but  contempt  is  a  setting  at  nought  of  our  neighbour — the 
making  no  account  of  him,  morally  or  intellectually,  or 
both.  "  Why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  ?"1  says 
St.  Paul.  This  contempt  of  others  is  a  great  snare,  which 
besets  all  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  and  against 
which  those  who  are  really  making  such  progress  must  be 
carefully  on  their  guard ;  for  it  will  spoil  all  their  attain- 
ments, just  as  one  dead  fly  causes  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour.2  What  does 
God  tell  us  of  His  mind  towards  those  who  say,  "  Stand 
by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me ;  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou  "  ?  He  tells  us  that  He  hates  them ;  "  These  are  a 
smoke  in  my  nose,  a  fire  that  burneth  all  the  day."3  One 
way  of  avoiding  this  sin  is  seriously  to  reflect,  in  the  case 
of  every  one  we  feel  inclined  to  despise,  that  God  loved 
him  so  dearly  as  to  give  His  Son  for  him ;  that  Christ 
loved  him  so  dearly  as  to  shed  His  blood  for  him ;  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  as  really  and  truly  designed  for 
him,  as  if  there  had  been  no  other  person  in  the  world 
for  whom  it  was  designed  but  this  despised  neighbour  of 
ours,  whom  we  forsooth  make  of  no  account. 

Saturday. — V.  14.  The  publican  "went  down  to  his 
house  justified"  having  found  favour  and  acceptance  with 
God,  and  having  a  sweet  sense  of  that  acceptance  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart.  My  Saturday's  exercise  shall  be  one  of 
self-examination  as  to  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  leave 
church,  and  return  home.  Glad  that  the  service  is  over, 
and  that  the  restraint  which  it  laid  upon  my  loquacity, 
my  levity,  my  high  spirits,  is  at  an  end  ?  Or,  if  not  this, 
yet  feeling  a  sort  of  satisfaction  that  I  have  done  a  good 
deed,  which  will  tell  in  my  favour  when  the  account  of 

1  Rom.  xiv.  10.  2  See  Eccles.  x.  1.  8  Isaiah  Ixv.  5. 
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my  life  is  summed  up  before  the  "great  white  throne"?1 
Or  have  I  "  gone  down  to  my  house  "  really  refreshed  and 
strengthened,  carrying  away  some  new  insight  into  truth, 
or,  better  still,  some  new  impulse  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness ?  The  publican  carried  away  acceptance  from  his 
prayer  in  the  temple,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  joy  from  the 
administration  to  him  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  "  he 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing."2  It  ought  to  be  a  part  of  our 
devotions,  not  only  to  prepare  for  them  reverently  before- 
hand, but  also  to  ascertain  what  fruit  we  have  reaped 
from  their  performance. 

1  See  Eev.  sx.  11.  *  See  Acts  viii.  39. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  TWELFTH  SUNDAY 
AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  MARK  vii.  31  to  the  end 

(substituting  "Jesus"  for  "And  again,"  with  which  v.  31  commences, 
and  omitting  "he"  before  "came"). 

31  3IeSus  Departing  from  tfie  coasts  of  tS^re  anD  %iDon,  came  unto 
tfie  sea  of  ©altlee,  tfirougfi  tfie  miDSt  of  tfie  coasts  of  Decapolis. 

32  3nD  tfiep  bring  unto  fiim  one  tfiat  BUS  Deaf,  anD  fiaB  an  impeDtment 
in  fits  speecfi  j  anD  tfiep  beseecfi  fiim  to  put  fiis  fianD  upon  fiim. 

33  &nD  fie  took  fiim  astDe  from  tfie  multituDe,  anD  put  fiis  fingers  into 

34  fiis  ears,  anD  fie  spit,  anD  toucfieD  fiis  tongue ;  anD  looking  up  to 
fieabcn,  fie  StgfieD,  anD  SaiD  unto  fiim,  Ephphatha,  tfiat  is,  TBe 

35  openeD.    3nD  straituup  fits  ears  toere  opencD,  anD  tfie  String  of  fits 

36  tongue  toas  looseD,  anD  fie  spake  plain.    3nD  fie  cfiargeD  tfiem  tfiat 
tfiep  sfioulD  tell  no  man ;  but  tfie  more  fie  cfiargeD  tfiem,  so  mucfi 

37  tfie  more  a  great  Deal  tfiejj  publisfieD  it,  anD  to  ere  beponD  measure 
astontsfieD,  saving,  tyt  fiatfi  Done  all  tfiings  toelli  fie  maketfi  botfi 
tfie  Deaf  to  fiear,  anD  tfie  Dumb  to  speak. 


t          Miss.  SAR. 

In  illo  tempore,  Ex- 
iens  Jesus  de  finibus 
Tyri,  venit  per  Sidonem 
ad  mare  Galilaeae  inter 
medios  fines  Decapoleos. 
( VuLg.  Et  iterum  exiens 
de  finibus  Tyri,  venit 
per  Sidouem,  etc.) 
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Jesus  departed  from 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  came  unto 
the  sea  of  Galilee, 
through  the  mids  of  the 
coasts  of  the  ten  cities. 
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Jesus  departing  from 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  came  unto  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  through 
the  midst  of  the  coasts 
of  Decapolis.  (Or, 
Kal  TrdXtp  e£e\0uw  IK 
TUV  dpiuv  Tvpov  KCU 


0d\a.<r<rav 

ava.    fj.4<rov    T&V     opiuv 
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The  "And  again  "  (dropped  in  the  Liturgical  Gospel),  with  which  v.  31 
commences,  refers  us  back  to  v.  24,  "  And  from  thence  he  arose,  and  went 
into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  entered  into  an  house,  and  would 
have  no  man  know  it :  but  he  could  not  be  hid. "  Into  this  house  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  came  to  Him,  and  urged  her  plea  for  her  possessed 
daughter  with  ultimate  success.  No  other  incident  is  recorded  during  our 
Lord's  residence  in  this  district.  Perhaps  He  did  no  other  great  work 
there,  as  if  to  show  that  He  had  come  into  that  distant  region,  bordering 
on  heathendom,  in  order  to  give  that  poor  woman  her  opportunity.  His 
return  from  the  district  to  the  more  usual  scenes  of  His  ministry  is  indi- 
cated by  the  "  And  again  "  with  which  v.  31  commences.  On  the  authority 
of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.  the  Revisers  of  1881  have  adopted  the 
reading  £K  r&v  optuv  fvpov  fjKde  8t&  2iduvos  e£s  TTJV  6d\a<rffav,  etc.,  —  "he 
went  out  from  the  borders  of  Tyre,  and  came  through  Sidon  unto  the  sea 
of  Galilee,"  etc.  Wy cliff e,  translating  from  the  Vulgate  (which  has 
"Exiens  de  finibus  Tyri,  venit  per  Sidonem  ad  Mare  Galilseae"),  has  the 
same  rendering  ;  "And  eftsones  ihesus  gede  out  fro  the  coostis  of  tire,  and 
cam  thorug  sidon  to  the  see  of  galile."  The  Rhemish  Version  has  the 
same  ;  "going  out  of  the  coastes  of  Tyre,  he  came  by  Sidon  to  the  sea  of 
Galilee. " — As  regards  the  numerous  miracles  which  our  Lord  performed 
on  His  return,  Archbishop  Trench  says  ("  Notes  on  the  Miracles  "  [London : 
1856]  p.  345)  ;  "St.  Matthew  tells  us  in  general  terms  how  when  Jesus 
had  returned  from  those  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  unto  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
'  great  multitudes  came  unto  him,  having  with  them  those  that  were  lame, 
blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others,  and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus' 
feet,  and  he  healed  them  '  (xv.  30)  ;  but  out  of  this  multitude  of  cures  St. 
Mark  selects  one  to  relate  more  in  detail,  and  this  no  doubt  because  it  was 
signalised  by  some  circumstances  not  usual  in  other  like  cases  of  healing. " — 
This  miracle  presents  a  strong  contrast  to' its  immediate  predecessor, — that 
wrought  upon  the  Syrophcenician's  daughter.  Our  Lord  had  to  awaken 
in  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  the  faith,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  his 
restoration,  which  He  did  (as  he  could  reach  his  mind  in  no  other  way 
than  through  the  eye  and  the  touch)  by  putting  His  finger  into  his  ears 
and  touching  his  tongue  with  saliva  (see  the  Thought  for  Tuesday).  The 
Syrophcenician,  on  the  other  hand,  had  her  faith  fully  awake  and  in  exercise, 
and  Christ  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  elicit  it  in  all  its  power,  that  He  might 
commend  and  eventually  reward  it. — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  F".  31. 
"Through  the  uiids  of  the  coasts  of  the  ten  cities."  And  so  Tyndale. 
Wycliffe,  probably  not  understanding  that  "Decapoleos"  in  his  Vulgate 
("inter  medios  fines  Decapoleos ")  was  a  genitive  case,  gives  us,  "bitwix 
the  myddil  of  the  coostis  of  decapoleos."  The  Genevan,  and  afterwards 
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the  Rhemish,  give  "Decapolis,"  which  the  Authorised  follows.  Canon 
Cook  in  "The  Speaker's  Commentary"  (in  loc.)  says  ;  "Decapolis  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  district,  but  a  name  given  generally  to  the  territories 
of  ten  great  cities,  of  which  lists,  differing  in  some  points,  are  given  by 
Josephus  .  .  . ;  by  Pliny  .  .  . ;  by  Ptolemy  .  .  . ;  and  in  the  Talmud  .  .  . 
The  principal  cities  were  Damascus,  Gadara,  Hippo,  Pella,  and  Scytho- 
polis  or  Bethshean."  Dean  Hansel  in  the  same  Commentary  (on  St. 
Matt.  iv.  25),  says;  "The  nature  of  the  connexion  existing  between  them  " 
(the  ten  cities)  "  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  cities  usually  named  are  not 
geographically  contiguous,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  union  was  rather  based 
on  community  of  privileges  than  on  locality."  If  this  be  so,  perhaps 
"the  Ten  Cities"  gives  a  rather  more  accurate  idea  of  the  original  than 
"Decapolis." — (2)  V.  33.  "and  did  spit."  And  so  Tyndale  and  the 
Genevan.  The  Authorised  gives  "  and  he  spit."  The  verb  "to  spit "  has 
three  forms  of  the  past  tense,  "he  spitted"  (Wycliffe,  "he  spettid  and 
touchid  his  tunge ") ;  " he  spat "  ("when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on 
the  ground,"  St.  John  ix.  6)  ;  and  finally  "he  spit,"  as  here,  and  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  I.  Scene  iii.  "  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednes- 
day last,"  where  Knight,  in  the  Library  Edition  of  Shakspere,  tells  us  that 
"  spet  was  the  more  received  orthography  in  Shakspere's  time,"  and  there- 
fore in  the  time  of  the  Authorised  Version,  though  there  the  form  spet  is 
not  found.] 

Sunday. — V.  32.  "  They  beseech  him  to  put  his  hand  upon 
him."  This  was  the  mode  in  which  our  Lord  generally 
wrought  miraculous  cures ;  and  on  that  account  the  people 
request  Him  to  adopt  it  in  the  present  case.  But  it  is 
now  His  will  to  proceed  in  another  way,  to  use  significant 
gestures,  to  touch  only  the  parts  affected  (the  ears  and 
the  tongue),  to  utter  a  word  of  power,  "  Ephphatha."  It 
shall  be  my  Sunday's  meditation,  then,  that  we  must  not 
prescribe  means  to  God,  when  we  address  Him  in  prayer ; 
that  we  should  simply  represent  to  Him  our  felt  necessi- 
ties, leaving  Him  to  supply  them  how  and  when  He  sees 
best.  Very  often  He  will  extricate  us  from  our  difficulties 
by  means  which  seem  most  improbable,  in  a  way  which 
we  could  not  possibly  have  anticipated.  The  Virijin's 
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prayer  was  a  good  one,  when  she  said  to  her  Divine  Son, 
"The}r  have  no  wine,"1  doing  no  more  than  calling  His 
attention  to  the  need.  She  had  noted  in  Him,  on  previous 
occasions,  indications  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  of  His  having 
a  great  future  in  store  for  Him,  which  led  her  to  believe 
that  He  could  help  simple  folks  out  of  their  difficulties. 
So  she  throws  herself  upon  Him  with  the  assurance  of 
His  ability  to  counsel  or  help.  But,  as  she  had  never  yet 
seen  a  miracle  done  by  Him,  she  could  not  have  supposed 
that  He  would  help  in  the  way  He  actually  did,  by 
turning  water  into  wine.  Even  when  we  do  not  see 
that  God  can  do  anything  to  help  us  except  by  a  miracle, 
let  us  resort  to  Him  with  our  trouble,  and  lay  it  before 
Him,  whatever  it  be.  The  disciples  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  when  their  master  was  beheaded,  "  took  up  the 
body,  and  buried  it,  and  went  and  told  Jesus."2  It  might 
seem  as  if  our  Lord  could  do  nothing  to  comfort  them, 
except  by  raising  John  the  Baptist  from  the  dead.  But 
He  saw  fit  to  comfort  them  in  quite  another  way,  by 
Himself  being  to  them  a  far  better,  wiser,  more  helpful 
Master  than  they  had  lost  in  John. 

Monday. — V.  33.  "He  took  him  aside  from  the  mul- 
titude." So,  in  the  following  Chapter,  when  about  to  heal 
the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  we  read  that  "he  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  town."  8  A  certain 
amount  of  seclusion  and  privacy  seems  to  have  been  in 
both  cases  essential  to  a  cure.  Let  my  Monday's  thought, 
then,  be  that  in  the  din  of  this  world's  business,  or  when 
hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  human  companionships  and 
secular  interests,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  hear  the  still 
small  voice  of  God  addressing  our  consciences.  In  which 
case,  if  we  are  to  be  recovered  from  our  spiritual  deafness, 

1  St.  John  ii.  3.  8  St.  Matt.  xiv.  12.          3  St.  Mark  viii.  23. 
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one  of  two  things  must  be  done.  Either  we,  by  our  own 
act,  must  voluntarily  "  enter  into  our  closet  and  shut  our 
door"1 — we  must  seclude  ourselves  from  the  world  at 
stated  periods  for  devotion,  and  mortify  that  inordinate 
clinging  to  its  ties  and  relationships,  as  well  as  its  affairs, 
which  obstructs  our  spiritual  sensations,— or,  if  we  have 
not  the  moral  courage  for  this,  God  must,  as  indeed  He  often 
does,  take  the  seclusion  into  His  own  hands.  He  must 
lay  us  upon  a  sick  bed,  and  so  place  us  full  in  front  of 
eternity ;  or  He  must  bereave  us  of  those  whom  we  have 
loved  only  too  fondly,  and  by  this  enforced  loneliness  of 
spirit  throw  us  back  upon  communion  with  Himself,  much 
as  He  dealt  with  His  ancient  Church,  when  He  would 
unseal  her  ears  to  the  hearing  of  His  Law,  taking  her 
apart  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  afterwards  saying, 
in  reference  to  that  seclusion,  "  I  will  allure  her,  and 
bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  and  speak  comfortably  unto 
her."2 — Which  shall  it  be  in  my  case  ?  Shall  I  seclude 
myself  from  the  world  and  the  flesh  ?  or  shall  God  do  it 
for  me  ? 

Tuesday. — My  Tuesday's  thought  shall  be  the  indis- 
pensability  of  hope  to  a  spiritual  cure.  This  deaf  and 
dumb  man  could  not  be  cured,  unless,  first,  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  cure  was  awakened  in  his  mind.  It  was  with 
the  view  of  awakening  it  that  our  Lord  took  him  apart 
from  the  multitude,  and,  having  thus  fixed  his  attention 
on  what  He  was  about  to  do,  then  made  expressive 
signs  and  gestures,  putting  His  fingers  into  the  ears  of 
the  patient,  as  if  to  penetrate  and  thus  open  them,  and 
touching  his  tongue  with  saliva,  as  if  to  indicate  that  it 
should  no  longer  through  excessive  dryness  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  Where  the  patient  was  able  to  hear, 

1  See  St.  Matt.  vi.  6.  »  Hosea  il  14. 
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He  quickened  by  a  word  the  expectation  of  a  cure,  as  to 
the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  whose  infirmity 
of  nearly  forty  years'  standing,  and  constant  disappoint- 
ments, had  trodden  out  from  his  heart  all  hope  of  ever 
getting  any  better,  He  said,  to  rouse  him  from  the 
indifference  of  despair,  "Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?"1 
Just  so,  in  dealing  with  the  begging  cripple  at  the 
Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  Peter  and  John,  by  way  of 
exciting  hope  in  him,  fasten  their  eyes  on  him,  and  say, 
"Look  on  us."2  Faith  is,  as  St.  Paul  has  called  it,  "a 
looking  unto  Jesus  " 3 ;  and  what  does  the  looking  unto 
Jesus  imply,  but  that  we  have  expectations  from  Him, 
that  we  are  confident  of  His  power  to  grant  us  spiritual 
recovery  ?  Let  us  go  to  Him  in  a  sanguine  spirit,  "  ex- 
pecting to  receive  something  of  Him,"4  and  saying  in 
our  hearts,  "  Eemember  the  word  unto  thy  servant,  upon 
which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope"6;  and  we  shall  not 
come  away  empty. 

Wednesday. — V.  34.  "Looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed, 
and  saith."  So  at  Lazarus'  grave  our  Lord  twice  groaned 
in  spirit,  groaned  in  Himself,6  while  there  also  He  lifted 
up  His  eyes  to  heaven,  before  working  the  miracle.7 
But,  as  He  was  going  in  one  moment  to  relieve  the 
complaint  which  was  under  His  eyes,  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  of  the  mourners,  why  should  He  sigh  and  groan  ? 
why  not  rather  rejoice  and  exult  ?  Oh,  shallow  question  ! 
Christ  sighs  and  groans  to  show  His  sympathy  with  the 
manifold  evils  and  calamities  under  which  men  in  general 
are  suffering,  as  the  dismal  entail  of  the  fall;  and  of 
which  He  remedied  (numerous  as  His  miracles  were)  only 

1  See  St.  John  v.  5,  6.  2  See  Acts  iii.  2,  4. 

8  See  Heb.  xii.  2.  4  See  Acts  iii.  5. 

5  Ps.  cxix.  49.  6  See  St.  John  xi.  33,  38.  7  See  v.  41. 
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a  very  small  number.  It  was  by  His  sympathy  with  all 
classes  of  sufferers  that  He  wound  His  way  into  the 
hearts  of  those  He  relieved,  and  so  conferred  upon  them, 
together  with  a  temporal  cure,  a  high  spiritual  blessing. 
Then  let  me  ask  myself,  whether,  in  attempting  to  imitate 
Him  by  doing  acts  of  kindness  to  others,  and  helping 
them  under  their  difficulties,  I  feel  and  manifest  for  them 
a  genuine  sympathy.  A  look  of  kindness,  a  word  or 
smile  of  encouragement,  will  often  make  a  faster  friend 
than  "  thousands  of  gold  and  silver." 

Thursday. — "  He  saith  unto  him "  (not  to  his  senses, 
not  to  his  ears,  or  his  tongue,  but  unto  him),  "Be 
opened."  I  will  make  the  reflexion  that  I  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  spiritual  world,  which  is  all  around  me,  and 
yet  of  which  my  senses  give  me  no  notice  whatever. 
Plans  and  plots  are  possibly  being  formed  against  me  in 
the  council-chamber  of  hell ;  and  some  evil  spirit  under- 
takes to  give  them  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
given  in  charge  to  the  good  angels,  and  they  busy  them- 
selves with  ministrations  about  me,  of  which  I  am  utterly 
unconscious.  God  is  watching  me,  Christ  is  watching 
me,  "the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect"1  are  watching 
me,  to  see  how  I  acquit  myself  in  my  spiritual  race. 
Conversations  are  held  about  me,  and  deepest  interest  felt 
in  me,  and  steps  taken  both  to  supplant  and  succour  me, 
in  the  great  unseen  realm.  But  it  is  unseen.  I  am  as 
immediately  in  its  neighbourhood  as  a  bird  in  an  egg  not 
yet  hatched  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  activities 
of  this  busy  world.  But  the  din  of  this  world  deafens 
me  to  the  voices  of  that,  and  matter  and  the  senses  are 
a  block  shutting  me  out  from  the  realm  of  spirits. 
Lord,  say  unto  me,  "Ephphatha,  that  is,  Be  opened." 

1  See  Heb.  xii.  23. 
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Open  all  the  avenues  of  communication  between  my  soul 
and  the  unseen  world.  I  am  by  nature  deaf  to  Thy 
word,  and  dumb  in  Thy  praise.  Open  the  ears  of  my 
understanding,  that  I  may  hear  Thy  voice  addressing  me 
through  Thy  works  and  through  Thy  word.  "  0  Lord, 
open  thou  my  lips ;  and  my  mouth  shall  shew  forth  thy 
praise." x 

Friday. — Let  me  regard  this  miracle  of  our  Lord  as 
an  emblem  of  the  spiritual  recovery,  which  He  works  for 
all  mankind  by  means  of  His  Gospel.  "Faith  cometh," 
says  St.  Paul,  "  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God." 2  And  because  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  Christ  sent 
forth  His  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ; 
and  "  their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words 
unto  the  ends  of  the  world."  3  "  The  ears  of  the  deaf " 
were  "unstopped"4  to  hear  those  words  ;  and  the  effect  was 
that  from  "  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,"  which,  before  they 
were  visited  by  the  Gospel,  were  "  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty,"5  there  arose  songs  of  praise,  just  as  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  angels  on  Christ's  birthnight  woke  up 
from  a  thousand  celestial  voices  the  anthem,  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men."  6 
The  Gentiles,  who  had  an  impediment  in  their  speech 
previously,  knowing  something  of  prayer,  but  of  prayer 
to  gods  who  were  the  offspring  of  their  own  superstition, 
now  "  spake  plainly "  the  praises  of  the  Triune  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. — Let  it  be  my  Friday's 
reflexion  that,  before  I  can  speak  God's  praise  aright,  I 
must  let  His  word  of  grace  and  reconciliation  sink  down 

1  Versicle  and  Respond  after  the  first   Lord's  Prayer  in  the  daily 
Morning  and  Evening  Office,  drawn  from  Ps.  li.  15,  P.B.V. 

2  Rom.  x.  17.  3  Ibid.  v.  18.  4  See  Isaiah  xxxv.  5. 
5  See  Ps.  ixxiv.  20.                                            6  St.  Luke  ii.  13,  14. 
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into  my  ears, — must  obey  that  invitation,  "  Incline  your 
ear,  and  come  unto  me :  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live."1 
Saturday. — My  Saturday's  meditation  shall  be  on  cer- 
tain words  of  the  Psalmist,  which  shall  enable  me  to  turn 
this  narrative  to  greater  account.  "  He  that  planted  the 
ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  "2  and  we  may  add,  "  He  that 
formed  the  mouth,  shall  He  not  speak  ? "  He  that  has 
so  often  restored  these  faculties,  when  they  were  lost, 
unstopping  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  making  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  to  sing,  must  He  not  Himself  be  absolute 
Master  of  them? — The  living  God,  whom  I  serve,  is 
a  hearing  God,  and  a  speaking  God ;  a  God  who  has  an 
ear  for  the  faintest  suggestion  of  evil  to  the  conscience,  as 
well  as  for  the  faintest  whisper  of  real  prayer;  a  God  of 
whose  voice  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  within  and  with- 
out, is  full ;  One  who  speaks  in  His  works,  who  speaks  in 
His  word,  who  speaks  in  the  depth  of  man's  spirit.  Oh, 
may  I  never  turn  a  deaf  ear  when  He  speaks  to  me, 
dissuading  me  from  sin,  persuading  me  sweetly  and 
lovingly  to  holiness ! 

1  Isaiah  Iv.  3.  8  Ps.  xciv.  9. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  THIRTEENTH 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  LUKE  x.  23  to  38 1 

(leaving  out  the  words,  "  And  he  turned  him  unto  his  disciples,  and  said 
privately,"  with  which  v.  23  commences). 

23,  24  TSIesSen  are  the  ejes  tohidj  see  the  things  that  pe  See.  JFor 
31  tell  pou,  that  manp  prophets  ann  kings  habe  nesiren  to  see  those 
things  tohid)  pe  see,  ann  habe  not  seen  them  j  ann  to  Sear  those 

25  things  tohicfi  pe  hear,  ann  habe  not  Tjearti  tfjem.    3nD  tefjoln,  a 
certain  latoper  stoon  up,  ann  tempten  tim,  saving;,  faster,  toljat 

26  sljaH  31  DO  to  tnljertt  eternal  Ufe  ?    tyt  sain  unto  iitm,  JUljat  is 

27  torttten  in  the  Iain  f  ^oto  reanest  thou  f    3nn  he  anstoerino;  sain, 
03)011  shalt  lobe  the  JLorD  thp  ©on  toitT)  all  thp  heart,  ann  tott!&  aH 
thp  soul,  ann  tout!)  all  thp  strength,  ann  toit!)  aH  thp  mtnn,  ann  thp 

28  neiffhhour  as  thp  self  f    3nn  he  sain  unto  him,  €:hou  hast  anstoeren 

29  rights  this  no,  ann  thou  Shalt  libe.     "But  he  iuilling  to  Justifie 

30  himself,  sain  unto  3UsuS,  3nu  toho  is  mp  neighhour  f    2nn  3Iesus 
anstoering  sain,  31  certain  man  toent  noton  from  Jerusalem  to 
3lericho,  ann  fell  among  thiebes,  tohich  Strippen  him  of  his  raiment, 

31  ann  toounnen  him,  ann  neparten  leaning  him  half  nean.    3nn  hp 
chance  there  came  noton  a  certain  priest  that  u)aj>,  ann  tohcn  he  sato 

32  him,  he  passen  hp  on  the  other  sine.    2nn  lifeeluise  a  Jlebite,  tohcn 
he  toas  at  the  place,  came  ann  loofeen  on  him,  ann  passen  hp  on  the 

33  other  Sine.    TSttt  a  certain  'Samaritan,  as  he  journepen,  came  toTjcre 

1  This  is  the  Gospel  for  the  day  in  the  Sarum  Missal ;  but  the  modern 
Roman  Use  has  substituted  for  it  St.  Matt.  vi.  24-33,  which  is  our  Gospel 
for  the  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  The  Parable  of  the  Samaritan  is 
appointed  by  the  Roman  Missal  as  the  Gospel  for  the  Eleventh  Sunday. 
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34  fie  toasf ;  ann  tofien  fie  gato  fiim,  fie  fiau  compassion  on  fiim,  anu 
toent  to  fiim,  ann  fcounn  up  fits  toounns,  pouting  in  opl,  ann  tome, 
ann  set  fiim  on  fiia  oiun  beasst,  ann  fcrottgfit  fiim  to  an  inn,  ami  toofc 

35  care  of  fiim.    3nn  on  tfie  morroto  tofien  fie  neparten,  fie  took  out 
ttoo  pence,  ann  gate  tfiem  to  tfie  fiogt,  ann  jsain  unto  fiim,  Cake 
care  of  fiim,  ann  tofiatgoefcer  tfiou  gpennegt  more,  tofien  31  come 

36  again  31  toiU  repap  tfiee.     JJHfiicfi  noto  of  tfiejse  tfiree,  tfiinfeest 

37  tfiou,  toajS  neigfihour  unto  fiim  tfiat  fell  among  tfie  tfiiebeg  f    3nD 
fie  {tain,  t)c  tfiat  gfietoen  mm?  on  fiim.    tEfien  ^ain  JcsuiS  unto 
fiim,  ©o  ann  no  tfiou  lifcetoisse. 

[          Miss.  SAB.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  illo  tempore,  Dixit  Happy   are   the   eyes         Blessed  are   the  eyes 

Jesus    discipulis    suis  ;  which  see  the  things  that     which  see  the  things  that 

Beati   oculi    qui   vident  ye  see.                                  ye  see.     (Gr.  Kai  ffrpa- 

quse  vos  videtis.     ( Vulg.  ^>eis  irpbs  TOI)S  /j.a.6r)ras, 

Et  conversus  ad  discipu-  KO.T'  idiav  eljTe  *  Ma/cd/noi 

los    suos,    dixit  :    Beati  ot  6<f>9a\/jiol  ol  GXtirovTes 

oculi,    qui    vident    quae  &  /SX^Trere. ) 
vos  videtis.) 

The  connexion  of  this  Gospel  with  what  immediately  precedes  it  must  by 
no  means  be  put  out  of  sight.  Our  Lord  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Chapter 
had  sent  forth  the  seventy  disciples  with  a  solemn  charge  (w.  1-17).  The 
seventy  return  from  their  mission,  and  express  their  joy  at  the  success 
which  had  attended  their  exorcisms  of  evil  spirits  in  the  Saviour's  name 
(v.  17).  Hereupon  He  assures  to  them  that  power  over  the  enemy,  which 
they  had  felt  such  pride  and  pleasure  in  exercising  (w.  18,  19)  ;  but 
warns  them  nevertheless  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  security  of  their  personal 
relations  with  God,  than  in  any  external  triumph  (such  as  entered  not 
into  the  province  of  their  inner  life)  over  the  powers  of  evil  (v.  20). 
Then,  in  full  sympathy  with  their  triumph  over  these  powers,  He  too 
rejoices  in  spirit,  and  addresses  Himself  first  in  accents  of  thanksgiving  to 
His  Heavenly  Father,  for  having  revealed  these  things  to  men  of  low 
degree  and  no  account,  men  who  had  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor 
the  nobility  and  fame,  which  it  confers  upon  its  great  ones  (a  topic,  which 
being  urged  in  their  hearing,  was  well  suited  to  prevent  their  being  "ex- 
alted by  the  abundance  of  the  revelations,"  see  and  compare  2  Cor.  xii. 
7,  9,  10)  (v.  21).  And  then  follows  in  v.  22  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  uttered 
however  aloud,  and  thus  designed  to  be  for  the  edification  of  hearers,  to 
the  effect  that  the  disclosures  which  had  been  made  to  them  respecting 
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the  Son,  and  His  relations  to  the  Father,  were  communications  not  from 
flesh  and  blood,  but  direct  from  God  Himself.  (See  and  compare  St.  Matt, 
xvi.  17.)  And  then  (still  doubtless  with  the  design  of  making  and  keep- 
ing them  duly  humble)  He  speaks  to  them  privately  of  the  high  privilege 
conferred  by  this  divine  illumination,  a  privilege  which  prophets,  like 
Abraham,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel,  kings  like  David  and  Hezekiah,  had  yearned 
for  in  vain,  and  which  was  awarded  therefore,  not  according  to  eminence 
or  merit,  but  as  a  matter  of  pure  grace,  to  whomsoever  God  would.  He 
had  spoken  in  similar  words  before  (St.  Matt.  xiii.  16)  ;  but  then  in  refer- 
ence to  the  privilege  accorded  to  them  of  having  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  opened  to  them  (Ibid.  vv.  11,  12).  Now  it  is  rather 
in  reference  to  the  supernatural  powers  with  which  He  had  entrusted 
them,  that  He  speaks  in  nearly  the  same  terms. — Translation  of  1540. 
(1)  V.  23.  "Sappy  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that  ye  see."  And 
so  Tyndale  before,  and  the  Genevan  after,  Cranmer.  Wycliffe,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives,  "  blcssid  ben  the  iyen."  And  to  "  blessed  "  the  Rhemish, 
and  afterwards  the  Authorised,  returned.  "Blessed "  is  no  doubt,  in  this 
very  solemn  asseveration,  the  better  rendering  of  yuaicdptos,  in  which  (as 
the  word  applied  in  Classical  writers  to  the  felicity  of  the  gods, — 
Oeol — )  there  is  usually  a  notion  of  heavenly  or  spiritual  bliss,  a 
bliss  which  sometimes  (in  the  very  terms  of  the  statement)  excludes  the 
"hap,"  or  bliss  of  outward  circumstance  (witness  1  Pet.  iii.  14,  and  iv.  14, 
"  If  ye  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  if  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  happy  [fj.aKa.pioi.]  are  ye  ").  But  only  usually.  Occasionally  the 
word  seems  to  be  emptied  of  every  higher  meaning  than  "happy,"  "for- 
tunate." Even  the  Revisers  of  1881,  though  making  a  point,  wherever 
they  can,  of  rendering  the  same  Greek  by  the  same  English  word,  have 
not  ventured  to  alter  "happy"  into  "blessed"  in  Acts  xxvi.  2  ;  "I  think 
myself  happy,  King  Agrippa  "  (^717^01  epavrbv  /j.a.K<ipiov).  They  have  also 
retained  "happy"  as  the  representative  of  yuaKdpios  (and  with  excellent 
judgment)  in  1  Cor.  vii.  40,  "But  she  is  happier  (/j.a.Kapiwr4pa)  if  she  so 
abide,  after  my  judgment."  (2)  V.  40.  "Theeves,  which  robbed  him  of 
his  raiment."  And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.  Wycliffe  has  merely, 
' '  thei  robbcden  hym. "  ' '  Robbed  him  of  his  raiment,"  though  a  periphras- 
tic translation  of  the  single  word  tudixravTes,  is  rather  more  accurate  than 
"stripped  him  of  his  raiment,"  which  is  surplusage.  To  strip  a  man  is  to 
rob  him  of  his  raiment  (or  armour).  The  Revisers  of  1881  have  rightly 
erased  the  "of  his  raiment,"  and  left  "stripped  him"  to  stand  alone. 
(3)  V.  31.  "when  he  saw  him,  Tie  passed  by."  Of  the  five  English  Ver- 
sions, which  preceded  the  Authorised,  the  Genevan  alone  gives  the  force 
of  the  first  preposition  in  translating  the  word  avTnrapTjXdei'.  The  word  is 
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not  found  anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  but  in  w.  31,  32,  of  this 
Chapter ;  and,  the  Latin  having  no  single  word  to  exhibit  its  full  force, 
the  Vulgate  translation  "viso  illo  prceterivit,"  "cum  .  .  .  videret  eum, 
pertransiit,  is  inadequate.    ' Avriwap^pxofMi.  expresses  not  passing  by  mere!  y, 
but  passing  by  on  opposite  sides  (like  armies  passing  along  on  opposite  banks 
of  a  river).     The  Translators  of  1611  rightly  followed  the  Genevan  in  re- 
specting the  dvrl,  and  in  doing  so  have  not  been  molested  by  the  Revisers 
of  1881.     (4)  V.  32.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  except  incidentally,  with 
Wycliffe's  translation  ;  but  I  cannot  help  noticing  here  his  accommodation 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  Jewish  Church  to  that  of  the  Christian,  in  trans- 
lating the  "  Levita  "  of  his  Vulgate  by  ' '  deacon," — "also  a  dekene  whanne 
he  was  bisidis  the  place,  and  saie  hym  :  passid  forth."    (5)  F.  34.   "and 
brought  him  to  a  common  inn."      And   so  Tyndale   before   Cranmer. 
Wycliffe  has  "  ledde  in  to  an  ostrie,"  as  the  representative  of  the  "  duxit  in 
stabulum,"  which  he  found  in  his  Vulgate.    The  Greek  word  is  ira.v8oxeioi> ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  rendering  this  "a  common  ynne,"  Tyndale 
wished  to  give  the  force  of  the  TTO.V,  which  is  the  first  element  of  the  word. 
An  inn  is  a  house  private  to  none,  which  receives  all  sorts. — The  stabulum 
(standing-place,  stall,  stable)  of  the  Vulgate  is  a  little  difficult  to  account 
for.     The  word  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  only  three  times  again,  twice  of  the 
"  sheepfolds  "  which  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  proposed  (and  which  Moses 
permitted  them)  to  "  make  for  their  cattle  "  on  the  East  of  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  16,  24) ;  and  once  of  "  the  four  thousand  stalls,"  which  Solomon  had 
for  "horses  and  chariots  "(2  Chron.  ix.  25).    It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  the 
Latin  of  the  Vulgate  it  means  a  lodging  place  for  cattle.    Probably  the  trans- 
lator was  guided  in  the  choice  of  the  word  "stabulum  "  by  the  immediately 
preceding  clause,  "  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast."    The  first  place  to  which 
the  Samaritan's  mule  or  ass,  with  its  live  burden,  would  be  taken,  would 
be  the  stable.     "Wycliffe's  "ostrie"  is  a  stable,  not  the  same  word  (except 
fundamentally)  as  ' '  hostelry. "     Both  are  connected  no  doubt  with  host, 
hostel,  hostler  (Fr.  hostelier),  etc.     (6)  V.  34.   "and  made  provision  for 
him  "  (eirefj.f\ri6ri  avrov).     And  so  Tyndale  before,  and  the  Genevan  after, 
Cranmer.    An  inaccurate  translation.     The  provision  made  by  the  Samari- 
tan for  the  wounded  pilgrim  is  described  in  the  following  verse  (35),  where 
he  gives  direction  to  the  host  to  tend  him  at  his  own  cost.     By  <f7re/te- 
\-f)0T)  here  is  expressed  his  personal  tendance  of  the  patient.     And  so  the 
Rhemish,  followed  by  the  Authorised,  rightly  gives  "took  care  of  him."   (7) 
V.  35.    "  Take  cure  of  him."    And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.    "  Cure  " 
and  "  care  "  are  fundamentally  the  same  word  ;  but  by  the  time  of  the 
Authorised  Version  care  had  superseded  cure  as  a  general  word  for  the  expres- 
sion of  management  and  attendance  upon,  and  "cure  "  had  become  limited 
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to  the  responsibilities  of  the  parish-priest  ("  cure  of  souls  "),  and  to  the 
effects  of  the  care  taken  by  physician  and  nurse  ("  cure  of  ailments  or  of 
patients").  In  Shakspere  we  find  the  proverb  which  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  two  words  ;  (Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  V.  Scene  ii.  line  28) ; 

"  Katharine.  You  weigh  me  not  ?  0,  that's  you  care  not  for  me. 
Rosaline.  Great  reason ;  for  Past  cure  is  still  past  care. "] 

Sunday. — V.  23.  "Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the 
things  that  ye  see :  for  I  tell  you,  that  many  prophets  and 
kings  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and 
have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye 
hear,  and  have  not  heard  them."  These  words  our  Lord 
said  "  privately"  to  his  disciples,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  particular  connexion  between  them  and  the 
Parable  which  follows,  and  which  is  addressed  to  the  lawyer. 
Why  are  they  made  to  stand  at  the  opening  of  this  Gospel, 
since  they  have  nothing  to  do,  it  would  appear,  with  the 
main  subject  of  it  ?  I  doubt  not  there  is  a  meaning,  and 
an  edifying  one,  in  this  arrangement.  The  Parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  if  it  stood  by  itself,  might  be, — nay,  it  has 
been, — misunderstood.  It  might  be  gathered  from  it  that 
works  of  love,  done  in  the  mere  outflowing  of  natural  com- 
passion, might  save  the  soul  (a  gospel  which  the  natural 
man  would  be  quite  ready  to  accept) ;  and  that  the  spiritual 
apprehension  of  Christ  by  faith  was  not  at  all  necessary. 
But  these  immediately  foregoing  words  teach  the  blessed- 
ness of  this  apprehension ;  for  when  our  Lord  says, 
"  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that  ye  see," 
He  is  not  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  mere  bodily 
or  sensuous  sight,  but  of  seeing  with  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  object  seen.1 — Lord,  it  is  only  in  the 

1  "We  must  however  know  this,  that  seeing  does  not  signify  the  action  of 
the  eyes,  but  the  pleasure  which  the  mind  receives  from  benefits  conferred. 
For  instance,  if  any  one  should  say,  '  He  hath  seen  good  times,'  according  to 
the  Psalm,  Thou  shalt  see  the  good  of  Jerusalem.  For  many  Jews  had  seen 
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light  of  Thy  love  to  us  that  we  can  do  works  of  love  to 
others.  Open  our  eyes  to  see  that  light,  and  our  hearts 
to  feel  the  glow  and  warmth  of  it. 

Monday. — V.  25.  "Behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood 
up,  and  tempted  him,  saying,  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  ?"  This  lawyer  showed  that  he  knew 
perfectly  well  the  terms  of  inheriting  eternal  life,  which 
were  laid  down  in  the  Law ;  for  he  quoted  those  terms 
quite  correctly.  And  he  knew  also  that  one  who 
acted  in  a  neighbourly  manner  was  a  neighbour.  But, 
like  very  many  of  us,  he  had  never  honestly  tried  to 
act  up  to  what  he  knew.  This,  then,  is  the  first  thing 
which  our  Lord  seeks  to  lead  him  to  do.  As  much  as 
if  he  had  said  to  him ;  "  You  have  no  right  to  ask 
Me  for  new  terms  of  inheriting  eternal  life,  so  long 
as  you  have  old  terms  which  you  have  never  striven 
to  fulfil.  Go  and  do  what  you  know  first;  and  then 
come  to  Me  for  new  terms,  if  you  fail." — Lord,  when 
I  am  prompted  to  pray  for  guidance  as  to  what  Thou 
wouldest  have  me  to  do,  let  me  make  sure  in  the  first  place 
that  I  am  already  doing  Thy  will  in  other  matters,  as  far 
as  I  know  it,  and  also  that  in  this  matter  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  do  what  is  distasteful  to  myself,  should  it 
approve  itself  to  me  as  Thy  will.  How  often  have  I  asked 
for  guidance  hypocritically,  when  I  had  no  real  doubt 
about  the  path  of  duty,  but  only  a  great  indisposition  to 
walk  in  it,  and  a  desire  that  Thou  shouldest  indicate  to  me 
some  easier  and  smoother  path  !  This  is  to  tempt  Thee, 
Lord,  as  this  lawyer  tempted  Thee;  and  for  those  who 

Christ  performing  divine  works — that  is  to  say,  with  their  bodily  sight — yet 
all  were  not  fitted  to  receive  the  blessing,  for  they  believed  not ;  but  these 
saw  not  His  glory  with  their  mental  sight."  [Theophylact,  as  quoted  in 
the  Catena,  Aurea  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  :  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospels 
from  the  Fathers,"  Vol.  III.,  Part  I.,  p.  365.] 
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tempt  Thee  Thou  hast  no  new  revelation  of  duty,  bnt 
merely  biddest  them  do  what  they  know  already. 

Tuesday. — V.  28.  "This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live." 
But  didst  Thou,  Blessed  Lord,  by  giving  this  answer, 
intend  to  imply  that  any  man  ever  did,  or  could,  inherit 
eternal  life  by  keeping  the  law  of  love  to  God  and  man  ? 
Nay  ;  but  Thou  didst  throw  this  man  back  upon  the  Law, 
in  order  that  "  the  Law"  might  be  his  "  schoolmaster  to 
bring"  him  "  unto  Christ"1  He  had  never  tried  to  keep 
the  Law  in  all  its  fulness  and  strictness ;  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  acted  fairly  up  to  its  requirements, 
certainly  as  regarded  the  love  of  God,  and  indeed  as  re- 
garded the  love  of  his  neighbour  also,  if  the  word  neigh- 
bour might  be  interpreted  narrowly,  as  meaning  only  a 
Jew  or  an  orthodox  believer.  But  what  indication  did 
the  Law  give  that  such  a  narrow  interpretation  was  the 
true  one  ?  The  Law  bound  him  to  help  his  enemy,  when 
his  ass  was  lying  under  his  burden,2  and  if  so,  surely  much 
more,  when  his  enemy  himself  was  lying  on  the  ground 
prostrate  and  wounded.  Moreover,  a  precept  of  Leviticus 
enjoined  upon  the  Israelite  to  "  love  the  stranger,  that" 
dwelt  "with"  them,  "as"  himself3  Let  him  say  whether 
he  has  fulfilled  these  duties  to  foes,  to  foreigners,  to  here- 
tics ;  and,  when  his  conscience  convicts  him  of  failure,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  other  and  more  practicable 
terms  of  salvation.  When  I  come  to  the  good  Physician, 
in  the  conceit  of  my  own  powers,  to  earn  salvation,  He 
will  say  to  me,  "  Walk  and  run  in  the  way  of  God's  com- 
mandments," knowing  that  if  I  try  to  walk  and  run,  I 
shall  fail,  because  I  am  naturally  sick  and  lama  But  if, 

1  See  Gal.  iii.  24. 

1  See  Eiod.  rriii.  5.  "  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying 
under  his  burden,  and  icouldest  cease  to  leave  thy  business  for  him  ;  thou 
shall  surely  leave  it  to  join  icith  him "  (Marg.)  *  See  Lev.  xix  34. 
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under  a  genuine  sense  of  my  infirmity,  I  come  to  Him  to 
be  made  whole,  in  order  that  I  may  run  and  walk,  He 
will  then  heal  me  by  His  blood  and  His  grace. 

Wednesday. — V.  28.  "This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live." 
The  love  to  God  and  man,  which  "springs  out  of  a  true  and 
lively  faith,"1  is  life  indeed, — the  life  of  the  spirit,  life  in 
God's  sight.  We  recognise  it  as  being  such,  when  we  pray 
in  our  beautiful  Collect  for  Quinquagesima  Sunday  ;  "  Send 
thy  Holy  Ghost,  and  pour  into  our  hearts  that  most  ex- 
cellent gift  of  charity,  .  .  .  without  which  whosoever  liveth 
is  counted  dead  before  thee."  "  God  is  love," 2  and  lives 
the  life  of  love  momently  ;  and  therefore  he  who  does  not 
in  some  measure  live  this  life,  though  his  bodily  and  mental 
frame  may  both  be  vigorous, — though  the  roses  of  health 
may  be  on  his  cheek,  and  his  mind  may  be  exploring  new 
fields  of  science,  and  adding  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
resources  of  mankind, — is  yet  "  counted  dead  before"  God. 
Moreover,  works  of  love  are  the  very  soul  and  animating 
spirit  of  love,  without  which  love,  when  conceived  in  the 
heart,  very  soon  evaporates,  as  two  Apostles  have  been  care- 
ful to  warn  us, — St.  John  ;  "  My  little  children,  let  us  not 
love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue  ;  but  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
And  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall 
assure  our  hearts  before  him"3; — and  St.  James;  "If  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed 
and  filled  ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things 
which  are  needful  to  the  body;  what  doth  it  profit?"4 

Tliursday. — V.  29.  "And  who  is  my  neighbour?" 
I  observe  that  our  Lord  gave  no  direct  answer  to  this 
question.  He  answered  the  lawyer's  thoughts,  not  his 

1  See  Art.  xii.     Of  Good  Works. 

1  1  John  iv.  8,  16.  3  1  John  iii.  18,  19.  4  James  ii.  15,  16. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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words,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  him  right  where  he 
was  wrong.  The  lawyer  was  thinking;  "I  hope  I  can 
say  that  I  have  loved  my  neighbour  as  myself ;  but,  until 
the  word  neighbour  is  denned,  I  hesitate  to  say  I  have. 
I  suppose  the  term  does  not  embrace  unbelievers,  heretics, 
Gentile  dogs,  but  only  God's  own  people  ?"  This  narrow, 
loveless  thought  has  to  be  dislodged,  and  the  true  notion 
of  a  neighbour  set  up  in  his  mind.  Our  Lord  virtually 
says  to  him ;  "  You  know  nothing  of  true  love  to  your 
neighbour,  if  you  can  ask  such  a  question  as  that."  He 
tells  him  a  story  of  a  foreigner  and  heretic,  who  acted  a 
neighbour's  part  to  a  Jew,  when  two  Jews  stood  aloof, 
and  did  nothing  for  their  brother.  And  He  implies ;  "  If 
you  have  the  principle  of  neighbourly  love  in  you,  you 
will  do  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  did.  Have  you  acted 
as  he  did,  when  you  have  had  the  opportunity  ?  or  have 
you  acted  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  who  hid  them- 
selves from  their  neighbour,  would  not  go  into  the  case, 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  ? " — 0  Lord,  how  must  those 
who  confronted  Thee  with  their  questionings  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  Thou  knewest  the  very  secrets  of  their 
hearts  !  Thy  written  word  represents  Thee  in  this ;  for, 
when  we  come  up  to  its  light,  how  does  it  expose  and  lay 
bare  for  us  all  the  evasions,  subterfuges,  reasonings  of  our 
hearts  !  How  do  we  find  it  to  be  "  quick,  and  powerful, 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints 
and  marrow,  and  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart"1! 

1  Heb.  iv.  12.     "Eye  of  God's  word  !  where'er  we  turn, 

Ever  upon  us  !  thy  keen  gaze 
Can  all  the  depths  of  sin  discern, 
Unravel  every  bosom's  maze." 

["  Christian  Year  ;"  St.  Bartholomew.] 
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Friday. — V.  30.  "A  certain  man  .  .  .  fell  among 
thieves."  Behind  and  beyond  the  primary  design  of  the 
story  of  the  Samaritan,  which  was  to  give  instruction  to 
the  lawyer  in  the  law  of  love  to  our  neighbour,  the 
Fathers  and  all  the  best  Commentators  recognise  in  it  a 
figurative  significance,  such  as  makes  it  a  parable,  no  less 
than  an  instructive  tale.  The  traveller  who  went  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  represents  man,  who,  having 
forfeited  by  the  fall  the  communion  with  God  enjoyed  by 
our  first  parents  in  the  happy  garden,  fell  under  the  power 
of  evil  spirits,  who  stripped  him  of  the  raiment  of  original 
righteousness,  and  wounded  him  with  severe  spiritual 
wounds, — blindness  in  his  understanding,  sensuality  in  his 
affections,  a  wrong  bias  in  his  will, — and  left  him  "  half 
dead,"  that  is,  with  a  conscience  and  moral  sense,  which 
might  become  the  nucleus  of  recovery,  a  conscience  approv- 
ing what  is  right,  and  making  him  restless  in  evil  courses, 
but  powerless  for  good  without  Divine  help.  In  this  figur- 
ative description  of  the  condition  of  man  after  the  fall,  I 
will  meditate  to-day  upon  this  feature — that  it  was  a  con- 
dition brought  about  by  external  evil  agency, — "he  fell 
among  thieves."  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  evil  which  is  in 
man  is  traced  up  to  the  devil  and  his  angels  ;  man  did  not 
go  wrong  of  his  own  mind  ;  he  was  the  victim  of  seduction. 
Do  I  give  to  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  the  place  in  my 
system  of  theology  which  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Prayer 
Book, — nay,  and  our  Lord  Himself, — everywhere  most 
unequivocally  give  to  it  ?  The  world,  and  the  flesh, — 
that  is  evil  self  and  evil  men, — would  be  comparatively 
easy  foes  to  deal  with,  if  they  were  not  instigated  by, 
and  employed  as  the  instrumentality  of,  the  devil. — Lord, 
let  me  not  be  "ignorant  of  his  devices."1  Put  me  on 

1  See  2  Cor.  ii.  11. 
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my  guard,  both  against  his  subtleties,  and  his  impetuous 
attacks.  "From  the  crafts  and  assaults  of  the  devil, 
good  Lord,  deliver  me."  J 

Saturday. — As  the  mischief  effected  an  entrance  from 
without,  so  it  is  only  from  without  that  the  remedy  can 
come.  The  Samaritan  represents  the  Lord  Jesus,  called  a 
Samaritan  by  the  Jews,  ("  Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art 
a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil  ?"2)  who,  actuated  by  that 
pure  compassion  which  is  the  loveliest  attribute  of  the 
Divine  nature,  came  on  a  journey  to  the  earth  to  seek  and 
save  the  lost,  and,  drawing  very  nigh  to  sinners  by  His 
Incarnation,  went  up  to  them  in  their  haunts,  healed  the 
broken  in  heart,  and  bound  up  their  wounds,3  pouring  in 
the  wine  of  His  blood  and  the  oil  of  His  grace,  and  bore 
the  brunt  of  their  sins  in  His  Agony  and  Bloody  Sweat, 
in  His  Cross  and  Passion  and  precious  Death,  and  pro- 
vided for  them  shelter  and  nourishment  in  His  Church, 
and  has  constituted  pastors  to  feed  them  with  His  Word 
and  Sacraments,  promising  to  requite  the  services  of  those 
pastors  on  the  re-appearance  of  Himself  the  chief  Shepherd.4 
But  let  me  remember  that,  as  man's  will  yielded  to  Satan, 
before  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents  could  be  effected,  so 
the  will  must  yield  to  Christ,  if  we  are  to  be  recovered 
by  Him.5  And  yet  the  willingness  to  be  healed  by  Him 
is  itself  from  Him. — Lord,  "  Thy  people  shall  be  willing 
in  the  day  of  thy  power."6 

1  See  the  first  Deprecation  in  the  Litany. 

2  St.  John  viii.  48.        »  See  Ps.  cxlvii.  3.  *  See  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3,  4. 

8  See  St.  John  v.  6.  6  Ps.  ex.  3. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FOURTEENTH 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 


ST.  LUKE  xvii.  11  to  20 
(except  that  in  v.  11  "  Jesus  "  is  substituted  for  "  he  "). 

11  3tiD  it  came  to  pagjt,  a*  31e$u*  tocnt  to  3Utttsa'lem,  tftat  Tie 

12  pajtjien  tftrougft  the  mtnist  of  Samaria,  ann  ©alilee.    3nn  as  he 
entren  into  a  certain  billage,  there  met  htm  ten  men  tftat  toere 

13  Tepera,  toho  gtooU  afar  off.     3nn  tftej  Uften  up  tfteir  tjoiceg,  ann 

14  gain,  3Ieisuji  mautct,  fjafte  metcp  on  us(.    3nn  totjen  fje  «aix>  tfjem,  !;e 
gain  unto  tfjem,  ©o  srtjciu  ^out  uelfceji  unto  t!je  priejit^.    3nB  it  came 

15  to  pa«,  tljat  ass  tTjep  toent,  tfjcp  toete  cleanjicB.    9tnn  one  of  tTjem, 
tofjen  fje  uato  t^bat  Tje  toaji  Ijealeu,  turneu  tacfe,  ann  toitTj  a  lotin  soice 

16  glorifien  ®on,  ann  fell  noiun  on  fits  face  at  Tjig  feet,  gibing  ft  tin 

17  tftanfcg;  ann  ftetoag  a  Samaritan.  2nn3Iejius(  anjitoering,  jsain,(U[Iere 

18  tftere  not  ten  cleanjien  .J  tut  inftere  are  tfje  nine  f    tJTftere  are  not 

19  founn  tftat  returnen  to  gibe  gtorp  to  ©on,  jsabe  tftisf  stranger.   3nn  fte 
gain  unto  ftim,  ilrtgc,  go  tftp  toap,  tft;  faitft  ftatft  mane  tftee  uifjofc. 


Miss.  SAR. 

In  illo  tempore,  Cum 
iret  Jesus  in  Hierusalem, 
transibat  per  mediam 
Samariam  et  Galila>am. 
(Vulg.  Et  factum  est, 
dum  iret  in  Jerusalem, 
transibat  per  mediam 
Samariam,  etc.) 


1549. 

And  it  chanced  as 
Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem, 
that  he  passed  thorow 
Samaria,  and  Galilee. 


1662  S.B. 

And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  Jesus  went  to  Jeru- 
salem, that  he  passed 
through  the  midst  of 
Samaria,  and  Galilee. 
(Gr,  Kai  t-ytvtro  tv  r$ 
wopeveffOai  avrbv  e<s 
'I(povffa\T)fji,  Kal  aiVdj 


FoXt- 


Xafat.) 


What  immediately  precedes  this  incident  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  the 
Parable  about  "Unprofitable  Servants"  (w.  7  to  11).     That  Parable  was 
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drawn  forth  from  our  Lord  by  the  request,  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles, 
that  He  would  increase  their  faith  (v.  5).  Our  Lord,  after  magnifying 
the  power  of  even  the  smallest  measure  of  genuine  faith,  seems  to  inti- 
mate by  the  Parable,  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  an  increase  of  it  is  to 
wait  upon  God  in  the  path  of  our  duty,  and  that,  after  we  have  done  this, 
God  will  give  ,that  comfortable  and  restful  increase  of  faith,  which  is  the 
recompence  of  the  Christian's  service, — a  recompence,  however,  not  of 
debt  (for  we  are  at  best  "unprofitable  servants"),  but  of  grace.  The 
miracle  wrought  upon  the  lepers  illustrates  this  lesson,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  not  healed  at  once,  but  bidden  to  go  to  the  priests,  and  "  as  they 
went,  they  were  cleansed."  (See  the  Thought  for  Monday,  and  also  Chap, 
xlix. )  They  acted,  in  obeying  Christ's  precept,  upon  the  amount  of  faith 
they  had  ;  and  every  one  of  them  received  the  blessing  for  which  he  sued  ; 
and  one  of  them  had  his  faith  so  enlarged  that  it  "  worked  by  love,"  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  Saviour's  feet  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  the 
benefit. — For  the  commencement  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
course  of  which  our  Lord  performed  this  miracle,  we  must  go  back  as  far 
as  St.  Luke  ix.  51,  where  we  read  ;  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time 
was  come  that  he  should  be  received  up  "  (in  His  Ascension,  as  the  crown 
of  His  Passion,  and  the  corollary  of  his  Resurrection),  "he  stedfastly  set 
his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  etc." — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  11. 
"And  it  chanced  as  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem."  And  so  Tyndale.  "It 
came  to  pass"  is  a  better  rendering  of  tytvero  than  "it  chanced."  But 
"chanced"  is  not  a  bad  one.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is 
always  in  the  word  "chance"  the  idea  of  something  causeless,  or  the 
cause  of  which  cannot  be  assigned.  It  is  often  equivalent,  as  here,  to 
"took  place,"  "came  to  pass."  So  in  Shakspere  (2  Henry  IV.,  Act  I. 
Scene  L ) ; 

"  He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know 

Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes 

That  what  he  feared  is  chanced." 

(2)  V.  11.  "he  passed  thorow  Samaria,  and  Galilee."  This  again  is  from 
Tyndale.  Better  "  through  the  middle  of"  (as  Wycliffe),  or  "  through  the 
midst  of"  as  the  Genevan,  Rhemish,  and  Authorised.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be,  not  that  our  Lord  walked  across  the  districts  of  Samaria  and  Galilee 
(which  would  present  a  difficulty,  as  Samaria,  which  is  mentioned  first, 
would  not  be  first  passed  through  by  a  person  going  to  Jerusalem),  but 
that  He  went  along  the  border-line  which  separated  one  of  these  districts 
from  the  other.  (3)  V.  13.  "  which  stood  afarre  off,  and  put  foorth  their 
voyces,  and  said"  (Tipa-v  Quvty).  And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan. 
Much  better  and  more  faithful,  Wycliffe  (representing  the  levaverunt 
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vocem  of  the  Vulgate)  "and  reiseden"  (raised)  "hir  vois";  and  better 
still  the  "  lifted  up  "  of  the  Rhemish,  Authorised,  and  Revised.  (4)  V.  15. 
"One  of  them,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  cleansed."  And  so  all  the  five 
English  Versions  which  preceded  the  Authorised,  although  the  Greek 
word  is  not  ^Ka.6a.pLa9ij,  but  Iddrj.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  I  I 
suppose  by  the  glamour  which  the  Vulgate  (with  its  "Unus  autem  ex 
illis,  ut  vidit  quia  mundatus  est ")  exerted  over  the  translators.  But  had 
Jerome  any  MS.  authority  for  the  word  ticaOaptffdr)  here  ?  (5)  V.  17. 
"Are  there  not  ten  cleansed  ?"  And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.  The 
Rhemish,  and  afterwards  the  Authorised,  give  the  right  tense,  "  Were 
there  not  ten  cleansed?"  Our  Lord  looks  back  to  the  moment  of  their 
recovery  ; — "  Were  not  all  the  ten  cleansed  ?"  He  is  not  speaking  of  the 
present  result  of  the  miracle,  their  state  of  recovered  health,  in  which  case 
the  perfect  tense  would  have  been  used.] 

Sunday. — V.  13.  "And  they  lifted  up  their  voices,  and 
said,  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us."  It  was  not  an  acci- 
dent which  had  brought  these  ten  lepers  together.  Their 
common  misery  had  for  the  time  sunk  even  national 
differences  and  theological  hatreds,  and  made  them  con- 
spire to  besiege  Christ  with  united  prayer  for  their 
recovery  from  a  disease,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own 
loathsomeness,  put  a  ban  of  excommunication  upon  them, 
and  excluded  them  from  society.  And  accordingly,  they 
pray  in  common,  not  individually.  It  is  not  a  separate 
"Jesus  have  mercy  on  me"  which  the  Lord  hears  from 
each  of  them,  but  one  loud  cry,  swollen  in  volume  by  every 
one  of  them  contributing  to  it ;  "  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy 
on  us."  If  several  men  try  to  draw  a  heavily  laden  waggon 
with  a  cord  or  chain,  and  their  force  is  not  applied  at  the 
same  moment,  the  waggon  remains  stationary.  But  let  one 
of  them  regulate  their  movements  by  giving  the  time  with 
his  voice,  so  that  the  force  of  all  is  applied  simultaneously, 
and  immediately  the  wheels  begin  to  move.  Let  me 
meditate  on  the  prevalence  which  united  prayer  has  with 
God,  not  only  in  virtue  of  the  agreement  in  certain  peti- 
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tions  which  characterizes  it  ("  If  two  of  you  shall  agree 
on  earth  as  touching  any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven ") ; 
but  still  more  in  virtue  of  the  covenanted  presence  of  our 
great  Interceding  Priest  in  the  midst  of  the  petitioners ; 
"For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."1  His  prayers 
for  His  people  open  heaven  to  their  supplications,  and 
draw  down  upon  them,  as  they  did  upon  Himself  at  His 
baptism,  the  heavenly  Dove  of  peace  and  consolation,  and 
whatever  else  they  "  faithfully  ask  according  to  God's 
will."2 

Monday. — V.  14.  "And  when  he  saw  them,  he  said 
unto  them,  Go  shew  yourselves  unto  the  priests."  I  find 
that  shortly  before  this  miracle,  the  Apostles  had  said  unto 
the  Lord,  "  Increase  our  faith."3  And  I  observe  also  that 
the  Collect  for  this  Sunday  contains  a  prayer  for  the 
increase  of  faith ;  "  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  give 
unto  us  the  increase  of  faith."  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
way  in  which  our  Lord  healed  these  lepers,  was  designed 
to  give  His  Apostles  a  lesson  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  to  look  for  an  increase  of  faith.  The  lepers  were  not 
healed  at  once,  but  bidden  to  go  to  the  priests  (an  act 
which  implied  that  they  would  be  healed ;  for  it  was  the 
function  of  the  priest  to  examine  a  recovered  leper,  and 
formally  to  declare  him  clean,  if  he  found  him  so4) ;  and 
"  as  they  went,  they  were  cleansed."5  We,  too,  are  to  wait 
upon  God  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  to  act  upon  that  measure 
of  faith  which  we  have,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  receive 

1  St.  Matt,  xviii.  19,  20. 
2  See  the  Sixth  Collect  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service. 

3  See  St.  Luke  xvii.  5. 
4  See  Lev.  xiii.  9,  17  ;  xiv.  2,  4,  5,  6,  etc.  *  V.  14. 
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an  increase  of  faith.1  How  erroneous,  then,  and  how 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  is  the  notion  of  those  who  think  that 
they  will  wait  to  enter  upon  God's  service,  and  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duties  to  Him  and  their  neighbour, 
until  they  experience  some  great  change  in  themselves 
which  they  call  conversion.  They  are  waiting  for  some 
warm  gush  of  feeling,  which  assuredly  will  never  come,  if 
sought  by  listless  prayer  without  effort.  Let  them  act  up 
to  what  they  know  of  their  duty  ;  let  them  act  as  the  faith, 
which  they  profess  to  covet,  would  lead  them  to  act ;  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  as  they  go,  they  shall  be 
cleansed;  as  they  stretch  forth  to  Christ  the  withered 
hand  in  earnest  endeavour,  Christ's  power  shall  visit  and 
restore  them.2 

Tuesday. — V.  14.  "Go  shew  yourselves  unto  the 
priests."  I  have  already  learned  a  lesson  from  this 
Gospel  as  to  the  value  which  God  sets  upon  congrega- 
tional worship.  I  will  now  learn  another  lesson  as  to  the 
value  which  He  sets  on  Ministerial  Absolution.  The 
priests  could  not  make  the  leper  clean.  Leprosy  was  th'e 
special  infliction  of  God3 ;  and  it  was  His  special  province 
(for  medical  skill  was  avowedly  incompetent  to  reach  the 
disease)  to  recover  the  leper,  the  gift  of  such  healing  being 
occasionally  lodged  with  His  inspired  messengers,  as  with 
Elisha.4  But,  nevertheless,  the  leper  could  not,  by  the 

1  May  not  this  be  also  the  underlying  meaning  of  the  parable  about 
the  "servant  ploughing  or  feeding  cattle,"  with  which  our  Lord  makes 
answer  to  the  request  for  an  increase  of  faith  (w.  7-10)  ?  It  is  faith 
which  makes  duty  easy,  and  seats  us  (as  it  were)  at  a  banquet  of  spiritual 
good  things.  We  must  wait  upon  our  Master  in  duteous  service,  before 
that  influx  of  faith  can  come,  which  shall  make  even  the  hardest  duties 
appear  practicable.  We  must  take  and  wear  Christ's  yoke,  before  we  can, 
and  in  order  that  we  may,  appreciate  its  easiness.  (See  St.  Matt.  xi. 
29,  30.)  a  See  St.  Mark  iii.  5. 

8  See  2  Kings  v.  7  *  Sec  2  Kings  v.  10,  14. 
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law  of  Moses,  be  readmitted  into  society  without  the 
exercise  of  the  priest's  office.1  It  was  the  priest's  part  to 
examine  him  thoroughly,  and,  if  he  found  him  cured,  to 
perform  certain  symbolical  ceremonies,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  pronounce  him  cured,  and  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church.2  -  It  is  only  the  great  High 
Priest  who  can,  by  the  application  of  His  blood  to  the 
conscience,  and  His  Spirit  to  the  heart,  cleanse  the  sinner 
of  the  leprosy  of  guilt ;  yet  God  "  hath  given  power  and 
commandment  to  his  Ministers,  to  declare  and  pronounce 
to  his  people,  being  penitent,  the  Absolution  and  Eemission 
of  their  sins."  And,  this  pronouncement  being  made  under 
His  seal  and  covenant,  Christ  will  not  have  it  made  light 
of.  When  the  conscience  is  relieved  of  its  burden,  He  will 
still  have  us  seek  the  absolution  of  His  Church.  And  to 
faithful  souls  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  consolation  to 
hear  the  sentence  of  God's  forgiveness  from  the  mouth  of 
His  authorised  ambassador.  The  devout  Eichard  Hooker 
found  it  so,  when,  as  he  lay  on  his  deathbed,  he  requested 
absolution  from  Dr.  Saravia.3 

1  See  Num.  xii.  10,  14,  15.  2  See  Lev.  xiii.  xiv. 

3  "About  one  day  before  his  death,  Dr.  Saravia,  who  knew  the  very 
secrets  of  his  soul,  (for  they  were  supposed  to  be  confessors  to  each  other), 
came  to  him,  and,  after  a  conference  of  the  'benefit,  the  necessity,  and  safety 
of  the  Church's  absolution,  it  was  resolved  the  Doctor  should  give  him  both 
that  and  the  Sacrament  the  day  following.  To  which  end  the  Doctor 
came,  and,  after  a  short  retirement  and  privacy,  they  two  returned  to 
the  company  ;  and  then  the  Doctor  gave  him  and  some  of  those  friends 
which  were  with  him,  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Jesus.  Which  being  performed,  the  Doctor  thought  he  saw  a  reverend 
gaiety  and  joy  in  his  face."  And  similarly  Walton  tells  us  of  Sanderson  : — 
"After  his  taking  his  bed,  and  about  a  day  before  his  death,  he  desired 
his  Chaplain,  Mr.  Pullin,  to  give  him  absolution:  and  at  his  performing 
that  office,  he  pulled  off  his  cap,  that  Mr.  Pullin  might  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  bare  head.  After  this  desire  of  his  was  satisfied,  his  body  seemed  to 
be  at  more  ease,  and  his  mind  more  cheerful ;  and  he  said,  Lord,  forsake 
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Wednesday. — Vv.  15,  16.  "One  of  them,  when  he 
saw  that  he  was  healed,  turned  back,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  glorified  God,  and  fell  down  on  his  face  at  his  feet, 
giving  him  thanks."  There  is  thankfulness  here ;  but 
there  is  something  beyond  and  higher  than  thankfulness — 
something  to  which  thankfulness  leads  up.  The  end  of 
ends  which  God  has  in  view  in  Creation  and  Eedemption, 
in  Nature  and  in  Grace,  is  His  own  Glory.  He  may  be 
said  to  seek  glory  from  His  rational  creatures.  ("  There 
are  not  found"  says  our  Lord — as  much  as  to  say,  "  God 
seeks,  but  cannot  find  " — "  that  returned  to  give  glory  to 
God,  save  this  stranger.")  And  we  read  of  this  Samaritan 
glorifying  Hun  with  a  loud  voice  when  he  was  healed, 
just  as  he  had  lifted  up  his  voice  to  cry  for  healing.  The 
whole  of  the  spiritual  life,  what  is  it  but  a  glorifying  of 
God  for  the  cleansing  from  the  leprosy  of  sin  by  the  blood 
and  grace  of  Christ,  which  He  bestows  on  us  freely  ?  But 
then  it  must  be  a  glorification,  not  with  the  mouth  only, 
but  with  all  the  faculties  of  body  and  soul — such  an 
unfeigned  thankfulness  of  heart  "  that  we  may  show  forth" 
His  "  praise  not  only  with  our  lips,  but  in  our  lives,  by 
giving  up  ourselves  to  "  His  "  service." a  In  this  view  of 
it,  thankfulness  is  the  main  spring  of  the  regenerate  life. 

Thursday. — V.  17.  "Were  there  not  ten  cleansed?" 
(or  rather,  "  Were  not  all  the  ten  cleansed  ?")  "  but  where 
are  the  nine  ?"  Let  us  take  occasion  to  meditate  to-day 
on  the  fewness  of  the  saved,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
our  Lord  Himself.  "  Many  be  called,  but  few  chosen,"2 — 
a  warning  which  twice  fell  from  His  lips.  "  Wide  is  the 

me  not  now  my  strength  faileth  me ;  but  continue  thy  mercy,  and  let  my 
mouth  be  filled  with  thy  praise."  [Walton's  Lives  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker 
and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  pp.  189,  363.  Ed.  S.P.C.K.,  1847.] 

1  General  Thanksgiving.  2  St.  Matt.  xx.  16  ;  xxii.  14. 
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gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  because  strait  is 
the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it."1  Of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who  are  cleansed  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin 
in  Baptism,  and  receive  the  implantation  of  a  new  principle 
of  life  in  that  Sacrament,  how  very  small  a  fraction,  when 
they  are  come  to  years  of  discretion,  glorify  God  in  their 
lives !  And  to  this  effect  St.  Paul  warns  his  Corinthian 
converts,  when  he  tells  them  that  though  "  all "  the 
Israelites  "  were  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in 
the  sea  " ;  .  .  .  yet  "  with  many  of  them  God  was  not  well 
pleased  " 2 ;  the  fact  being,  as  the  history  shows  us,  that  only 
two  men  out  of  the  whole  generation  entered  on  the 
inheritance  of  the  promised  land.3 — Stir  up  my  will,  0 
Lord,  that  I  may  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,4 
cutting  off  the  right  hand,  and  plucking  out  the  right  eye,5 
rather  than  retain  anything  which  might  risk  the  loss  of 
my  soul. 

Friday. — V.  18.  "There  are  not  found  that  returned 
to  give  glory  to  God."  The  glorifying  of  God  out  of 
gratitude  is,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  life.  To-day  I  will 
think  of  ingratitude  as  the  most  fundamental  sin  of  man 
— the  source  of  all  paganism  and  idolatry.  The  Gentiles, 
says  St.  Paul,  "are  without  excuse"  in  their  idolatries, 
"  because  that,  when  they  knew  God  "  (knew  "  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  "  from  the  evidences  given  them  in 
the  creation  of  the  world),  "  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful  .  .  .  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 

i  St.  Matt.  vii.  13,  14.  »  See  1  Cor.  x.  2,  5. 

3  See  Num.  xiv.  30.  4  See  Sfc  Luke  xiii.  24. 

8  See  St.  Mark  ix.  43,  47. 
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uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things."1  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  because  man  thus 
degraded  God  in  his  conceptions  ("changing  their  glory  into 
the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass"2),  God  degraded 
him  by  giving  him  up  to  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of 
his  own  heart — granting  to  the  sensual  and  animal  part 
a  domineering  power  over  the  higher  faculties. — 0  God, 
if  ingratitude,  and  degrading  conceptions  of  Thee,  are  the 
point  of  departure  for  all  evil,  how  ought  I  to  cherish 
grateful  thoughts,  and  high  lofty  conceptions  of  Thee,  as 
the  very  spring  of  all  true  piety  ! 

Saturday. — V.  19.  "  Arise,  go  thy  way :  thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole "  (literally,  "  hath  saved  thee "). 
The  more  literal  translation  would  give  the  truer  notion  of 
our  Lord's  meaning ;  for  the  nine  unthankful  lepers  were 
made  whole,  but  only  the  Samaritan  leper  was  saved — only 
in  his  case  did  the  healing  penetrate  from  the  body  to  the 
spirit.  It  is  faith  in  Christ  which  saves  us ;  but  it  must 
be  faith  working  by  love.  This  it  was  in  his  case ;  for 
his  healing  struck  the  chord  of  deep  thankfulness  in  his 
heart,  a  thankfulness  which  constrained  him  to  return,  and 
throw  himself  at  his  Deliverer's  feet,  thanking  Jesus,  and 
glorifying  God  with  a  loud  voice.  As  for  his  comrades 
(who  had  seemed  equally  devout  with  himself  in  the  time 
of  their  adversity),  they  doubtless  believed  in  the  power 
of  Christ  to  heal  them  (and  were  healed  in  virtue  of  such 
faith),  but  their  faith  did  not  go  beyond  this.  "  The  devils 
also  believe"  in  Christ's  power;  and,  while  He  was  upon 
earth,  they  dreaded  and  deprecated  His  wrath.3  But,  in 
order  to  be  drawn  towards  Him,  we  must  believe  in  His 

1  Rom.  i.  20-24.  2  See  Ps.  cvi.  20. 

3  See  St.  Mark  i.  24,  and  v.  7,  with  James  ii.  19. 
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love  and  mercy  as  well  as  in  His  power ;  in  His  mercy,  I 
say, — that  is,  in  His  love  to  the  evil  and  ill-deserving. 
Give  me  this  faith,  0  Lord,  that  I  may  be  irresistibly 
drawn  towards  Thee,  "  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands 
of  love."1 

1  See  Hosea  xi.  4. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  COL- 
LECT, EPISTLE,  AND  GOSPEL  FOR  THE 
FOURTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

THE  COLLECT. 

aimigbtp  ann  eberlasting  <S5on,  gibe  unto  us  tbe  increase  of  faitb, 
bope,  ann  cbaritp;  ann  tbat  toe  map  obtain  tbat  tobicb  tbou  nost 

promise,  mate  us  to  lobe  tbst  toljicf)  tbou  Host  commanD,  tbrougb 
3IeSuS  Cbrist  out  JLorn.    Amen. 

THE  EPISTLE.     GAL.  v.  16  to  25. 

31  Sap  tben,  G3alk  in  tlje  Spittt,  ann  je  jrtjall  not  fulfil  fl)t  lust  of 
tfje  flest).  JFot  tTje  flesf)  lustet^j  against  tTje  Spirit,  aim  t^e  Spirit 
against  tTje  fles!)  3  anD  t^jese  are  contrary  tlje  one  to  tTje  otljer;  So  t^at 
pe  cannot  DO  tTje  things  t^at  pe  toouln.  TBut  if  pe  be  len  bp  tfie  Spirit, 
pe  are  not  unDer  the  lato.  JQoto  tfje  toorts  of  tfje  fles!)  are  manifest, 
are  t^ese,  anulterp,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lascibiousness, 
,  toitcljcraft,  fatten,  bariance,  emulations,  toratT),  strife,  SeBi* 
tions,  heresies,  enbpings,  murDerS,  urunltenness,  retellings,  ann  suc:& 
like:  of  tT)e  totjicl)  31  tell  you  before,  as  3!  babe  also  toln  you  in  time 
past,  tljat  tbep  toljo  fo  Sucb,  things  Sljall  not  inherit  tbe  feingnom  of 
<5on.  TBut  tbe  fruit  of  tbe  Spirit  is  lobe,  jop,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goonness,  faitb,  meekness,  temperance  :  against  Sucb 
tbere  is  no  lato.  3nn  tbep  tbat  are  dbrists  babe  crucifien  tbe  flesb 
toitb  tbe  affections  ann 
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3nn  it  came  to  pass,  as  3Usus  toent  to  Jerusalem,  tbat  be  passcn 
tbtougb  tbe  minst  of  Samaria,  ann  ©alilee.    3nn  as  be  entren  into  a 
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certain  billaofe,  tTjere  met  Jim  ten  men  tTjat  toere  lepers,  toljo  stooB 
afar  off.  3nB  tfjep  ttfteB  up  tfjeir  boices,  anB  saiB,  3[esus  master, 
Tjabe  mercp  on  us.  3nB  infjen  tie  Sato  tfiem,  ^e  gain  unto  tfjent,  ©o 
STjeto  pour  selbes  unto  rtje  priests.  SnB  it  came  to  pass,  tTjat  as  tTiep 
toent,  tfjep  toere  cleanseB.  3nB  one  of  ttjem,  toTjen  Ije  Sato  tljat  tje 
toa^Tjealen,  turneB  iacfe,  ann  toitf)  a  louB  boice  glorifiet  <£5oB,  anu  fell 
Boton  on  fits  face  at  !)te  feet,  gibing  !)im  t!janiSi  anB  1)e  toaj!  a 
Samaritan.  2nn  3Iej5us  angtoertnj,  sain,  JBtre  ttjere  not  ten 
cleaniseD  f  iut  toljere  are  tfie  nine  f  ^Efjere  are  not  founn  t^at  returneB 
to  gite  gtorp  to  ©OB,  sate  tfiis!  stranger.  3nB  te  SatB  unto  |)im, 
arise,  go  tTjp  toap,  tTjp  faittj  t>at!)  maBe  t!jee  totjole. 

"  A  THREEFOLD  cord  is  not  quickly  broken,"1  says  the  wise 
man.  "When  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  of  the  day 
are  found  to  illustrate  one  another,  to  give  and  borrow 
light  reciprocally,  as  is  frequently  the  case, — always  per- 
haps, more  or  less,  if  we  would  be  at  the  pains  to  trace  the 
connexion  of  thought, — great  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
instruction  which  is  derived  from  all  three  combined. 

The  Collect  is  a  special  prayer  for  the  week,  founded 
on,  and  rising  out  of,  the  consideration  of  two  parts  of  the 
New  Testament, — one  of  which  contains  the  writings  of  an 
inspired  Apostle,  and  the  other  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Apostles,  or  their  associates,  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  their 
Master.  Thus  the  Collect  may  be  regarded  as  the  voice 
of  man  to  God,  prompted  by  some  particular  communica- 
tion which  God  has  made  to  man. 

The  present  Collect  is  a  prayer  for  the  increase  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love.  "  Almighty  and  everlasting  God, 
give  unto  us  the  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity."  Now 
if  we  go  back  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Chapter  from 
which  the  Gospel  is  taken,  we  shall  find  that  the  Apostles 
there  ask  our  Lord  to  "  increase  their  faith," 2  so  as  to  make 

1  Ec«les.  iv.  12.  *  V.  5. 
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the  difficult  duty  of  forgiveness  of  injuries  light  and  easy 
to  them.  In  answer  to  this  petition,  He  tells  them  that 
a  little  faith  will  go  a  long  way, — the  tiniest  grain  of  it 
would  enable  them  to  overcome  the  most  stupendous 
difficulties, — to  uproot  trees  from  the  earth,  and  plant 
them  in  the  sea.1  And  then  follows  the  Parable  about 
the  servant  who,  when  he  comes  in  from  his  drudgery  in 
the  field,  has  still  to  wait  upon  his  master  at  table,  before 
he  is  allowed  to  take  his  own  meal.  As  if  our  Lord 
had  said ;  "  It  is  true  that  faith  will  tide  you  easily 
over  all  spiritual  difficulties ;  if  it  were  strong,  no  duty, 
however  arduous,  would  present  any  difficulty  to  you ; 
but  you  must  not  snatch  at  this  high  estate  of  spiritual 
feeling,  as  if  God  would  make  it  over  to  you  simply 
for  the  asking ;  you  must  wait  upon  Him  patiently  for 
it,  not  only  in  prayer,  but  in  the  way  of  His  service, 
in  the  way  of  His  commandments ;  and  then  you  shall 
be  refreshed  by  a  large  influx  of  faith  in  His  own  good 
time,  at  the  end  of  your  service,  but  not  before  it  is 
rendered, — '  afterward  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink.'  How- 
ever," He  adds,  "  you  are  not  to  think  much  of  your 
service,  as  though  it  established  a  claim  of  merit  upon 
God — you  owe  it  from  first  to  last  to  Him  ;  you  have 
but  done  that  which  was  your  duty  to  do."  And  then 
follows  the  incident  of  the  Cleansing  of  the  Ten  Lepers, 
which  forms  the  Gospel,  in  which  our  Lord  seems  to  have 
been  minded  to  impress  upon  His  disciples  by  His  method 
of  acting,  what  He  had  just  taught  them  in  words.  He 
did  not  heal  the  lepers  at  once ;  but  bade  them  take  a 
journey  of  some  length,  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests. 
This  implied  that  He  would  heal  them  in  His  own  good 
time  (for  of  what  use  would  it  have  been  to  show  them- 

1  V.  6. 
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selves  to  the  priests,  unless  they  were  first  healed  ?),  but 
that,  for  the  present,  they  were  to  wait  upon  Him  in  the 
way  of  His  commandment, — simply  to  do  His  bidding. 
They  entered  upon  their  journey  accordingly ;  and  "  it 
came  to  pass  that,  as  they  went,  they  were  cleansed." 
Now  turn  to  the  Collect,  and  observe  how  the  prayer  for 
an  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  it  is  qualified  and  conditioned  by  the  latter 
clause, — "  and  that  we  may  obtain  that  which  thou  dost 
promise,  make  us  to  love  that  which  thou  dost  command." 
Faith  and  hope  look  forward  eagerly  to  God's  promises, 
— enable  us  in  some  measure  to  realise  them,  before  their 
fulfilment ;  but  it  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that 
our  recompence  is  not  to  come  till  our  service  is  over,  and 
that  this  will  only  cease  with  our  lives.  The  faithful 
service  of  God  in  this  life,  as  last  week's  Collect  reminded 
us,  is  essential  to  our  finally  attaining  His  heavenly 
promises ;  or,  as  this  Collect  puts  it,  there  is  no  obtaining 
that  which  God  promises  without  loving,  and  doing  out 
of  love,  that  which  He  commands.  I  clearly  see,  when 
I  look  closely  into  it,  this  subtle  thread  of  connexion, 
which  links  together  the  prayer  of  the  Collect  with  the 
incident  recorded  in  the  Gospel. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  the  Epistle.  "  Give  unto  us 
the  increase  of  charity  (or  love),"  says  the  Collect.  "  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  says  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle,  "  is  love," 
love  first  and  foremost,  but  not  love  alone, — several  other 
dispositions  also  associated  with,  and  flowing  out  of,  love 
— "joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance."  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 
catalogue  faith  does  not  stand  first.  The  faith  of  which 
mention  is  here  made,  is  not  the  faith  of  which  an  increase 
is  asked  in  the  Collect,  and  which  stands  at  the  very 
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foundation  of  the  Christian  life,  but  loving  trustfulness 
towards  God  and  man,  a  characteristic  and  exhibition  of 
love,  as  we  have  it  in  the  celebrated  panegyric  of  love  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.1 ;  "  Charity  believeth  all  things,"  i.e.  is  full  of 
loving  trust  both  to  God  and  man.  Why,  then,  does  not 
the  Apostle  mention  in  this  catalogue  of  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  the  fundamental  faith  in  Christ,  out  of  which  all 
graces  spring  ?  We  must  put  ourselves  in  his  point  of 
view,  to  seize  his  meaning.  And  his  point  of  view  is  very 
much  the  same  as  his  Master's  in  the  fifteenth  Chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel.  By  faith,  co-operating  internally  with 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  externally,  we  are  grafted  into 
the  true  Vine,  and  become  branches  in  Him.  But,  if  we 
are  to  have  any  profit  of  this  engrafting,  we  must  be  fruit- 
bearing  branches  ;  "  for  every  branch "  in  Christ  "  that 
beareth  not  fruit"  the  heavenly  Husbandman  "taketh 
away :  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it, 
that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit"2;  and  again;  "He 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit :  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."3  Now 
the  fruit  is  love,  and  all  the  gracious  dispositions  associated 
with  love,  as  it  is  said,  "  faith  which  worketh  by  love."4 
The  Apostle  is  addressing  those  who  by  faith  and  Baptism 
have  been  grafted  into  Christ.  And  therefore  he  needs 
not  to  press  upon  them  the  fundamental  faith ;  for  that 
they  had ;  he  directs  their  minds  to  the  fruit  which  they 
must  bear,  in  order  to  give  evidence  of  their  faith  ;  "  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love."  Observe,  too,  how  the  Epistle 
illustrates  the  word  "  increase "  in  the  Collect.  The 
Collect  prays  for  an  increase  of  love.  The  Epistle  speaks 
of  love  as  a  fruit  And  fruit  is  something  which  grows ; 
which  becomes  riper,  and  ruddier,  and  more  abundant  as 

1   V.  7.  2  V.  2.  3  V.  5.  «  Gal.  v.  6. 
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the  year  goes  on ;  fruit  is  the  great  instance  of  increase 
which  Nature  exhibits, — an  increase,  not  by  addition 
from  without,  but  by  the  unfolding  from  within  of  the  life 
of  the  tree.  Now  the  precious  addition  which  the  Epistle 
makes  to  the  ideas  of  the  Collect  is  just  this,  that  the  in- 
crease, for  which  the  Collect  petitions,  can  only  be  by  the 
Spirit, — by  His  outpouring  in  larger  measure  upon  our 
hearts.  The  increase  is  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit."  If  you 
cause  the  sap  to  rally  more  strongly  in  the  roots  of  a  tree, 
you  will  have  more  fruit ;  if  you  cause  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
operate  more  powerfully  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  you 
will  have  a  larger  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. — 
Observe  also  that  the  story  of  the  lepers  gives  us  an 
instance  of  a  faith  accompanied  by  love,  and  a  faith  not 
so  accompanied.  The  nine  unthankful  lepers  had  faith 
in  Christ's  power  to  heal  their  bodies,  and  were  healed 
accordingly ;  but  only  the  Samaritan  had  the  faith,  which 
brought  him  in  grateful  love  to  the  feet  of  His  Eedeemer ; 
and  we  are  to  understand,  therefore,  that  only  his  faith  was 
of  any  special  avail  to  him,  contributed  aught  to  the 
saving  of  his  soul. 

Finally,  does  not  the  Collect  suggest  a  searching 
question,  which  we  shall  do  well,  before  we  offer  it,  to 
put  to  our  consciences, — namely,  whether  we  have  the 
rudiments  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  in  our  hearts ;  whether 
we  really  possess  them  in  a  measure  ?  For  to  ask  for 
their  increase,  unless  we  are  conscious  of  possessing  them 
already  to  some  extent,  is  surely  to  use  an  "  idle  word  " 
before  God ;  for  how  can  that  be  increased  which  does 
not  exist  ?  "  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not 
thy  heart  be  hasty  to.  utter  any  thing  before  God."1 
"  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give 
account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment."2 

1  Eccles.  v.  2.  2  See  St.  Matt.  xii.  36. 
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THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FIFTEENTH 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  MATT.  vL  24  to  the  end. 

24  iBo  man  can  sertoe  ttoo  masters :  for  eitber  b*  toill  bate  tbe  one, 
ann  lobe  tbe  otbcr  5  or  else  be  toil!  boln  to  tbe  one,  ann  nespise  tbe 

25  otTjer.     £e  cannot  serbe  ©on  ann  gammon.     therefore  31  sap 
unto  pou,  Cake  no  tbougbt  for  pour  Ufe,  tobat  pe  sbaH  eat,  or  tobat 
pe  sball  nrinfe ;  nor  ^et  for  pour  fconp,  toljat  pe  «^all  put  on :  31* 

26  not  tlje  life  more  ttian  meat,  ann  tifje  tonp  ttian  raiment  :•    TBe|joIn 
t|je  fotolji  of  tTje  air,  for  tlfjep  goto  not,  nettTjer  no  tliej  reap,  nor 
gatfjer  into  iarn^  ;  pet  pour  fjeaSenlp  JFat^er  feenerij  tljem:  3re  pe 

27  not  mud)  better  t^jan  t^ep  f    JM^ic^  of  pou  bp  taking  tTjougfit  can 
23  ann  one  cubit  unto  bid  ^stature?    3nn  tobp  take  pe  tboug^t  for 

raiment  ?    ConiSiner  tbe  lilic j!  of  tfje  fieln  boto  tbep  groto  :  tljep  toil 

29  not,  neitber  no  tbep  spin:  3nn  pet  3!  $ap  unto  pou,  tbat  eften 
%olomon  in   ait  bid    glorp  tons  not    arapen   like  one  of   tbfSc. 

30  Klbetefore  if  ©on  so  elotTje  tbe  grass!  of  tbe  fieln,  tobtcb  to  nap  iu, 
ann  to  morroto  is  cast  into  tbe  oben ;   stjall  lie  not  mucb  more 

31  clotbe  pou,  2D  pe  of  little  faitb  ?    ^Efjerefore  tafee  no  tbougbt, 
jgaping,  O3bat  sbaH  toe  eat  f  or  tobat  jibaH  toe  ntinfe  f  or  tobere= 

32  toitfjall  jJbaU  toe  be  clotben  :•  (for  after  all  tbejie  tbtngs  no  tbe 
©entiles  aeefc)  for  pour  beabenlp  Jfatber  inotoetb  tbat  pe  babe  neen 

33  of  all  tbejie  tbingsi.    TBut  jieefe  pe  first  tbe  feingnom  of  ©on,  ann  bi* 

34  rigbteoustnests,  ann  all  tbcsse  tljings  isball  be  annen  unto  pou.    Cake 
tberefore  no  tbougbt  for  tbe  morroto  ;  for  tbe  morroto  jJbaU  take 
tbotigbt  for  tbe  tbingss  of  it  self:  Sufficient  unto  tbe  nap  is  tbe  etoif 
tbcreof. 
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[          Miss.  SAB. 

In  illo  tempore,  Dixit 
Jesus  discipulis  suis ; 
Nemo  potest  duobus 
dominis  servire  .... 
down  to  the  end  of  v.  33, 
et  haec  omnia  adjicientur 
vobis.  ( Vulg.  Nemo 
potest  duobus  dominis 
servire,  etc.) 


1549. 

No  man  can  serve  two 
masters  :  .  .  .  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Chapter, 
(thus  embracing  v.  34) 
Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  travell  thereof. 


1662  S.B. 

No  man  can  serve  two 
masters :  .  .  .  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Chapter, 
(thus  embracing  v.  34) 
sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof. 


The  Eeformers  in  1549  did  well  in  completing  the  old  Sarum  Gospel 
by  adding  to  it  the  34th  verse,  which  summarises,  and  puts  the  crown 
upon,  the  whole  section  about  anxiety.  How  the  Gospel  can  ever  have 
stopped  short  of  this  verse  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Three  is  a 
mystical  and  perfect  number  in  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  by  embracing  v.  34, 
we  get  a  solemn  threefold  prohibition  of  anxiety  by  our  Blessed  Lord,  Mr; 
fiepifJivare,  v.  25  ;  MTJ  o$v  /ne/M/w^crr/re,  v.  31  ;  Mr)  ovv  fj.fpi/j.v^ffrjTe,  v.  34. 
(See  the  Thought  for  Sunday.)  The  difference  of  the  tense  may  be 
explained,  but  cannot  be  expressed  in  English.  In  v.  25  (where  the  pro- 
hibition is  in  the  present  tense)  anxiety  as  a  general  mental  condition  is 
forbidden.  In  vv.  31,  34  it  is  the  outbreak  of  anxiety  at  some  point  of 
time,  and  in  definite  form,  which  is  forbidden,  as,  for  example,  when  we 
say,  "What  are  we  to  eat,  drink,  etc.?"  (see  v.  31). — The  connexion  of 
this  Gospel  with  what  immediately  precedes  is  easy  and  obvious.  Our 
Lord  has  been  speaking  of  almsgiving,  and  exhorting  to  lay  up  treasure  in 
heaven,  not  on  earth  (w.  19,  20,  21).  Alms  must  be  given  with  a  single 
eye  (or  intention),  not  in  order  to  secure  the  praise  of  man  (w.  22,  23,  and 
compare  v.  1  to  5).  "Now  therefore  follows  the  assurance  of  the  folly  of 
attempting  the  double  service,  an  attempt  which  might  flow  out  of  the 
double  eye  "  (Archbishop  Trench's  "  Exposition  from  St.  Augustine  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount"  [Parker,  1844]  p.  119,  on  v.  24). — Translation  of 
1540.  (1)  V.  24.  "or  else  lean  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other."  (Gr. 
4}  fvos  dvW£eTcu).  And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.  "Wycliffe  and  the 
Rhemish,  following  the  Vulgate  ("aut  unum  sustinebit")  have  "sustain." 
"  Hold  to  "  came  in  with  the  Authorised,  and  is  probably  the  best  render- 
ing. The  same  Greek  word  is  used  of  "  holding  fast  the  faithful  word  " 
(Tit.  i.  9),  and  of  "supporting  the  weak"  (1  Thess.  v.  14). — Milder  words 
are  required  in  this  than  in  the  first  clause, — "either  he  will  hate  the 
one,  and  love  the  other," — which  is  intended  (according  to  Augustine)  to 
be  the  case  of  the  godly  man,  who  abhors  Satan,  and  loves  God.  The 
succeeding  clause, — "or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the 
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other  " — is  the  case  of  the  ungodly,  who  sides  with  Satan,  and  practically 
despises  God,  by  indulging  his  lusts  in  spite  of  the  Divine  threatenings. 
This  "  subtle  remark  "on  "  the  nice  selection  of  words  here  "  "  clears  the 
passage  even  from  the  appearance  of  a  repetition."  (See  Archbishop 
Trench,  as  above,  p.  119.)  There  is,  however,  another  way  of  "clearing 
the  passage  from  the  appearance  of  repetition,"  by  supposing  that  the  first 
clause  represents  the  case  of  strong  characters  ("good  haters  and  good 
lovers,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  phrased  it),  the  second  of  weaker  and  more  languid 
ones. — Any  how,  in  reading  the  passage  aloud,  the  "  or  else  "  should  be 
made  much  of,  in  order  to  call  the  hearer's  attention  to  the  fact  that  two 
different  cases  are  contemplated  in  the  two  clauses.  (2)  V.  25.  "Be  not 
carefull  for  your  life"  (^  fjxpifj.va.Tf) ;  v.  31,  "  Therefore  take  no  thought, 
saying  "  (AM?  ovv  /j.epi/j.v^ffrrrf) ;  v.  34,  "  Care  not  then  for  the  morrow"  (/j.^ 
ovv  fj-fpifj-v/iffTfre).  Thus  in  three  different  ways  (within  a  very  few  verses 
of  one  another)  does  Cranmer  render  the  very  same  Greek  verb.  And  so 
Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.  Of  the  three  different  renderings,  "  Be  not 
careful "  is  clearly  the  best,  and  had  this  been  adopted  instead  of  "  Take 
no  thought "  by  King  James's  Translators  in  all  three  places,  the  Revisers 
of  1881  (who  give  us,  "  Be  not  anxious,"  which  to  modern  English  ears 
conveys  the  meaning  even  more  accurately  than  "  Be  not  careful ")  would 
probably  have  made  no  alteration.  I  cannot  help  noticing  Wycliffe's 
rendering  of  the  "  Ne  solicit!  sitis,"  "  nolite  ergo  soliciti  esse,"  which  he 
found  in  his  Vulgate  ;  "that  ye  ben  not  bisie  to  youre  liif";  "  therfor 
nyle  ye  be  bisie  seiynge"  ;  "  nyle  ye  be  bisie  in  to  the  morewe,"  as  show- 
ing the  meaning  which  the  word  busy  had  in  his  day  (a  meaning  which 
probably  might  be  illustrated  from  the  writings  of  Chaucer).  The  word 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Authorised  Version,  in  1  Kings  xx.  40  ;  "  As  thy 
servant  was  busy  here  and  there,  he  was  gone "  ( Vulg.  ' '  Dum  autem 
turbatus  hue  illucque  me  verterem,  subito  non  comparuit " ;  Sept.  Kol 
£y€i'i}0ij,  irepif§\t\j/a.TO  6  6ov\6s  ffov  «D5e  Kal  w5e,  /cai  ofrros  owe  fy)  ;  which 
passage  gives  exactly  the  notion  of  distraction  amid  different  objects  and 
pursuits,  which  is  the  fundamental  notion  of  /dpi/wo.,  anxiety.  (See  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  note  in  the  little  volume  above  quoted,  p.  120.)  (3)  V. 
25.  "  Is  not  the  life  more  worth  then  meat  ?  and  the  body  more  of  value 
than  raiment  ? "  And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.  Our  Authorised 
Version  is  more  literal ;  and,  as  the  meaning  does  not  want  expanding, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken,  ours  is  preferable.  "  Will  He  who  gave  the  life 
and  the  body  as  the  greater  gift,  keep  back  the  food  and  clothing  which 
those  gifts  need  ?"  (Stier  in  loc.)  It  is  a  line  of  argument  very  parallel 
with  that  in  Rom.  viii.  32;  "He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us 
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all  things  ?"  (4)  F.  26.  "neither  do  they  reap,  nor  carry  into  the  barns." 
And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.  Not  nearly  as  faithful  a  rendering  of 
<rwdyov(riv  as  our  own  "  gather,"  inasmuch  as  it  takes  no  notice  of  the 
<rw.  How  Tyndale  came  to  alter  the  (perfectly  correct)  "  nether  gaderen 
in  to  bernes  "  of  Wycliffe  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  word  "  carrying  "  was 
so  familiarly  applied  to  harvest  operations  in  England  that  he  thought  it 
would  come  home  more  to  simple  folks.  (5)  F.  26.  "and  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them"  (Or.  Kal).  Every  English  Translation  before  the 
Authorised  rendered  Kal  "and."  The  Authorised  first  substituted  "yet." 
The  Revisers  of  1881  have  replaced  "  and."  Have  they  done  rightly  ? 
Winer  (Grammar  of  the  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Testament  [Philadelphia: 
1840]  Part  III.,  §  57,  p.  343)  tells  us  what  justifies  them.  He  says  that 
"  the  accent  or  tone  in  the  old  languages  rendered  many  things  clear, 
which  we  (having  the  reader  in  view  while  writing)  express  by  the  structure 
of  the  sentence.  We  too  enunciate  the  sentence  ;  /  have  saved  thee  from 
death,  and  thou  hast  betrayed  me,  differently  from  this  :  /  come  to  thee,  and 
bring  my  friend  with  me."  In  such  cases  Winer  says  that  "the  translator 
who  would  not  injure  the  complexion  of  the  language  must  retain  the 
particle  he  finds  in  the  original,  whilst  the  interpreter  should  exchange  it 
for  a  special  conjunction."  In  several  places,  where  "yet"  seems  to  be 
implied  by  Kal,  even  King  James's  Translators  have  allowed  "and"  to 
stand.  Thus  St.  John  iii.  32  ;"  What  he  hath  seen  and  heard,  that  he 
testifieth  ;  AND  no  man  receiveth  his  testimony "  ;  and  St.  Matt.  x.  29, 
"Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  AND  one  of  them  shall  not 
fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father."  (6)  F.  27.  "  Which  of  you  by 
taking  carefull  thought,  can  adde,"  etc.  And  so  the  Genevan.  A  fourth 
variation  of  the  way  of  rendering  the  verb  /uepi/wdw  [see  (2)  above].  (7) 
F.  29.  "Even  Solomon  in  all  his  royalty  was  not  clothed  like  one  of 
these."  And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.  The  Rhemish  returned  to 
"  glory,"  which  Wycliffe  had  already  given.  (8)  F.  30.  "Which  though 
it  stand  to  day,  is  to  morrow  cast  into  the  furnace."  "  Though  it  stand 
to  day"  is  very  vigorous,  but  not  literal  enough.  "Furnace"  is  from 
Tyndale.  The  Genevan  went  back  to  "oven,"  the  right  translation  of 
K\lGa.vos,  which  Wycliffe  had  already  given.  Kd/itvos  is  a  furnace, — used 
for  smelting  metals,  not  for  baking  bread.  (8)  "all  these  things  shall  be 
ministred  unto  you  "  (trpoffred^fferai,  V/MV).  So  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan. 
Wycliffe  rendering  his  Vulgate  (as  was  his  wont)  very  literally,  gives, 
"shall  be  cast  to  you"  ("hsec  omnia  adjicientur  vobis").  Rheims  has, 
"shall  be  given  you  besides."  Ours  is  as  literal  as  possible  ;  and  yet  there 
cannot  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  meaning.  (9)  V.  34.  "  for  tomorrow  day 
shall  care  for  itself."  The  Genevan  and  the  Rhemish  have  "the  morrow 
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day"  The  word  "  morrow  "  is  said  to  be  only  the  Saxon  morgen  =  morn- 
ing. Johnson  says  (ART.  Morrow);  "The  original  meaning  of  morrow 
seems  to  have  been  morning,  which  being  often  referred  to  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  was  understood  in  time  to  signify  the  whole  day  next  following." 
He  also  says  ;  "  To  morrow  is  sometimes,  I  think  improperly,  used  as  a 
noun."  To-morrow  and  to-day  are  doubtless  properly  adverbs  ;  and  when 
"to-morrow  is  used  as  a  noun,"  the  full  construction  is  "the  to-morrow 
day  "  (or,  if  the  assigned  derivation  be  correct,  "  the  day  which  begins  iii 
the  morning  ").  From  this  full  expression  Cranmer  has  dropped  the 
definite  article,  and  the  Rhemish  the  "to."  Similarly  in  Greek  atipiov 
and  <r^fj.epoi>  are  properly  adverbs  (  =  to-morrow,  to-day),  and  we  have  the 
full  expression  ^  &  aCpiov  ij^pa  (the  to-morrow  day)  in  Sophocles  (Ed. 
CoL  565,  566,  where  Theseus  says, 


£|oi8'  ditty  &v,  x&r1  TV*  &  aHpiov 
ovStv  ir\tov  fj.01  <rov  ^recrr 


(Since  I  know  myself  to  be  a  man,  and  that  I  have  no  larger  share  in  the 
to-morrow  day  than  thyself.)] 

Sunday.  —  V.  25.  "Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink."  Our  Lord  in  this  Gospel  forbids  all  anxious 
thought  about  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants,  —  all  such 
thought  as  shall  distract  the  mind1  from  the  service  of 
God  as  the  "  one  thing  needful."2  He  forbids  it,  I  observe, 
with  special  emphasis,  repeating  the  words,  "  Take  no 
thought  "  three  times  over,  here  in  V.  25,  and  again  in  Vv. 
31  and  34.  And  I  observe  further  that  He  prefaces  the 
words  here  with  that  solemn  formula,  with  which  He  was 

1  Mi)  fitpifjutart,  /nrj  fj.tpifivfi<jijTe.     It  is  much  to  be  observed  that  the 
words  ntpi/j.vdu,  ntptfiva,  indicate  by  their  etymology  division  or  distrac- 
tion.    This  throws  great  light  upon  the  connexion  between  v.  24,  "No 
man  can  serve  two  masters,"  etc.,  and  v.  25,  "Therefore  I  say  unto  you, 
Take  no  thought  for"  [Be  not  distracted  about]  "your  life,"  etc.     You 
can  only  serve  one  master  at  a  time.     Do  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  divide 
your  service.    Do  not  allow  worldly  cares  to  distract  you  from  the  earnest, 
single-minded  quest  of  God's  kingdom  and  His  righteousness. 

2  See  St.  Luke  x.  42. 
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wont  to  usher  in  the  weighty  sentences  of  His  new  Law ; 
"  I  say  unto  you."  Who  is  this  "  I,"  who  forbids,  with 
such  emphasis,  anxious  thought  about  food,  and  drink,  and 
raiment  ?  Is  it  One  who,  from  never  having  known  want 
Himself,  cannot  sympathize  with  the  poor  ?  Nay  ;  though, 
as  God,  "  he  was  rich "  in  the  possession  of  all  things, 
"  yet  for  "  our  "  sakes  he  became  poor,  that "  we  "  through 
his  poverty  might  be  rich"1 ;  He  condescended  to  live  upon 
the  alms  of  His  creatures,2  and  often  "  had  not  where  to 
lay  His  head"3 ; — so  keen  was  His  experience  of  the 
want  of  necessary  things.  And  again,  is  He  One,  who  is 
unable  to  supply  those  needs,  which  He  will  not  have  to 
engross  us  ?  Nay,  Lord,  Thou  art  Thyself  the  "  bread  of 
life"4 ;  Thou  biddest  him  who  thirsts  to  come  unto  Thee 
and  drink5 ;  Thou  counsellest  those,  who  have  nothing 
better  to  show  than  the  "filthy  rags"6  of  their  own 
righteousness,  to  buy  of  Thee  white  raiment,  that  they 
may  be  clothed7  indeed.  And  if  Thou  art  able  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  soul,  shall  we  not  believe  that  Thou  art 
much  rather  able  to  supply  the  body's  necessities,  as  Thou 
Thyself  in  this  Gospel  dost  reason ;  "  Is  not  the  life  more 
than  meat?"  He, therefore,  who  gives  the  life,  is  it  not 
easy  for  Him  to  give  the  meat  which  merely  sustains  it  ? 
Monday. — V.  26.  "Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air:  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns  : 
yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them."  Our  Lord's  lesson 
is  against  anxious  care,  which  distracts  the  mind  from 
God's  service,  not  against  prudent  foresight  and  thrift.  If 
the  birds  are  proposed  to  us  as  a  model  of  freedom  from 
care,  we  must  remember  that  by  the  same  Divine  Wisdom, 

1  See  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  2  See  St.  Luke  viii.  3. 

3  See  St.  Matt.  viii.  20 ;  St.  Luke  ix.  58.  4  St.  John  vi.  35. 

6  See  St.  John  vii.  37.       6  See  Isaiah  Ixiv.  6.         7  See  Rev.  iii.  18. 
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speaking  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  ants  are  pro- 
posed to  us  as  a  model  of  provident  industry.  "  Go  to 
the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise : 
which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her 
meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  har- 
vest."1 And  our  Lord  Himself,  who  exerted  His  miracu- 
lous power  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  multiply  food, 
would  not  have  the  food  so  multiplied,  wasted,  or  thrown 
away  ;  He  showed  a  care  that  it  should  be  thriftily  dealt 
with ;  "  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost."2  And  His  Apostles,  who  everywhere  echo  His 
precepts,  warn  us  "  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat."3  It  is  not  therefore  thrift,  or  industry,  or 
even  the  foresight  of,  and  provision  against,  wants  which 
will  arise  in  the  future  (for  is  not  this  foresight  and  pro- 
vision the  very  basis  of  all  civilisation,  which  Christ 
cannot  be  held  to  condemn?),  but  simply  distraction  of 
mind  from  the  great  all-absorbing  aim  of  God's  service, 
which  is  here  condemned. 

Tuesday. — V.  26.  "Are  ye  not  much  better  than 
they  ? "  (the  fowls).  As  He  says  in  another  place,  "  Ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."4  The  very 
capacity  of  understanding  and  being  moved  by  an  argu- 
ment such  as  this,  that  He  who  makes  provision  for  the 
birds,  and  controls  the  destiny  of  each  one  of  them,  will 
much  more  make  all  necessary  provision  for  far  nobler 
creatures,  proves  of  itself  the  superiority  of  man  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  It  is  only  reason  which  can  be  lifted 
up  to  apprehend,  and  take  courage  from,  the  superintend- 
ing Providence  of  God.  Let  me  observe  how  our  Lord 
preaches  and  maintains,  as  necessary  to  the  moral  eleva- 

1  Prov.  vi.  6,  7,  8.  2  St.  John  vi.  12. 

8  2  Thess.  iii.  10.  •»  St.  Matt.  x.  31. 
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tion  of  man,  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Man's 
capabilities  are  vast  indeed,  if  it  were  only  that  he  has 
the  power  of  knowing  and  loving  God.  Man  was  made 
in  God's  image  originally;  and  it  was  this  fact  which 
made  the  Incarnation, — that  is,  the  union  of  the  divine 
with  the  human  nature  in  the  Person  of  the  Son, — prac- 
ticable. How  humbling  is  the  thought  that  we  have 
degraded  by  sin  a  nature  of  such  great  capabilities,  to  a 
level  lower  than  that  of  the  beasts  which  perish !  For 
how  often  has  man  thrown  his  powers  of  imagination  and 
invention  into  his  vices !  Animals,  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  often  inflict  suffering  or  fear  on  other  animals.  But 
what  animal  ever  employed  its  intelligence,  as  men  have 
often  done,  to  invent  instruments  of  torture,  and  methods 
of  prolonging  life  amidst  exquisite  sufferings  ?  The  in- 
genuity of  reason  has  been  called  in,  to  give  a  higher 
zest  to  cruelty. 

Wednesday. — Vv.  28,  29.  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin : 
And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  We  have 
here  our  Lord's  expressed  admiration  of  one  of  God's 
works  of  nature, — the  flowers.  Is  not  admiration  of 
God's  works  of  nature  one  of  the  traits  demanded  in 
the  character  of  the  Perfect  Man  ?  I  call  to  mind  that, 
when  our  Lord's  attention  was  called  to  a  work  of  art, 
and  His  admiration  solicited  for  it ;  "  Master,  see  what 
manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here !",  He  had 
no  word  of  commendation,  but  only  of  threatened  judg- 
ment ;  "  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  ?  there  shall  not 
be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down."1  I  call  to  mind  also  the  depreciation  of  a  work 

1  St.  Mark  xiii.  1,  2. 
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of  art  in  comparison  of  a  work  of  nature  in  St.  Mark's 
description  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  "  His  raiment  became 
shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow;  so  as  no  fuller  on 
earth  can  white  them."1  And  in  our  Lord's  choice  of 
the  flowers  for  special  commendation  I  find  one  of  the 
many  traits  of  "the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ."2 
When  God  in  the  Old  Testament  would  convict  His  ser- 
vant Job  of  impotence  and  nothingness,  He  calls  His 
attention  to  the  works  of  power  manifest  in  nature,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  to  the  sea,3  the  stars,4  the  clouds,5 
the  lightnings,6  to  the  unicorn,7  the  ostrich,8  the  war  horse,9 
the  eagle,10  the  behemoth,11  the  leviathan.12  But  God,  in 
the  New  Testament,  seeking  to  win  by  sweet  persuasive- 
ness, rather  than  to  overwhelm  with  fear,  takes  a  tuft  of 
the  wild  lilies,  which  grew  on  the  Galiloean  hills,  and, 
holding  them  up  before  the  eyes  of  His  hearers,  asks 
whether  they  can  suppose  that  He,  who  clothes  the  perish- 
able grass  of  the  field  in  such  lovely  hues,  will  be  un- 
mindful that  the  curiously  constructed  bodies  of  His  own 
children  need  covering  to  protect  them. 

Thursday. — V.  30.  "Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field."  The  main  lesson  of  these  words,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  passage  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
is  one  of  trust  in  God's  Providence.  But  there  is  a 
subordinate  lesson,  lying  under  the  surface,  against  vanity 
and  display  in  costume.  God  clothes  the  grass  of  the 
field  from  within.  Those  beautiful  hues  of  the  flower 
cannot  be  detached  from  the  body  which  they  adorn ; 
they  are  not  a  raiment  put  on  from  without,  but  a  natural 

1  St.  Mark  ix.  3.  2  2  Cor.  x.  1.  s  Job  xxxviii.  8,  9,  etc. 

«  Vv.  31,  32,  etc.        5  V.  34.        •  V.  35.        7  Job  xxxix.  10,  11,  etc. 
8  V.  13.  9  V.  19,  etc.  10  V.  27,  etc.  »  Job  xl.  15,  etc. 

12  Job  xli.  1,  etc. 
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grace  unfolded  out  of  the  flower's  life.  I  am  irresistibly 
reminded  of  St.  Peter's  warning  against  want  of  simplicity 
in  apparel ;  "  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or 
of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man 
of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price."1  The  "meek  and  quiet 
spirit,"  though  (like  the  life  of  the  flower)  an  inward 
endowment,  will  show  itself  outwardly  by  calmness, 
gentleness,  modesty,  retirement  into  the  background,  just 
as  the  flower's  life  shows  itself  outwardly  in  the  delicately- 
painted  blossom. — 0  God,  what  a  mine  of  thought  under- 
lies Thy  holy  Word  in  every  part,  so  that  not  only  its 
superficial  meanings  are  edifying,  but  those  meanings  also 
which  it  requires  meditation  to  bring  to  light ! 

Friday. — V.  32.  "  For  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things."  "  Heavenly," — 
here  is  God's  omnipotence  ;  unlike  human  parents,  who 
are  always  disposed  to  help,  but  often  have  not  the  power, 
He,  being  a  heavenly  Parent,  "  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think."2  "  Father," 
— here,  in  the  centre  between  the  other  two  great  attri- 
butes, is  the  love  of  God,  the  source  and  spring  of  all 
His  blessings,  whether  in  nature,  providence,  or  grace, — a 
love  which  blends  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's  affection 
with  the  far-seeing  providence  of  a  father's ;  for  is  it  not 
said,  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she 
should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb? 
yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee."3  And 
then  "  knoweth"  ;  —  here  is  God's  omniscience  ;  He 
"knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask 

1  1  Pet.  iii.  3,  4.  2  Eph.  iii.  20.  3  Isaiah  xlix.  15. 
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him."1  We  pray,  not  to  inform  Him  of  our  needs,  but 
as  a  discipline  of  our  own  characters,  and  because  He 
loves  to  hear  from  His  children  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  dependence  on  Him.  What  support,  comfort,  help, 
may  we  not  expect  from  His  fatherly  love,  seconded  as  it- 
is  by  His  omnipotence  and  omniscience ! 

Saturday. — V.  34.  "Take  therefore  no  thought  for 
the  morrow :  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  Care,  as  distinct  from  sorrow,  involves  in  its 
very  nature  a  reference  to  the  future,  an  apprehension  of 
troubles  or  loss  expected  to  accrue  to-morrow.  This 
apprehension  our  Lord  here  cuts  off,  teaching  us  to  live, 
not  indeed  for  the  present,  but  in  the  present,  and  not  to 
let  our  thoughts  busy  themselves  about  a  morrow  which 
may  never  come,  and  which  will  provide  for  itself,  if  it 
does  come.  What  an  emphasis  is  lent  to  these  counsels 
of  our  Lord  by  the  Old  Testament  precept  about  the 
manna,  "  Let  no  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning."2  When 
the  people  violated  this  precept,  and  kept  it  over  night, 
"it  bred  worms,  and  stank."3  The  attempt  to  lay  up  the 
manna  in  store  for  the  morrow  was  in  vain,  and  defeated 
itself. — Teach  me,  0  Lord,  while  I  live  for  an  eternal 
future,  to  live  in  the  present,  not  in  the  past  by  senti- 
mental regrets,  still  less  in  the  future,  by  dismal  and 
depressing  apprehensions. 

1  See  St.  Matt.  vi.  8.  -  Fxod.  xvL  19.  *  V.  20. 
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THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  SIXTEENTH 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  LUKE  vii.  11  to  18 
(except  that  in  v.  11  "Jesus"  is  substituted  for  "he"). 

11  2nn  it  came  to  paw  tfie  nap  after,  that  Jjegus  toent  into  a  citp 
callen  JI2atm,*  ann  manp  of  big  ntssctplejf  toent  tott!)  him,  ann  muc!) 

12  people.    JBon)  tofien  fje  came  nigl)  to  the  gate  of  tfje  dtp,  foefjolt), 
there  toass  a  Bean  man  carrien  out,  the  onlp  son  of  htjs  mother,  ann 

13  0he  toaj!  a  fonnoto ;  ann  mud)  people  of  tfje  dtp  toag  toil!)  !jer.    3nD 
to'fjeu  t'lje  Horn  0ato  fjcr,  ijc  Tjan  companion  on  ijcr,  ann  0atn  unto 

14  ^er,  03eep  not.    3Lnn  lie  came  ann  toudben  tTje  fuere,  (ann  ttiep  tfjat 
iare  ftim  sstoon  0ttH)  ann  tie  gain,  Bounty  man,  31  Cap  unto  tTjee,  2rt0e. 

15  3nn  fjt  tfjat  toas!  nean,  sat  up,  ann  began  to  sspeafe :  ann  t)t  nelibercn 

16  !)im  to  !)t)S  mother.    3nn  rtjere  came  a  fear  on  all,  ann  tfjep  glorificn 
©on,  jfaptng,  tljat  a  great  prophet  is!  risfen  up  among  uss,  ann  tfiat 

17  ©on  ijatij  totjitteB  Tjtj!  people.    3nn  t!)tjS  rumour  of  ftim  toent  fortl) 
tljrougtjout  all  3Iunea,  ann  tTjrougljout  all  tlje  region  rotinn  about. 

1549.  1662  S.B. 

And  it  fortuned,  that  And  it  came  to  pass 
Jesus  went  into  a  citie  the  day  after,  that  Jesus 
called  Nairn,  and  many 
of  his  disciples  went 
with  him,  etc.  .  .  . 
down  to  the  end  of  v. 
17,  thorowout  all  the 
regions  which  lie  round 
about. 


[          Miss.  SAR. 

In  illo  tempore,  Ibat 
Jesus  in  civitatem  quae 
vocatur  Nairn,  et  ibant 
cum  eo  discipuli  ejus, 
etc.  .  .  .  down  to  the 
end  ofv.  16,  "quia  Deus 
visitavit  plebem  suam." 
(Vulg.  Et  factum  est, 
deinceps  ibat  in  civita- 
tem, quse  vocatur  Nairn ; 
et  ibant  cum  eo  discipuli 
ejus,  etc.  etc.) 


went  into  a  city  called 
Nairn,  and  many  of  his 
disciples  went  with  him, 
etc.  .  .  .  down  to  the 
end  ofv.  17,  throughout 
all  the  region  round 
about.  (Gr.  Kat  tyfrero 
tv  T$  f^rjs,  ^Tropevtro  eZj 
ir6\iv  KaXovfjL^vrjv  NaiV 
Koi  ffweiropfvot>TO  aury 
01  fj.adr]Tal  airrov  luavol, 
etc.  etc.) 


*  In  Mr.  Stephens'  Edition  of  the  Sealed  Book  for  the  Chancery,  the  last  letter  of 
the  word  "  Nairn"  is  printed  blue. 
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Our  Reformers  in  1549  did  well  in  adding  the  seventeenth  verse  to  the 
old  Sarum  Gospel.  It  enhances  our  idea  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the 
impression  which  it  made,  to  be  told  how  far  the  fame  of  it  spread.  Nain 
was  in  Galilee,  two  miles  from  Capernaum  (according  to  Jerome) ;  but  the 
fame  of  the  miracle  ' '  as  being  a  greater  marvel  of  power  than  any  which 
Jesus  had  previously  exhibited,"  (the  resuscitation  of  Jairus's  daughter, 
which  preceded  it  in  point  of  time,  took  place  much  sooner  after  life  was 
extinct,  for  the  corpse  was  still  in  the  death-chamber),  circulated  widely 
and  rapidly,  so  that  "His  name  was  spread  abroad,  not  only  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  in  which  the  miracle  was  wrought, 
but  throughout  Judsea  also"  ("Speaker's  Commentary,"  in  loc.) ;  and  the 
rumour  even  penetrated  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Machserus,  and  reached 
John  in  his  prison-cell  (see  v.  18).  The  addition  of  this  verse  moreover 
emphasizes  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  miracle, — its  designed  publicity. 
The  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  had  been  transacted  with  the  utmost 
privacy  (St.  Mark  v.  37,  40) ;  and  a  strict  command  had  been  issued 
"that  no  man  should  know  it"  (St.  Mark  v.  43;  St.  Luke  viii.  56), 
although  even  in  this  case  "the  fame  hereof  went  abroad  into  all  that 
land  "  (St.  Matt.  ix.  26).  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  miracle  is  wrought 
under  the  eyes  of  a  multitude  (see  the  Thought  for  Sunday)  ;  and  to  have 
forbidden  the  publication  of  it  would  have  been  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  circumstances.  The  fame  of  the  lifegiving  Saviour,  who  was  thus 
made  (even  before  His  own  Resurrection)  "a  quickening  spirit,"  flew 
around,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Like  circles  widening  round 

Upon  a  clear  blue  river, 
Orb  after  orb,  the  wondrous  sound 

Is  echoed  on  for  ever.  * 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  His  story, 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll, 
Till  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole. 8 

—This  Gospel  carries  with  it  in  its  first  verse  a  note  of  time,  referring 
to  what  precedes  it  in  St.  Luke's  narrative.  King  James's  Translators, 
adopting  the  reading  rj}  ^£T)S,  indicate  the  resuscitation  of  the  Widow's  Son 
as  having  taken  place  "the  day  after"  the  healing  of  the  centurion's 
servant.  But  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  Manuscripts 
(r<J5  ^ITJS)  which  indicates  a  connexion  of  time  by  no  means  so  strict,  has 

1  "The  Christian  Year."     (Christmas  Day.) 

a  Bishop  Heber  in  the  Hymn  "  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains." 

VOL.  II.  S 
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been  accepted  by  Bengel  and  Lachmann,  and  is  apparently  that  which 
Jerome  adopted  ;  for  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is  deinceps.  The 
Revisers  of  1881  also  prefer  this  reading,  and  render,  "It  came  to  pass  soon 
afterwards,  that  he  went  to  a  city,"  etc.  "We  can  discern  more  than  one 
contrast  between  the  miracle  wrought  on  the  centurion's  servant  and  that 
wrought  on  the  widow  of  Nain's  Son,  which  may  serve  as  mental  couplings 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  The  first  was  an  exertion  of  miraculous 
power  by  an  act  of  our  Lord's  will  in  a  place  which  He  never  visited,  and 
where  the  case  of  the  sufferer  only  came  before  Him  by  the  representations 
and  intercessions  of  friends.  In  the  second,  the  case  of  bereavement  and 
consequent  sorrow,  which  was  relieved,  was  thrown  directly  across  His 
path.  Again ;  in  the  one  case,  the  tie  which  bound  together  the  person  on 
whom  the  miracle  was  wrought,  and  the  person  interested  in  him,  was  the 
social  bond  of  master  and  servant.  In  the  other  the  tie  was  that  of 
nature, — the  relationship  of  parent  and  child.  And  again  ;  in  the  first 
miracle  no  outward  sign  of  any  kind  was  employed  (the  extraordinary 
faith  of  the  centurion  needing  none)  ;  in  the  second  Christ  "touched  the 
bier,"  thereby  arresting  the  attention,  and  probably  awakening  the 
expectations,  of  the  mourners. — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  11.  "And 
it  fortuned,  that  Jesus  went  into  a  citie."  And  so  Tyndale  before,  and 
the  Genevan  after,  Cranmer.  "Wycliffe  has,  "it  was  don  ";  the  Rhemish 
first  rendered  "it  came  to  passe."  As  early  probably  as  Cranmer's  time 
the  idea  of  chance  was  beginning  to  fade  from  the  verb  "  to  fortune, "  as 
it  has  faded  from  the  synonymous  "to  happen."  Probably  in  the  mind 
of  a  translator  of  that  day  "  it  fortuned "  was  equivalent  merely  to  "  it 
occurred,"  "  it  happened. "  We  have  the  verb  once  in  Shakspere.  Soon 
after  his  time  probably  it  died  out.  See  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
Act  V.  Scene  iv.  (last  line  but  four) ; 

"  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned." 

(2)  V.  14.  "And  he  came  nigh  and  touched  the  coffin."  The  Revisers  of 
1881  have  restored  the  "nigh,"  as  contributing  to  make  the  rendering  of 
irpoffe\6wv  slightly  more  accurate.  "Came  nigh"  had  been  already  given, 
by  Wycliffe  and  the  Rhemish  as  well  as  by  Cranmer.  But  Tyndale 
dropped  the  "nigh,"  and  in  doing  so  was  followed  by  the  Genevan  and 
Authorised. — King  James's  Translators  took  their  word  "bier"  from 
Wycliffe  ("  touched  the  bere  ").  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  the  Genevan,  and  the 
Rhemish,  all  have  "coffin."  Though  the  word  "coffin"  in  the  time  of 
the  Authorised  Version,  did  not  always  mean  a  closed  coffin,  (as  is  clear 
from  the  well-known  passage,  "  My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Cxsar," 
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compared  with  "  Look  !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through :  See 
what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made,"  etc.  [Julius  Caesar,  Act  III.  Scene  ii.]) 
yet  now  we  always  mean  by  coffin  a  chest  shut  and  nailed  down,  before  it 
is  laid  in  the  earth,  and  which,  as  it  appears  at  a  funeral,  allows  no  view 
of  the  person  of  the  deceased.  "Bier"  therefore  is  the  better  word. 
— (3)  V.  17.  "And  this  rumour  of  him  went  forth  thorowout  all  Jury." 
Tyndale,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Ehemish,  all  have  "Jewrie."  King 
James's  Translators  went  back  to  Wycliffe's  "alle  iudee,"  We  may  still 
hope  to  retain  the  word  "Jewry  "  in  the  Prayer  Book  Version  of  Ps.  IxxvL 
(v.  1).  "In  Jewry  is  God  known  :  His  Name  is  great  in  Israel."  The 
Revisers  of  1881  have  struck  it  out  from  St.  Luke  xxiii.  5  and  St.  John 
vii.  1,  in  both  which  places  of  the  Authorised  Version  it  still  lingers  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Company  may  extinguish 
it  in  Dan.  v.  13  ;  but  even  so  an  instance  of  the  word  will  still  remain  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  meaning 
merely  a  district  (whether  city  or  country),  in  which  Jews  dwell,  it  is  hardly 
as  accurate  a  rendering  as  "  Judea."  Yet  in  the  time  of  the  Authorised 
Version  it  seems  to  have  been  often  used  as  exactly  equivalent  to  Judaea. 
Thus  we  find  "Herod  the  king  of  Judea"  four  times  called  "Herod  of 
Jewry  "  by  Shakspere  ;  and  the  "wives  of  Jewry  "  who  ' '  with  their  howls 
confused"  did  "break  the  clouds  At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughter- 
men" (Henry  V.,  Act  III.  Scene  iii.)  are  evidently  the  mothers  of  "the 
children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof"  (i.e.  in 
Judea).  [See  St.  Matt.  ii.  16.]  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  however, 
(Act  IV.  Scene  vi.),  "Jewry"  is  used  more  loosely  for  Palestine; 
"  Alexas  did  revolt ;  and  went  to  Jewry  On  affairs  of  Antony."] 

Sunday. — V.  11.  "Many  of  his  disciples  went  with 
him,  and  much  people."  The  publicity  with  which  this 
miracle  of  raising  the  dead  was  wrought,  contrasts  strik- 
ingly with  the  privacy,  which  our  Lord  insisted  upon  in 
the  case  of  Jairus's  daughter.  In  that  case,  He  closed  the 
door  upon  "  the  minstrels  and  the  people  making  a  noise,"1 
and  suffered  only  the  three  chosen  Apostles,  and  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  maiden,  to  witness  the  miracle.2  Here 
the  miracle  is  wrought  "  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse, 

1  See  St.  Matt.  ix.  23,  24,  25. 
*  See  St.  Mark  v.  37,  40  ;  St.  Luke  viii.  51. 
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in  the  openings  of  the  gates," *  and  in  the  confluence  of 
two  crowds — a  crowd  of  people  who  followed  our  Lord, 
and  another  crowd  who,  in  token  of  respect  for  the  dead 
and  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  mother,  attended  the 
funeral.2  I  observe  an  exquisite  appropriateness  in  each 
miracle  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  wrought. 
There  is  a  solemn  stillness  in  the  death-chamber,  which  it 
jars  upon  us  to  disturb.  Even  sobbing,  and  wailing,  and 
loud  ebullitions  of  grief,  are  felt  to  be  somewhat  out  of 
place  ;  we  say  "  Hush  ! "  we  hurry  away  those  who  can- 
not command  their  feelings.  But  a  funeral  is  in  its  very 
nature  a  public  occasion  ;  the  period  of  domestic  seclusion 
is  ended  ;  the  corpse  is  carried  openly  to  the  grave ;  and 
whether  by  the  Service,  or  by  words  spoken  to  them,  we 
seek  to  carry  home  a  lesson  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
witness  what  is  done.  The  sermon  which  our  Lord 
preached  at  this  funeral,  and  which  impressed  all  the 
bystanders  with  awe  and  convictions,3  was  a  sermon  on 
His  sympathy  with  man's  sorrows,  and  His  power  to  save 
from  death.  The  larger  the  number  present,  the  more 
there  were  to  be  edified  by  the  sermon. — Lord,  in  every- 
thing that  Thou  doest  there  is  a  delicate  suitability  to  the 
occasion,  which  escapes  those  who  do  not  look  below  the 
surface.  And  the  same  I  observe  in  everything  that  Thou 
sayest.  "  The  Lord  God  hath  given  "  thee  "  the  tongue 
of  the  learned,  that "  thou  shouldest  "  know  how  to  speak  a 
word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary."4  I  must  bear  this 
in  mind  as  a  warning  against  separating  Scriptures  too 
much  from  their  context,  and  not  looking  at  them  in  the 
connexion  in  which  they  occur. 

Monday. — V.    12.    "  She  was   a   widow :   and   much 

1  See  Prov.  i.  21.  2  Vv.  11,  12. 

3  See  77.  16.  *  See  Isaiah  1.  4. 
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people  of  the  city  was  with  her."  This  large  attendance 
at  the  funeral  of  her  son  indicates  that  the  widow  was  a 
person  of  consideration  in  the  city, — rich,  perhaps,  and 
noble.  Another  widow,  who  came  across  our  Lord's  path 
at  a  later  period,  was  in  abject  poverty.  "  Two  mites, 
which  make  a  farthing,"  were  "  all  that  she  had,  even  all 
her  living."1  For  that  widow  the  Saviour  had  a  word  of 
commendation, — the  Divine  tribute  to  her  self-sacrificing 
munificence;  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  this  poor 
widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  all  they  which  have  cast 
into  the  treasury."2  For  this,  whose  heart  was  wrung 
with  sorrow,  He  has  a  word  of  consolation,  "  Weep  not," 
and,  since  all  God's  words  take  effect,  and  none  of  them 
is  spoken  into  the  air,  an  act  of  consolation  also ;  "  He 
delivered"  the  living  son  "to  his  mother."  Here  is 
another  instance  of  the  suitability  of  Christ's  words  and 
acts  to  their  occasion.  And  hence  also  arises  the  con- 
sideration that  riches,  rank,  influence,  though  to  many 
they  prove  such  deadly  snares,  that  our  Lord  says  "  it  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"3  yet 
may  be  possessed  in  such  a  manner  as  by  no  means  to 
shut  out  their  possessors  from  Divine  compassion  and 
Divine  consolation.  Wherever  there  is  the  open  avenue 
of  faith,  whether  in  rich  or  poor,  these  pass  into  the  soul. 
Tuesday. — V.  1 3.  "  When  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had 
compassion  on  her."  Our  Lord  usually  wrought  His 
miracles  in  answer  to  an  application  for  relief  from  the 
patient  or  his  friends,  in  order,  doubtless,  forcibly  to  impress 
upon  men  the  lesson,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find."4  It  was  not  so  here,  nor  in  the 

1  See  St  Mark  xii.  42,  44.  2  Ibid.  v.  43. 

8  St.  Mark  x.  25.  «  St.  Matt.  vii.  7  ;  St.  Luke  xi.  9. 
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case  of  the  woman  bowed  together  by  a  spirit  of  infirmity  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  whom  He  summoned 
to  Him  without  any  application  on  her  part.1  "While 
we  have  to  do  with  the  Father  of  mercies,"  says  Bishop 
Hall,  "  our  afflictions  are  the  most  powerful  suitors.  No 
prayers  can  move  Him  so  much  as  His  own  commisera- 
tion." The  cry  of  need  and  distress  is  itself  a  prayer, 
which  reaches  and  moves  the  heart  of  the  Father  of 
mercies,  even  when  it  comes  from  irrational  creatures; 
and  accordingly  we  read  of  the  young  ravens  crying  unto 
God,  and  God  giving  them  food.2  How  much  more  is  the 
cry  of  need  and  distress  a  prayer,  when  it  comes  from  a 
rational  creature  with  an  immortal  spirit ;  "  Are  ye  not 
much  better  than  they  ?"3  And  so  it  is  written ;  "  Lord, 
thou  hast  heard  the  desire  of  the  humble  "4;  and  again,  "  It 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  before  they  call,  I  will  answer."5 
— I  will  take  comfort,  then,  if  in  any  sudden  great  emer- 
gency or  trouble  I  do  not  feel  able  to  throw  my  prayers 
into  form,  am  all  abroad,  dazed,  and  stunned,  do  not  know 
what  to  pray  for.  The  mere  exposure  of  the  heart  to 
God  with  all  its  grief,  needs,  achings,  longings,  this  is 
accounted  prayer  by  my  heavenly  Father;  it  is  "the 
desire  of  the  humble,"  and  He  will  hear  it.  So  rare  were 
Christ's  miraculous  resuscitations  of  the  dead  (probably  the 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  was  the  only  one  which  had 
yet  occurred)  that  perhaps  the  widow  would  not  have 
ventured  to  ask  this.  As  there  is  an  importunity  in 
prayer,  which  God  loves,  when  the  thing  asked  for  is 
clearly  according  to  His  will,  so  there  is  a  modesty  and 
reticence  in  prayer,  which  particularly  wins  Him,  when 

1  See  St.  Luke  xiii.  11,  12,  13. 

2  See  Job  xxxviii.  41  ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  9  ;  St.  Luke  xii.  24. 
3  St.  Matt.  vi.  26.  4  Ps.  x.  17.  5  Isaiah  Ixv.  24. 
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we  merely  expose  our  needs  to  Him,  to  deal  with  us  as 
He  pleases,  feeling  that  "  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought."1 

Wednesday. — V.  13.  "When  the  Lord  saw  her,  he 
had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not." 
What  a  store  of  thought  there  is  in  these  two  short  words  ! 
What  an  essential  feature  the  miracle  would  lose,  if  they 
had  not  been  said !  First ;  we  should  have  lost  the  ex- 
pression of  the  tenderness  of  Christ  for  human  sorrow, 
which,  combined  as  it  is  with  the  exercise  of  His  power 
reaching  even  into  the  domains  of  the  dead,  is  so  peculiarly 
consolatory.  A  tenderly  sympathizing  omnipotence  is  the 
character  of  Him  "with  whom  we  have  to  do." 2  Then  again, 
secondly,  we  should  have  lost  the  precious  practical  lesson 
of  giving  relief  sympathetically,  and  with  an  expression  of 
sympathy.  Even  where  we  can  do  little  or  nothing  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  a  sufferer,  such  an  expression,  if 
genuine  (and  mourners  have  a  wonderful  instinct  for  de- 
tecting its  genuineness),  finds  its  way  to  a  sufferer's  heart 
with  a  soothing  and  healing  power.  And  then,  again, 
there  is  in  these  words  the  recognition  of  a  law,  which 
pervades  all  the  miraculous  relief  given  by  God  to  man 
— that  man  must  more  or  less  anticipate  and  expect  it, 
before  it  can  be  bestowed.  Without  hope,  without  faith, 
in  blank  despair,  he  is  not  susceptible  of  relief.  Hence, 
before  the  relief  is  administered,  something  is  said  or  done 
to  put  the  mind  on  the  alert,  to  quicken  expectation ;  "  Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole  ?  "3  "  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon 
him  with  John,  said,  Look  on  us  "4;  and  here,  the  word 
of  consolation  spoken  by  the  Wonder-worker,  and  the 
touching  of  the  bier. — Ah,  Lord,  how  profound  and  how 

1  See  Rom.  viii.  26.  2  See  Heb.  iv.  13. 

3  See  St.  John  v.  6.  *  Acts  iii  4. 
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manifold  are  the  meanings  of  Thy  slightest  word !  As 
we  may  apply  the  microscope  to  Thy  humblest  works  of 
nature,  and  discover  ever  new  wonders,  so  is  Thy  briefest 
utterance  also  inexhaustible  in  its  significance. 

Thursday. — V.  14.  "  And  he  came  and  touched  the 
bier "  (or  open  coffin).  The  following  thought  is  from 
Quesnel ;  "  Christ  touches  the  living  coffin  of  a  dead  soul, 
when  He  smites  its  body  with  some  sore  sickness,  or  its 
senses  with  certain  objects,  or  its  ears  with  certain  words, 
which  conduce  by  means  of  grace  to  its  conversion." 
There  is  here  a  wide  field  for  meditation  on  the  access 
which  God  gains  to  the  inward  (the  spirit  of  man  being 
imprisoned  in  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood)  through  the  out- 
ward. The  works  of  nature  preach  to  the  eye  ("the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament 
sheweth  his  handy- work  "1);  the  word  of  God  to  the  ear 
("  so  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God"2).  And  how  often  have  bodily  pain  and 
sickness  been  made  instrumental  in  solemnising,  softening, 
subduing  the  soul ! 

Friday. — V.  1 5.  "  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and 
began  to  speak."  In  other  miracles  of  resuscitation,  other 
symptoms  of  the  receiving  of  life  are  specified :  sneezing 
and  opening  the  eyes  in  the  case  of  the  Shunammite's 
child,3  walking  in  the  case  of  Jairus's  daughter,4  coming 
forth  from  the  sepulchre  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,5  opening 
the  eyes  in  the  case  of  Dorcas6 ;  here,  and  only  here,  we 
have  mention  of  speaking,  an  act  not  purely  physical,  but 
denoting  an  exercise  of  the  mind.  I  will  take  occasion 
to  reflect  that  the  first  act  of  the  soul,  which  is  raised  by 
the  grace  of  Christ  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of 

1  Ps.  xix.  1.  2  Kom.  x.  17.  a  See  2  Kings  iv.  35. 

4  See  St.  Mark  v.  42.         *  See  St.  John  xi.  44.       6  See  Acts  ix.  40. 
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righteousness,  is  to  confess  its  sins  to  God, — the  first 
symptom  this  of  restored  vitality.  "  While  I  held  my 
tongue  :  my  bones  consumed  away  through  my  daily  com- 
plaining." x  ..."  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  sins  unto  the 
Lord :  and  so  thou  forgavest  the  wickedness  of  my  sin."2 
On  reaching  his  home,  and  being  welcomed,  the  first  thing 
which  the  prodigal  does  is  to  say,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,"3 — the  evidence  this 
that  the  son  who  was  dead  is  alive  again.4 

Saturday. — V.  15.  "And  he  delivered  him  to  his 
mother."  It  is  very  observable  that  in  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath's  son,  of  the  Shunammite's  son,  of 
Jairus's  daughter,  and  here  also,  there  was  a  restoration  of 
a  child  to  parents,5  who  were  mourning  its  loss.  "  Wo- 
men," says  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  looking  back  at 
the  Old  Testament  resuscitations  wrought  by  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  "received  their  dead  raised  to  life  again."6  If  we 
can  augur  anything  from  these  miraculous  resuscitations, 
as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  general  resurrection,  must  we 
not  suppose,  that  one  of  those  proceedings  will  be  the 
restoration  to  their  friends  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep 
in  Jesus,  —  a  restoration  which  shall  wipe  away  the 
mourner's  tears  ?  It  is  not  only  a  deeply-seated  instinct 
of  our  nature,  but  also  several  incidental  notices  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  hold  out  this  blessed  hope  of  mutual  recog- 
nition, and  re-union  in  a  land  beyond  the  grave ;  "  them 
which  sleep  in  Jesus  shall  God  bring  with  him."7  In 
that  day  the  long  separated  brothers  shall  meet  again, 
and  greet  one  another;  as  it  is  written,  "he  went,  and 
met  him  in  the  mount  of  God,  and  kissed  him."8 

*  Ps.  xxxii.  3,  P.B.V.  »  Ps.  TTTJJ   6,  P.B.V. 

8  St.  Luke  xv.  21.  «  See  Vv.  24,  32. 

8  See  1  Kings  xvii.  23  ;  2  Kings  iv.  36  ;  St.  Luke  viii.  51,  56. 
8  Heb.  xi.  35.  7  1  Then.  iv.  14.  8  Exod.  iv.  27. 


CHAPTER  LIT. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  LUKE  xiv.  1  to  12 
(leaving  out  "And,"  and  substituting  "Jesus"  for  "he"  in  v.  1). 

1  31 1  came  to  passs,  as  3[esus  toent  into  tbe  bouse  of  one  of  tbe 
cbief  PbariseeS  to  eat  brean  on  tbe  sabbatb*nap,  tbat  tbep  toatcbeu 

2  bim.    3nn  beboln,  tbere  toaS  a  certain  man  before  bint  tobo  ban 

3  rbe  nropsie.    3nn  3!esus  anstoering,  spafee  unto  tbe  latoj-ers  ann 

4  pfjarisseeis,  siapinjj,  31*  it  latoful  to  Ijeal  on  tlje  sabbat^'Dap  f    3nD 
t$ep  t)«lD  t^jeir  peace.    3nD  $e  toofe  fttin,  ann  ijeakn  Ijim,  ann  let 

5  if) tin  go  j  ann  angtocrtu  tifjem,  paving,  ZXl'fjtclj  of  poti  sfiall  Ijatie  an 
atfjf,  or  an  ojc  fallen  into  a  pit,  ann  to  in  not  gtratg!)t=toaj>  pull  !)tm 

6  out  on  t^e  j3aM)atl)=naf>  f    3nn  t^ep  couln  not  anjitoer  !)tin  again 

7  to  tffjejse  t!jingg.    Sinn  !je  put  fort?)  a  parable  to  tifjosse  toljo  toere 
binnen,  toben  be  marfeen  b«to  tbep  cboge  out  tbe  cbief  roomjs,  gaping 

8  unto  tb.em,  OEIben  tbou  art  binnen  of  anp  man  to  a  toenning,  sit  not 
noton  in  tbe  bigbest  room,  lest  a  more  bonourable  matt  tban  tbou 

9  be  binnen  of  bint:  &nn  be  tbat  bane  tbee  ann  bint,  come  ann  sap  to 
tbee,  ©ifte  tbiS  man  place  ;  ann  tbou  begin  toitb  sbame  to  tafee  tbe 

10  lotoegt  room.    But  toben  tbou  art  binnen,  go  ann  sit  Doton  in  tbe 
lotoest  room,  tbat  toben  be  tbat  bane  tbee,  cometb,  be  map  sap  unto 
tbee,  JFrienn,  go  up  bigbet:  tben  Sbalt  tbou  ba&e  toorsbip  in  tbe 

11  presence  of  tbem  tbat  sit  at  weat  toitb  tbee.     JFor  tobosoeber 
ej;altetb  bimself,  sball  be  abasen  j  ann  be  tbat  buntbletb  bintself, 
SfjaH  be  eralten. 

[         Miss.  BAR.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  itto  tempore,  Cum         It  chanced  that  Jesus         It  came  to   pass,   as 
introisset  Jesus    in  do-     went  into  the  house  of    Jesus     went    into     the 
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mum  cujusdam  principis  one  of  the  chief  Phari-     house  of  one  of  the  chief 

Pharisseorum       sabbato  sees,  to  eat  bread  on  the     Pharisees  to   eat   bread 

manducare  panem,  etc.  sabbath  day,  etc.                 on  the  sabbath  day,  etc. 

(Vulg.    Et    factum    est  (Or.  Kai  t-ytvero  tv  T(j5 

cum   intraret    Jesus    in  i\8elv    airrbv    els    oli<6i> 

domum  cujusdam  prin-  nvos  TWV  dp-)(6vT(>3v  ru>v 

cipis  Pharisaeorum   sab-  QapiffaLw  <rap[3d.T<p 

bato  manducare  panem,  <f>ayeii>  &prov,  etc.) 
etc.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ' '  And,"  with  which  Chap.  xiv.  opens, 
should  have  been  dropped  in  the  Liturgical  Gospel.  It  connects  the 
invitation  given  to  our  Lord  by  "  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  "  with  a  plot 
of  theirs  to  get  rid  of  Him  which  had  failed,  and  the  failure  of  which  had 
doubtless  irritated  them  ;  and  thus  shows  (what  indeed  is  not  obscurely 
intimated  in  the  words  "they  watched  him,"  v.  1)  the  hypocrisy  which 
underlay  this  show  of  courtesy  and  friendliness.  (See  the  Thought  for 
Sunday.)  In  Chap.  xiii.  31,  we  read,  "The  same  day  there  came  certain 
of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto  him,  Get  thee  out,  and  depart  hence :  for 
Herod  will  kill  thee."  Herod,  already  troubled  with  alarms  of  conscience 
occasioned  by  his  murder  of  the  Baptist  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  2  ;  St.  Mark  vi. 
16),  a  crime  which  he  was  averse  to  commit  (St.  Matt  xiv.  5  ;  St.  Mark 
vi.  20),  and  to  which  he  had  been  driven  only  by  a  regard  to  his  rash  oath 
and  his  character  as  a  prince  who  kept  his  word  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  9),  was 
not  likely  seriously  to  intend  to  kill  our  Lord.  But  he  would  gladly  have 
got  rid  of  Him  out  of  his  dominions,  and  with  that  view  intrigued  with 
the  Pharisees  to  frighten  Him  away  from  the  tetrarchy.  (Similarly 
Amaziah  the  priest  of  Beth-el  had  sought  to  banish  the  prophet  Amos 
from  Beth -el,  and  to  induce  him  to  flee  into  the  land  of  Judah  and 
prophesy  there, — see  Amos  vii.  12,  13.)  Our  Lord  instantaneously  saw 
through  the  intrigue,  and  sent  a  message  to  Herod,  the  wily  "  fox "  who 
had  set  it  on  foot,  the  scope  of  which  was  that  "the  times  and  seasons" 
were  in  higher  hands  than  those  of  men  (see  Acts  i.  7),  that  when  the 
time  came  for  laying  down  His  life,  He  would  lay  it  down,  but  that,  so 
long  as  any  thing  remained  for  Him  to  do,  and  while  yet  it  was  day,  He 
must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Him  (see  St.  John  ix.  4).  To  this 
He  adds,  by  way  of  reply  to  the  hypocritical  counsellors  who  had  feigned 
a  concern  for  His  safety,  that  His  life  must  needs  be  secure  so  long  as  He 
was  not  yet  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  ever  been  the  slaughter-house  of 
God's  true  prophets  ("it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jeru- 
salem," v.  33).  Then  follows  the  pathetic  lament  over  Jerusalem,  with 
the  prediction  of  the  utter  desolation  of  the  temple  ("your  house," — no 
longer  God's,  v.  35), — words  which  would  intensify  the  bitterness  already 
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existing  towards  Him  in  the  mind  of  the  Pharisees.  The  result  was  that 
they  immediately  plotted  against  Him  in  another  form,  issuing  a  friendly 
invitation,  with  the  purpose  of  lying  in  wait  for  Him  ' '  to  catch  something 
out  of  his  mouth,  that  they  might  accuse  him"  (see  St.  Luke  xi.  54), — 
thus  entitling  themselves  to  the  appellation  of  "this  fox,"  which  our 
Lord  had  given  to  Herod,  and  which  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth 
thinks  to  have  been  intended  for  them  as  much  as  for  the  tetrarch. — 
Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  1.  "  It  chanced  that  Jesus. "  Cranmer  here 
follows  Tyndale.  "Wycliffe  has  "  it  was  don  "  ;  and  the  Genevan  was  the 
first  to  render,  "it  came  to  passe."  The  same  remark  might  be  made  of 
the  "it  chanced"  as  of  "it  fortuned"  in  the  Introduction  to  the  preced- 
ing Gospel, — that  the  idea  of  fortuitousness  had  more  or  less  worn  away 
out  of  it  in  Cranmer's  time,  and  that  the  word  was  beginning  to  be  simply 
equivalent  to  "it  occurred."  Thus  Shakspere  uses  it  more  than  half  a 
century  later ; 

"  Now  in  London  place  him 

....  and  omit 

All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanced, 

Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France." 

(HENRY  V.,  Chorus  at  the  beginning  of  Act  V.) 

(2)  V.  1.  "It  chanced  that  Jesus  went  into  the  house  .  .  .  and  they 
watched  him."  This  simple  mode  of  rendering  tv  T$  t\6elv  aMi>  efc 
O!KOV  .  .  .  Kal  avrol  %ffai>  TrapaTr}po6fj.ei>oi  avrbv  is  borrowed  from  Tyndale. 
Wycliffe  had  rendered  the  tv  T$  t\0tiv,  etc.,  rightly,  "  whanne  he  hadde 
entrid  in  to  the  hous, "  but  he  retains  the  ' '  and "  ("  and  thei  aspieden 
hym"),  making  the  English  unidiomatic.  The  Ehemish,  too,  while  giving 
"when"  in  the  former  clause,  inserts  the  "and,"  probably  because  the 
Vulgate  does  so,  "Et  factum  est  cum  intraret  Jesus  in  domuni,  etc.  .  .  . 
et  ipsi  observabant  eum."  The  Genevan  was  the  first  English  version 
which  dropped  it,  and  the  Authorised  followed  suit.  It  should  be  dropped 
in  an  idiomatic  translation.  The  redundant  "and"  is  to  be  explained  as 
arising  from  a  mixture  of  two  constructions,  the  one  that  given  by 
Crammer,  ' '  He  went  into  the  house,  AND  they  watched  him, "  the  other, 
"When  He  went  into  the  house,  they  watched  Him."  [See  Winer's 
Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  edited  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  :  1877.  Sec.  LIII.  3  (f),  and  Sec.  LXV.  3.]  (3)  V.  7.  "  He  put 
forth  also  a  similitude  to  the  ghests."  And  similarly  Tyndale  and  the 
Genevan.  "Parable"  is  here  obviously  better  than  "similitude,"  as 
being  often  used  in  a  laxer  sense.  The  parable  here  is  simply  a  moral 
instruction  (like  one  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon),  with  a  deeper  spiritual 
significance  lying  under  the  surface.  "  Claim  only  a  low  place,  and  your 
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fellow- men  will  put  you  in  a  higher. "  The  underlying  significance  is  that 
humility  of  heart  in  dealing  with  God  will  be  followed  by  exaltation.  As 
society  deals  with  those  who  profess  humility,  so  will  God  deal  with  those 
who  have  it.  This  is  the  only  "similitude."  (See  the  Thought  for 
Friday.)  (4)  V.  7.  "when  he  marked  how  they  preassed  to  be  in  the 
highest  roums."  And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.  Wycliffe,  truer  to 
the  original,  rendered,  "  hou  thei  chesen  the  first  sittynge  placis."  The 
"chose  out"  of  the  Authorised  is  truer  still  (^feX^yovTo).  (5)  V.  10. 
"Friend,  sit  up  higher."  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  rendering  of 
irpoffa.vii^-q8i  by  all  the  English  Versions  previous  to  the  Authorised,  with 
the  exception  of  Wycliffe,  who  has,  "frend  come  higer. "  The  "Amice, 
ascende  superius  "  (=  mount  higher)  of  the  Vulgate  gives  us  no  clue  to  the 
solution.] 

Sunday. — V.  1.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  went  into 
the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  to  eat  bread 
on  the  sabbath-day,  that  they  watched  him."  Our  Lord 
had  been  invited  by  this  Pharisee,  as  by  Simon  in  the 
seventh  Chapter.1  And  He  knew  that  under  the  courtesy 
there  was  latent  a  hostile  intention  ;  His  enemies  were 
seeking  to  use  His  words  and  actions  as  a  handle  against 
Him  ;  for  we  are  told  that  "  they  watched  him."  Yet  He 
did  not  decline  the  invitation,  nor  allow  "  the  eyes  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  which  rested  upon  Him  to  dry  up 
the  ever  fresh  fountain  of  His  love  "  (Eev.  Isaac  Williams). 
We  do  not  read  that  He  ever  declined  any  invitation 
which  was  addressed  to  Him. — Lord,  Thou  art  ever  more 
willing  to  be  our  guest  than  we  are  to  bid  Thee.  Thou 
proposest  Thyself  to  us  (oh,  wonderful  act  of  grace  and 
condescension  !)  as  to  Zacchseus  of  old  ;  "  To  day  I  must 
abide  at  thy  house."2  Thou  standest  at  the  door  of  our 
hearts,  and  by  Thy  voice  in  the  conscience,  by  Thy 
preached  word,  by  providences,  by  chastisements,  by 
mercies,  Thou  knockest  for  admittance.  We  have  Thine 
own  word  to  assure  us  of  Thy  longing  to  enter ;  "  If  any 
1  See  Chap.  vii.  36,  40.  8  St.  Luke  xix.  5. 
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man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to 
him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."1  It  was  in 
pledge  of  this  willingness  to  enter  into  every  heart  which 
opens  itself  to  Thee,  that,  when  even  malignant  Pharisees 
bade  Thee  to  their  houses,  Thou  didst  forthwith  cross  the 
threshold. 

Monday. — V.  2.  "  And,  behold,  there  was  a  certain 
man  before  him  which  had  the  dropsy."  This  poor  man 
did  not  solicit  a  cure.  Probably  he  dared  not  do  so  on 
the  sabbath,  and  when  on  the  premises  of  a  Pharisee. 
But  he  hoped  that,  if  he  placed  himself  in  our  Lord's  way, 
he  might  attract  His  notice,  as  so  many  other  suffering 
patients  had  done,  and  in  this  hope  he  entered  before  our 
Lord  into  the  court,  round  which  the  house  was  built,  and 
there  awaited  Him  as  He  passed  on  towards  the  dining- 
room.  And  he  gained  his  object.  "  One  in  distress  or 
infirmity  was  to  Christ  what  the  sight  of  a  great  man 
may  be  to  us,  something  that  immediately  attracted  his 
attention  "  (Isaac  Williams).  "It  suffices  oftentimes,"  says 
Quesnel,  "  that  our  misery  should  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Divine  mercy.  That  mercy  is  apt  to  prevent  us,  and, 
without  waiting  to  be  solicited,  is  disposed  to  do  us  good." 
Sometimes  our  minds  are  in  such  a  tangled  state,  that  we 
cannot  pray  in  words,  however  much  we  desire  it.  But 
we  can  at  all  events  place  ourselves  by  an  act  of  self- 
recollection  in  Christ's  Presence,  and,  as  it  were,  court 
His  eye.  He  is  prompt  to  note  such  an  act,  and  if  we 
persevere  in  it  patiently,  simply  turning  our  eyes  towards 
His  power  and  mercy  without  any  definite  petition,  He 
will  interpret  for  us  our  wishes,  and  give  the  relief  we 
need. — And,  as  another  application  of  the  same  idea,  is 
it  not  one  of  the  advantages,  which  men  reap  from  con- 

1  Rev.  iii  20. 
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scientiously  attending  Public  Worship,  that  they  thereby 
throw  themselves  as  it  were  across  Christ's  pathway, 
and  may  thus  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  blessings  which 
He  does  not  fail  to  distribute  "  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in"  His  "name"1? 

Tuesday. — V.  4.  "  And  he  took  him,  and  healed  him." 
"  He  took  him," — that  is,  took  hold  of  him,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  or  laid  His  hands  upon  him.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  significance  of  this  "taking."  Our  Lord 
sometimes  did  miracles  by  a  simple  act  of  volition,  as 
when  at  a  distance  he  healed  the  son  of  the  nobleman  of 
Capernaum,2  the  servant  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum,3 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Syro-Phoanician  woman.4  In 
such  cures  His  Divine  nature  displayed  itself;  for  God's 
will  takes  immediate  effect,  without  words  or  visible  signs, 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  His  universe.  But  in  the  greater 
number  of  His  cures,  our  Lord  used  His  hands  in  some 
form  or  other,  thus  bringing  the  patient  into  contact 
with  His  own  person.  Hereby  He  indicated  two  things. 
First ;  that  not  merely  as  God,  but  as  man  also,  He  had 
the  power  of  healing ;  for  whenever  the  will  of  man  acts 
upon  matter,  and  modifies  or  counteracts  the  forces  of 
nature,  it  is  upon  the  condition  that  he  uses  his  body ; 
without  that  instrumentality  he  can  produce  no  impression. 
Secondly ;  that  His  human  nature — of  which  His  body  was 
the  external  part  and  the  symbol — is  the  great  instrument 
of  healing,  the  means  which  He  uses  for  our  recovery.  It 
is  through  the  suffering  and  glorified  humanity  of  Christ 
that  mercy  and  salvation  pass  to  sinners;  there  is  no  other 
avenue  through  which  they  can  pass.  And  hence  it  is 

1  See  St.  Matt,  xviii.  20. 

8  See  St.  John  iv.  46,  47,  50,  53.  3  See  St.  Luke  vii.  1,  2,  3,  10. 

4  See  St.  Mark  vii.  26,  29,  30. 
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said ;  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."1 

Wednesday. — V.  5.  "  And  answered  them,  saying." 
So  above  (V.  3),  "  And  Jesus  answering  spake  unto  the 
lawyers  and  Pharisees."  But  the  lawyers  and  Pharisees 
are  not  said  to  have  put  any  question,  or  made  any 
observation.  No ;  but  they  were  watching  Him,  to  see 
how  He  would  act  in  the  matter  of  the  dropsical  man. 
And  He,  reading  their  thoughts,  made  an  answer  which 
was  exactly  to  the  point,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  if  it 
was  right  to  rescue  on  the  Sabbath  an  animal  in  distress 
— a  work  involving  some  labour,  the  bringing  of  ropes  to 
the  place,  the  adjusting  them,  the  effort  of  pulling — much 
more  must  it  be  justifiable  to  relieve  one  of  God's  rational 
creatures,  endowed  with  a  rational  soul,  especially  when 
this  latter  was  done  (as  God  does  all  things)  with  the 
utmost  ease,  promptitude,  and  freedom.2  Our  Lord,  in 
dealing  with  us,  reads  our  thoughts.  "  Unto  Him  all 
hearts  be  open,  and  every  act  of  the  will  speaketh  "3  (such 
is  the  literal  translation  of  the  words,  with  which  the  first 
Collect  in  the  Communion  Service  commences).  And 
His  "  answers  "  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture,  many  passages  of  which  come  home  to  the 
devout  and  thoughtful  student  with  such  peculiar 
appositeness  to  his  circumstances,  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  written  in  contemplation  of  his  case.  And,  indeed, 
in  the  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — who  foresaw  and  fore- 
knew all  things,  when  causing  those  words  to  be  written, 
— it  was  so. 

1  St.  John  vi.  53.  2  See  v.  5. 

3  "  Dens,  cui  omne  cor  patet,  et  omnis  voluntas  loquitur,  et  quern 
nullum  latet  secretum,  etc.  etc."  Original  of  the  Collect  for  Purity  at 
the  opening  of  the  Communion  Service  as  it  stands  in  the  Sarum 
Missal. 
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Thursday. — V.  7.  "  And  he  put  forth  a  parable  to 
those  which  were  bidden,  when  he  marked  how  they  chose 
out  the  chief  rooms."  Are  the  miracle  and  parable  of 
which  this  Gospel  consists,  strung  together  by  any  thread 
of  thought,  or  is  their  juxtaposition  merely  fortuitous  ? 
Clearly  there  is  a  deep  connexion.  The  dropsical  man 
had  attracted  our  Lord's  attention,  and  had  been  healed 
by  Him.  And  now  He  marks  among  the  guests  a  worse 
than  bodily  dropsy,  the  morbid  tumour  and  inflation  of 
pride,  which  He  addresses  Himself  to  heal  by  His  heavenly 
doctrine.  But  the  connexion  is,  I  believe,  even  deeper 
than  this.  The  Pharisees  had  shown  a  miserable  want 
of  love,  by  grudging  this  poor  patient  his  cure  on  the 
sabbath.  They  had  not  that  compassion  for  his  distress, 
which  they  would  have  shown  for  the  distress  of  an  ox 
and  ass  being  their  own  property.  Now  want  of  love 
springs  from  pride.  Pride  is  the  great  solvent  of  human 
society,  which  breaks  it  up  and  disintegrates  it.  All 
dissensions  have  their  root  in  pride.  And  therefore  the  re- 
proof of  want  of  love  is  most  appropriately  followed  by  a 
reproof  of  pride.  I  see  that,  as  it  is  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  so  it  is  (more  or  less)  with  the  whole  Scripture ; 
there  is  as  much  of  significance  and  instruction  in  the 
connexion  of  the  parts,  and  in  the  way  in  which  one  part 
opens  out  from  another,  as  in  the  parts  themselves. 

Friday. — V.  7.  "  And  he  put  forth  a  parable  to  those 
which  were  bidden,  when  he  marked  how  they  chose  out 
the  chief  rooms ;  saying  unto  them."  Our  right  under- 
standing of  what  follows  depends  upon  our  observing  that 
the  saying  is  called,  and  therefore  is  to  be  considered  as,  a 
parable — a  parable  drawn,  as  several  of  our  Lord's  are, 
from  the  ways  and  habits  of  men.  It  is  not  necessarily 
implied  in  such  a  parable  that  these  ways  of  men  are 

VOL.  II.  T 
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justifiable,  or  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  suffice  it  if  we  can 
draw  from  the  parable  a  wholesome  lesson  as  to  what 
God's  ways  may  be  expected  to  be.  In  the  Parable  of 
the  Unjust  Judge,  the  human  judge's  want  of  sympathy 
and  piety  is  by  no  means  commended  to  us  for  imitation ; 
but  the  lesson  is,  if  a  hard  and  bad  man  can  be  won  by 
importunity,  how  much  more  shall  He  be  so  won,  who  is 
"always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray"1?  Here 
the  parable  is  a  maxim  of  worldly  wisdom,  drawn  sub- 
stantially from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  which  abounds  with 
such  maxims  ;  "  Put  not  forth  thyself  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  stand  not  in  the  place  of  great  men :  for 
better  it  is  that  it  be  said  unto  thee,  Come  up  hither ; 
than  that  thou  shouldest  be  put  lower  in  the  presence  of 
the  prince  whom  thine  eyes  have  seen."2  Our  Lord  does 
not  mean,  neither  does  the  Holy  Spirit  who  spake  by 
Solomon  mean,  that  the  worldly  policy  of  putting  one's  self 
in  a  lower  place,  with  the  view  of  being  asked  to  take  a 
higher,  is  a  form  of  humility  which  ought  to  be  imitated, 
(for  indeed  it  is  no  humility  at  all,  but  only  pride  aping 
humility) ;  but  merely  that,  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  human 
society  to  place  the  unpretentious  man  lowest,  and  to 
give  pretentiousness  a  rebuff ;  so  God  in  His  eternal  king- 
dom will  assuredly  exalt  to  the  highest  places  those  who 
are  really  lowly  in  their  own  eyes,  and  abase  those  who 
have  a  high  conceit  of  their  own  goodness  and  strength. 
Thus,  incidentally,  our  Lord  teaches  us  how  to  understand 
Solomon's  Proverbs,  and  how  to  turn  every  one  of  them, — 
even  where  the  maxim  seems  thoroughly  worldly  on  the 
surface,  and  has  a  worldly  ring  about  it, — into  a  spiritual 
lesson.  "  Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's  house  ; 

1  Collect  for  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  see  St.  Luke  xviii,  1-9. 
2  Prov.  xxv.  6,  7. 
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lest  he  be  weary  of  thee,  and  so  hate  thee."1  It  is  not 
prudent,  that  is,  in  paying  a  visit,  to  outstay  your  welcome. 
But  this  is  not  all  we  are  meant  to  find  in  the  proverb. 
It,  too,  is  a  parable.  There  is  one  who  never  wearies  of 
us,  however  often  we  seek  His  Presence, — nay,  who  delights 
to  have  us  with  Him,  and  never  finds  our  visits  unseason- 
able. Barzillai  thought  he  might  be  "  a  burden  unto  my 
lord  the  king,"  if  he  went  and  lived  at  David's  court.2 
In  the  court  of  the  King  of  heaven  we  can  never  be 
burdensome. 

Saturday. — V.  11."  Whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  abased ;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted  ;" — a  maxim  which,  on  account  of  its  transcendent 
importance,  our  Lord  often  repeated.3  Here  is  a  thought 
from  Isaac  Williams ;  "  Many  are  the  forms  of  humility, 
or  the  ways  in  which  it  shows  itself,  which  our  Lord  sets 
forth  in  different  parables  ;  on  this  occasion  it  is  taking 
the  lowest  place  at  a  feast ;  at  another,  it  is  one  who  in 
prayer  stands  afar  off,  not  daring  to  lift  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven  ;  in  another,  it  is  one  who  comes  with  the  words, 
'  Father,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me 
as  one  of  thy  hired  servants' ;  in  another  parable,  it  is  one 
who  loved  much  because  he  felt  he  had  been  forgiven 
much  ;  in  another,  it  is  one  who,  even  at  the  last  Day, 
says  with  surprise,  '  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered, 
and  ministered  unto  thee  ?'  as  if  quite  unconscious  of 
any  good  in  himself  that  should  claim  so  great  a  reward. 
Many  also  are  the  examples  which  set  forth  the  same  in 
different  aspects,  but  this  one  expression  embraces  all. — 
There  seems  some  great  mystery  on  this  subject  of  humi- 

1  Prov.  xxv.  17.  2  See  2  Sam.  xix.  32,  33,  35. 

1  See  Chap,  xviii.  14  (where  the  saying  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican)  and  St.  Matt  xxiii.  12. 
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lity,  as  connected  with  our  justification,  with  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  and  our  faith.  Perhaps  the  less  we  say 
to  explain  it,  the  less  likely  shall  we  be  to  fall  into  error ; 
for  it  is  one  on  which  the  most  wise  have  fallen,  but  the 
meek  will  be  guided  aright  in  the  way  of  peace." * 

The  pride  whereby  Lucifer  fell,  and  the  profound 
humiliation  whereby  the  Son  of  God  wrought  out  human 
redemption,  connect  themselves  with  the  profoundness  and 
mysteriousness  of  this  Divine  aphorism.  On  the  one  hand, 
"  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning  !2  .  .  .  For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I 
will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the 
stars  of  God  ...  I  will  be  like  the  most  High."  On  the 
other,  "  Who  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men  :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  him."3 

1  "Sermons  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams, 
B.D."    Vol.  II.,  p.  216.     (Rivingtons,  1875.) 

2  Isaiah  xiv.  12  13, 14.  3  Phil.  ii.  7,  8,  9. 
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THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  MATT.  xxii.  34  to  the  end 
(omitting  "But,"  and  substituting  "Jesus"  for  "he"  in  v.  34). 

34       CHljen  tlje  Pharisees  fian  Tjearn  tljat  3!esus  fan  put  rfa  Sannuces 
85  to  silence,  tfap  inere  gatfaren  together.    ^Efjen  one  of  tfam,  tufa  luas 

36  a  latoper,  asfcen  tym  a  question,  tempting  Ijim,  ann  Saping,  faster, 

37  oifncfj  is  tfje  great  commannment  in  tfje  lato  f    J  csus  sain  unto  $im, 
tEfau  sfalt  lobe  tl;e  JLotn  t!)j  ©on  ioitT)  all  tTjp  ^fjeart,  ann  toit^  all 

38  t^p  soul,  ann  toitfj  aH  t^p  minn.    ®bt^  i*  tlje  first  ann  great  com* 

39  mannment.    3nn  t!)e  geconn  is  like  unto  it,  tEfjott  sfjalt  lobe  tl>p 

40  neighbour  as  tfjp  self.    9Dn  tljese  ttoo  commannmentjj  ^jang  all  tlie 

41  latn  ann  t^e  prophets.    TOfjile  ttie  Pharisees  toere  gatberen  togetljer, 

42  3IeSuS  as%en  Hicm,  saving,  KUjat  tljtnfe  pe  of  Christ  r~  tofjose  Son  is 

43  $e  ?    ?Tl)ep  sap  unto  Ijim,  Cl)e  son  of  Datoin.    !^)e  saitlj  unto  tfjem, 

44  ipoto  tfjen  Dorl)  Dabin  in  Spirit  call  inm  Lore,  saping,  CTljc  iLorn 
Sain  unto  mp  JLorn,  %it  tljou  on  mp  rigljt  Ijann,  till  31  make  tfiine 

45  enemies  tTjp  footstool  •?    31f  Dabin  tljen  call  ^>im  JLorn,  ^oto  is  $e 

46  T)is  Son  f    2nn  no  man  toas  able  to  ansuicr  fjim  a  inorn,  neitlicr 
nurst  anp  man  (from  tljat  nap  fort!))  ask  fynt  anp  moe  questions. 


[         Miss.  SAR. 

In  illo  tempore,  Acces- 
serunt  ad  Jesum  Phari- 
saei ;  et  interrogavit  eum 
unus  ex  eis  legis  doctor, 
etc.  ( Vvlg.  Pharissei 
autem  audientes  qu6d 
silentium  imposuisset 
Sadducaeis,  convenerunt 
inunum:  Et  interrogavit 
eum  unus  ex  eis,  etc.) 


1559. 

When  the  Pharisees 
had  heard  that  Jesus 
had  put  the  Sadduces  to 
silence,  they  came  to- 
gether, etc. 


1662  S.B. 

When  the  Pharisees 
had  heard  that  Jesus 
had  put  the  Sadduces 
to  silence,  they  were 
gathered  together.  (Or. 
01  5£  Qapiffaioi,  dicoi'- 
ffavrfs  tin  t(f>ijj.uffe  rovt 
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The  loss  of  the  "But,"  with  which  v.  34  commences,  is  not  much  felt, 
because  v.  34  itself  contains  an  explicit  reference  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Sadducees  which  had  just  preceded.  Our  Gospel  contains  the  last  of  a 
series  of  questions  put  to  our  Lord,  the  three  first  of  which  were  hostile  in 
intent.  The  first  (Chap.  xxi.  23)  was  from  the  ecclesiastical  heads  of  the 
people,  "the  chief  priests  and  the  elders,"  as  to  the  authority  under  which 
He  was  acting  in  cleansing  the  temple,  etc. — The  second  was  from  a  mixed 
deputation  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians  (Chap.  xxii.  15,  16),  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  giving  tribute  to  Caesar.  — an  acknowledgment  of  the  Roman 
supremacy,  which  the  first  repudiated  on  the  theocratic  ground,  and  the 
second  on  the  secular  ground  of  still  maintaining  such  vestiges  of  a 
national  polity  and  independence,  as  the  rule  of  the  Herodian  princes 
seemed  to  offer.  The  third  was  from  the  rationalistic  party  of  the  day, 
the  Sadducees  (Chap.  xxii.  23),  as  to  the  domestic  relations  in  the  future 
state  of  parties  who  had  been  more  than  once  married.  In  answering 
this  question  our  Lord's  profound  argument  from  the  Book  of  Exodus  in 
proof  of  the  Resurrection  made  its  mark  on  the  mind  of  at  least  one  of  the 
hearers.  One  of  the  scribes,  who  had  heard  them  reasoning  together, 
"perceived  that  He  had  answered  them  well"  (see  St.  Mark  xii.  28). 
That  scribe, — the  "lawyer"  of  St.  Matt.  xxii.  35 — impressed  by  what  he 
had  heard,  and  dropping  all  hostile  intent,  proceeded  to  put  to  Him  a 
question  which  had  perplexed  rival  theological  schools,  with  a  sincere 
intent  of  eliciting  the  true  solution.  "Here,  as  in  St.  Luke  x.  25,  the 
expression  tempting  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  evil  intention.  It 
simply  means  'trying  Him' — endeavouring  to  test  His  wisdom  as  a 
teacher."  ("Speaker's  Commentary,"  in  loc. ;  and  see  the  Thought  for 
Sunday). — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  F.  35.  "And  one  of  them  which 
was  a  doctor  of  the  law."  And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Rhemish.  Wycliffe 
has,  "a  teacher  of  the  lawe  ;"  the  Genevan,  "an  exponder  of  the  la  we." 
The  Revisers  of  1881  have  retained  the  "lawyer"  of  the  Authorised 
Version,  probably  because  thus  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  VO/J.IK(>S 
(the  word  used  here)  and  vofj.o6iddaKa\os,  a  word  found  only  once  in  the 
Gospels  (St.  Luke  v.  17)  but  occurring  again  Acts  v.  34  (of  Gamaliel)  and 
1  Tim.  i.  7  ("desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law").  (2)  V.  36.  "Which 
is  the  greatest  commandment  in  the  law?"  and  again  v.  38,  "This  is 
the  first  and  greatest  commandment."  So  stand  the  words  in  the  Photo- 
zincographed  facsimile  of  the  Black-Letter  Prayer  Book  of  1636  [39  ?], 
in  which  were  entered  the  corrections  of  1662.  But  in  Cranmer's  Bible 
we  have  the  positive  in  both  cases. — "greate. "  The  copy  I  consult  is 
that  in  Bagster's  Hexapla,  which  (we  are  told  on  p.  161)  was  "reprinted 
from  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition,  1539."  And  the  edition  of  154] 
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has  "great"  also. — I  note  therefore  this  discrepancy  between  Cranmer's 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  as  it  was  first  published,  and  as  portions 
of  it  were  transferred  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1549,  ten  years 
afterwards.  — (3)  V.  43.  "  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord  ? " 
And  so  all  the  English  versions  including  the  Authorised.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  Revisers  of  1881  to  insert  the  definite  article,  "  How  then  doth 
David  in  the  Spirit?"  etc.  Eph.  ii.  22;  vi.  18,  and  Col.  i.  8,  furnish 
other  instances  in  which  after  a  preposition  the  word  IlveS/to.,  though 
denoting  the  Holy  Spirit,  loses  the  definite  article.  (See  "Winer's  Grammar 
of  New  Testament  Greek,  Ed.  Moulton.  Part  III.  Sec.  xix.  p.  151.)] 

Sunday. — Yv.  35,  36.  "Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a 
lawyer,  asked  him  a  question,  tempting  him,  and  saying, 
Master  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?" 
That  this  question  was  not  put  captiously,  or  with  the 
intention  of  "  entangling  our  Lord  in  His  talk"  (like  those 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  Chapter1),  is  clear  from  the  fuller 
account  of  the  incident  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  who  tells 
us  that  this  lawyer  was  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
answer  which  had  been  given  to  the  Sadducees,2  and 
afterwards  with  the  wisdom  of  that  which  was  given 
to  himself,3  and  that  our  Lord  told  him  that  he  was 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.4  Just  as  the  queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  Solomon's  court  "to  prove  him  with  hard 
questions,"5  desirous  of  making  experiment  for  herself  of 
his  extraordinary  wisdom,  the  report  of  which  had  reached 
her  in  her  own  land 6 ;  so  this  lawyer,  having  had  one 
specimen  of  Christ's  wisdom,  desired  to  make  a  further 
exploration  in  that  mine.  I  must  beware,  in  my  study 
of  God's  word,  of  raising  questions  of  mere  curiosity ;  and 
far  be  it  from  me  at  all  times  to  raise  captious  and  sceptical 
questions,  seeking  as  it  were  "  to  entangle"  Holy  Scripture 

1  See  w.  15,  17,  23-29.  a  See  St.  Mark  xii.  28. 

8  See  St.  Mark  xii.  32,  33.  4  V.  34. 

5  See  1  Kings  x.  i.  •  Sec  w.  6,  7. 
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"  in  its  talk"  ;  but  if  in  some  passages  I  have  had  glimpses 
opened  to  me  of  a  rich  vein  of  spiritual  wisdom  lying 
under  the  surface,  I  shall  do  well  to  search  more  deeply 
for  edification  in  a  mine  which  has  already  yielded  it. 
Let  my  simple  desire  in  searching  Holy  Scripture  be  to 
make  experience  of  a  truth  and  a  wisdom,  of  the  existence 
of  which  I  am  well  persuaded,  and  have  had  an  inkling, — 
to  be  able  to  say,  "  Like  as  we  have  heard,  so  have  we 
seen,"1  "It  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard  of  ...  thy 
wisdom,"2 — and  I  shall  assuredly  find  on  further  explora- 
tion that  "the  half  was  not  told  me,"3  that  in  God's 
written,  as  in  His  Personal  Word,  "  are  hid  all  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  knowledge."4 

Monday. — V.  3  7.  "  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God."  It  has  been  well  said ;  "  Love 
is  the  most  personal  of  all  affections.  One  may  fear  an 
event,  one  may  hope  for  an  event,  one  may  rejoice  in  an 
event;  but  one  can  love  only  a  person."5  Thus  the  fact 
that  we  are  bidden,  as  the  most  fundamental  of  all  duties, 
to  love  God, — this  of  itself  shows  the  personality  of  God, 
just  as  the  precept  not  to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit6  proves 
the  personality  of  the  Comforter ;  for  how  can  we  grieve  an 
influence  or  an  emanation  ?  If  the  Holy  Spirit  is  capable 
of  being  grieved,  He  must  be  a  Divine  Person.  Those 
who  deny  the  Personality  of  God,  conceiving  of  Him  as 
the  aggregate  of  all  natural  powers  or  forces,  or  as  a  certain 
tendency  in  human  affairs  which  makes  for  righteousness, 
not  only  degrade  Him  below  the  level  of  His  rational 
creatures,  but  rob  Him  of  the  highest  tribute  which  those 

1  See  Ps.  xlviii.  7,  P.B.V. 

2  See  1  Kings  x.  6  ;  and  see  also  St.  John  iv.  42. 

3  See  1  Kings  x.  7.  4  Col.  ii.  3. 

8  Dr.  David  Brown's  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospels." 
6  See  Eph.  iv.  30. 
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creatures  can  make  to  Him, — love  and  trust.  To  know 
that  in  the  long  run  virtue  will  meet  with  its  reward,  and 
vice  with  its  penalty, — because  the  system  of  human  affairs 
naturally  works  itself  out  in  these  results, — is  but  a  feeble 
moral  restraint  on  those  who  are  bent  on  doing  evil.  But 
to  be  assured  that  a  Personal  All-Seeing  Judge  "shall 
bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil,"1  is  a  formidable 
sanction  of  morality,  and  much  less  easily  evaded. — 0  my 
God,  quicken  my  sense  of  Thy  personality ;  for  such  a 
sense  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  spiritual  life  ! 

Tuesday. — V.  37.  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind."  By  the  "  heart"  I  understand  the  moral 
powers, — the  conscience,  and  the  will.  Am  I  loving  God 
with  these  ?  Conscience  is  as  the  eye  of  the  soul,  which 
receives  the  light  of  heaven.  Am  I  admitting  that  light 
freely,  or  partially  excluding  it,  on  account  of  some  un- 
worthy bias  or  prepossession  of  the  will  ?  And  again, 
have  I  in  my  will  no  reserves  with  God  ?  Am  I  heartily 
willing  to  surrender  everything  on  which  He  lays  His  ban, 
to  adopt  into  my  practice  everything  which  He  bids  me 
do  ?  The  "  soul"  is  the  seat  of  feeling  and  emotion.  Is 
there  fervour  and  enthusiasm  in  my  service  of  God  ?  or, 
while  my  religion  is  an  outward  restraint  on  me,  does  it 
lack  warmth  and  glow, — that  warmth  which  can  only  be 
given  by  a  grateful  sense  of  the  love  which  has  been 
shown  to  me  ?  By  the  "  mind"  is  meant  the  intelligence, 
— the  reflective  and  reasoning  powers.  God  has  made  us 
reasonable  creatures,  and  will  therefore  not  have  from  us 
a  blind  devotion,  but  a  reasonable  service.  Do  I  yield  to 
Him  the  love  of  the  reason,  submitting  my  reason  to  the 

1  Eccles.  xii.  14. 
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dictates  of  His  word,  and  acquiescing  in  mysteries  as 
the  necessary  condition  of  a  Divine  Kevelation;  but 
still  seeking  light,  where  it  may  be  had,  and  striving  to 
grow  in  knowledge  as  well  as  in  grace  ?  Will,  emotion, 
intelligence,  are  a  trinity  of  faculties  in  man,  and  the 
Holy  Trinity  must  be  adored  and  loved  with  one  and  all 
of  them. 

Wednesday. — V.  39.  "And  the  second  is  like  unto 
it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Love  to 
God  involves  and  contains  in  itself  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour, just  as  sunlight  contains  in  itself  moonlight.  Moon- 
light is  sunlight,  only  coming  to  us  not  direct  from  the 
sun,  but  reflected  by  the  moon.  And  so  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  if  true,  is  the  love  of  God's  image  and  handi- 
work in  our  neighbour ;  and  accordingly  it  is  said,  "  Every 
one  that  loveth  him  that  begat  loveth  him  also  that  is 
begotten  of  him.  By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the 
children  of  God,  when  we  love  God."1  Nevertheless  our 
Saviour,  the  Personal  Word  of  God,  and  the  written  Word 
of  God  everywhere,  seem  to  consider  that  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  however  much  involved  in  the  love  of  God, 
requires  a  distinct  and  separate  statement, — it  would  not 
do  to  leave  so  weighty  a  matter  to  inference.  Our  Lord 
is  only  asked  which  is  the  greatest  commandment  in  the 
law.  He  indicates  which  it  is ;  but  goes  on  at  once,  and 
in  the  same  breath,  to  add,  "And  the  second  is  like 
unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." — 
What  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  tendency 
of  the  heart  to  evade  what  is  difficult  to  flesh  and 
blood,  is  shown  in  God's  Word !  We  are  justified 
by  faith,  and  living  faith  involves  works,  just  as  a 
living  fruit-tree  will  certainly  bring  forth  fruit  in  its 

1  1  John  v.  1,  2. 
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season.  But  there  are  many  human  theologians,  who, 
if  they  mention  good  works  at  all,  mention  them  only  in  a 
parenthesis,  or  as  a  corollary,  and  huddle  them  away  out 
of  sight  as  soon  as  possible.  Not  so  the  Bible.  Our  Lord, 
St.  Paul,  St.  James,  all  press  good  works,  moral,  social, 
political,  with  emphasis  and  in  detail.  Though  virtually 
wrapped  up  in  faith,  they  require  distinct  and  independent 
pressing. 

Thursday. — V.  39.  "As  thyself."  It  is  observable 
that  the  love  of  self,  which  rests  upon  the  same  ground 
with  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  (for  it  is  God's  image  in 
ourselves,  no  less  than  in  our  neighbour,  which  we  are  to 
love)  is  prescribed  by  inference  only,  and  not  directly ; 
for  the  reason  no  doubt  that  it  is  sufficiently  secured  by 
the  constitution  of  our  nature ;  for  where  is  the  man  that 
does  not  seek  good  to  himself,  and  is  not  alive  to  his  own 
interests  ?  It  is,  however,  prescribed  inferentially  ;  for  if 
we  are  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  that  implies 
that  we  are  to  love  ourselves  as  our  neighbour.  Again, 
self-love  is  constantly  appealed  to  in  Scripture,  whenever 
punishment  is  threatened  against  wrong-doing,  and  "the 
hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven"1  is  proposed  as  the 
recompence  of  virtue  and  constancy,  which  appeal  would 
not  be  made,  if  self-love  were  not  designed  to  actuate  us. 
And  when  the  Apostle  says  that  grace  teaches  us  to  "  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world,"2  it 
is  plain  that  the  first  word  expresses  our  duty  to  self,  the 
second  that  to  our  neighbour,  the  third  that  to  God. 
Rational  self-love, — the  self-love  which  seeks  supremely 
heavenly  blessedness,  and  shuns  supremely  God's  wrath 
and  everlasting  damnation, — is  by  no  means  more  pre- 
valent among  men,  as  Bishop  Butler  intimates,  than  it 
1  See  Col.  i.  5.  2  Sec  Tit.  ii.  11,  12. 
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ought  to  be.1  When  people,  making  an  intellectual  con- 
fusion between  selfishness  and  self-love,  strive  and  strain 
to  get  rid  of  self  altogether  (as  one  of  their  phrases  is),  a 
thing  which  the  constitution  of  their  nature  prevents  their 
doing,  their  piety  degenerates  into  a  morbid  pietism. — 0 
Lord,  among  the  manifold  perversions  of  religion  which 
now  everywhere  abound,  keep  me  sound  in  faith  and 
practice ! 

Friday.  —  Vv.  41,  42.  "While  the  Pharisees  were 
gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  them,  saying,  What  think 
ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  son  is  he  ? "  I  recognise  a  deep 
connexion  between  this  question  as  proposed  by  Christ, 
and  the  answer  which  He  had  just  given  on  the  subject 
of  "  the  great  commandment."  The  lawyer,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  St.  Mark,  manifested  a  cordial  approval  of 
our  Lord's  doctrine  that  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour  was  "  more  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrifices,"  and  was  told  by  our  Lord  that  he  was  "not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 2  "  Not  far,"  because 
he  fully  appreciated  the  nature  and  extent  of  God's 
requirements,  and  doubtless  was  earnestly  praying  and 
honestly  striving  to  come  up  to  them.  But  why  was  he 
not  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  What  he  wanted,  in  order 

1  "Self-love  in  its  due  degree  is  as  just  and  morally  good,  as  any 
affection  whatever.  .  .  .  Neither  does  there  appear  any  reason  to  wish 
self-love  were  weaker  in  the  generality  of  the  world  than  it  is.  ...  Upon 
the  whole,  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  to  cultivate  within  them- 
selves the  principle  of  self-love  ;  if  they  were  to  accustom  themselves  often 
to  set  down  and  consider,  what  was  the  greatest  happiness  they  were 
capable  of  attaining  for  themselves  in  this  life,  and  if  self-love  were  so 
strong  and  prevalent,  as  that  they  would  uniformly  pursue  this  their  sup- 
posed chief  temporal  good,  without  being  diverted  from  it  by  any  parti- 
cular passion  ;  it  would  manifestly  prevent  numberless  follies  and  vices. " 
— Preface  to  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons.  Pp.  xxv. ,  xxvi.  [Oxford  :  Univer- 
sity Press,  MDCCCL.]  2  See  St.  Mark  xii.  32,  33,  34. 
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to  be  within  it,  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine- 
Human  Saviour, — and  a  looking  for  salvation  to  the 
power  and  sympathy  given  Him  by  His  composite  nature. 
The  lawyer  (and  the  better  class  of  Jews  generally,  whom 
he  represented)  were  "  going  about  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness  " ;  and  they  were  therefore  to  be  taught  that 
"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  believeth,"  and  that  salvation  was  to  be  had  only 
by  confessing  Him  with  the  mouth,  and  believing  in  Him 
in  the  heart.1 — 0  my  Lord,  grave  upon  my  heart  this  last 
lesson  of  Thy  public  ministry  to  the  Jews,  that  no  mere 
moral  striving  can  bring  me  to  God,  without  looking  to 
Thee,  who  in  Thine  own  Person  hast  fulfilled  the  law. 

Saturday. — Vv.  43,  44,  45.  "He  saith  unto  them, 
How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying,  The 
LORD  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  If  David  then  call 
him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son  ?"  Let  me  not  think  that 
the  calling  Jesus  Lord  (as  David  did  by  anticipation)  is 
an  easy  thing, — the  mere  verbal  recitation  of  a  formulary. 
David  himself  only  did  it  "  in  spirit,"2  that  is,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  when  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  inspiration. 
That  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  was 
revealed  to  St.  Peter,  not  by  flesh  and  blood,  but  by 
Christ's  Father  in  heaven.3  And  St.  Paul  expressly  lays 
down,  as  a  principle  for  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of 
an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  "  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is 
the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."4  Have  I  been  brought 
to  a  deep  internal  conviction  of  this  great  truth  by  an 

1  See  Rom.  x.  3,  4,  9,  10. 

2  The  rendering  of  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  is  ;  "  How  then  doth 
David  in  the  Spirit  call  him  Lord  ?" 

3  See  St.  Matt.  xvi.  16,  17.  *  Cor.  xii.  3. 
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operation  upon  my  heart  and  conscience  ?  Should  I  be- 
lieve it  and  confess  it,  even  if  all  the  society  around  me 
disclaimed  all  participation  in  the  conviction,  and  made 
my  avowal  of  it  a  reason  for  ridiculing  and  persecuting 
me  ?  And  am  I  confessing  Jesus  as  my  Lord,  by  actively 
obeying  His  every  precept,  by  submitting  with  cheerful 
and  thankful  heart  to  His  every  dispensation  ?  To  con- 
fess with  the  mouth  only  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Lord,"  is 
nothing.  To  make  the  avowal  with  the  mind  is  not 
enough  ;  mental  conviction  may  be  produced  by  evidence  ; 
and  evidence  may  be  set  before  us  by  our  fellow-men. 
The  moral  powers,  the  conscience,  heart,  and  will,  must  be 
the  seat  of  the  avowal.  How  much  have  these  moral 
powers  had  to  do  with  my  profession  of  Christianity  ? 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  NINETEENTH 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  MATT.  ix.  1  to  9 
(substituting  the  name  "Jesus"  for  "And  he"  in  v.  1). 

1  3ksus  entren  into  a  sbip,  aim  passen  otoet,  ana  came  into  bis  ohm 

2  cttp.    3nn  beboln,  tbep  brougbt  to  bint  a  man  stcfe  of  tfje  palsie, 
Iping  on  a  ben.    3nn  3|esus  seeing  tfjeir  faitb,  sain  unto  tbe  sick  of 

3  tbe  palsie,  %on,  be  of  goon  cbeer,  tbp  sins  be  forgiben  tbee.    ann 
ietjoln,  certain  of  tlje  %ctt6e£!  jSaiu  toit^tn  tljemsieltej!,  Cfjte  man 

4  WagpfjemetT).    3nu  31esms!  fenotoing  t^eit  tTjoug^tss,  gain,  EEl^erefote 

5  tljinft  ^e  ei)il  in  pour  fjeartst  t     Jfor  tofjetfter  i&  easier  to  jsap,  C!)p 

6  gtn0  be  forgtben  tfjee  f  or  to  jsap,  arise,  ann  toalfe  f    T3ut  tljat  pe 
map  fenoto  rtat  t^e  %>on  of  man  ^at!)  potoer  on  eartT)  to  forgibe  sing, 
(rten  saitf)  be  to  tbe  ssicfe  of  tbe  paljsie)  arise,  tafee  up  tty  ben,  ann 

7  go  *into  tbtne  bouse.     3nn  be  arose,  ann  neparten  to  bis  bouse. 

8  TBut  toben  tbe  multitune  saiu  it,  tbep  marijellen,  ann  glortfien  ©on, 
tobo  ban  giten  sucb  potoer  unto  men. 

Miss.  SAR  1549.                               1662  S.B. 

In   ttlo   tempore,   As-  Jesus    entred  into    a         Jesus    entred  into    a 

cendens  Jesus  in  navicu-  ship,  and   passed   over,     ship,  and   passed   over, 

lam     transfretavit,      et  and  came  into  his  own     and  came  into  his  own 

venit  in  civitatem  suam,  city,  etc.                              city,    etc.       (Or.     Ka2 

etc.     (Vulg.  Et  Ascend-  ^u/3dy     els     rb     ir\o~.ov, 

ens  in  naviculam,  trans-  dieirtpao-e,  Kal  TjKdev  eh 

fretavit,  et  venit  in  civi-  rijv  idiav  ir6\u>. ) 
tatem  suam,  etc. ) 

The  connexion  of  v.  1  with  the  preceding  Chapter,  indicated  by 
"And"  (which  has  unfortunately  been  dropped  in  the  Liturgical  Gospel) 
is  so  close  that  Dean  Mansel  ("Speaker's  Commentary,"  in  loc.)  thinks 
that  this  verse  "should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  Chapter,  as 

*  In  Mr.  Stephens'  Edition  of  the  Sealed  Book  for  the  Chancery  the  first  letter  of 
the  word  "into"  (in  "into  thine  house")  is  printed  blue. 
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being  properly  connected  with  the  previous  narrative."  It  was  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  Gergesenes,  who  had  been  panic-stricken  by  the 
casting  out  of  the  devils  into  the  swine,  and  who  also  doubtless  were 
under  apprehensions  of  a  further  loss  of  property,  should  this  Wonder- 
worker continue  in  their  district,  that  our  Lord  re-embarked  (see  Chap, 
viii  18),  and  crossed  again  to  the  Western  side  of  the  lake; — "And, 
behold,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus  :  and  when  they  saw  him, 
they  besought  him  that  he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  Chap.  viii. 
last  verse.  The  Lord  took  them  at  their  word,  and  removed  from  them  the 
Divine  Presence,  of  which  in  a  low  panic,  and  a  still  lower  clinging  to 
their  earthly  possessions,  they  had  shown  themselves  so  unworthy.  "  He 
obtrudes  not  His  blessings  on  the  unwilling,"  says  Bengel.  Nevertheless, 
as  this  incomparable  Commentator  does  not  omit  to  notice,  the  Lord  in 
judgment  remembered  mercy,  and  made  provision  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  Gergesenes  by  sending  back  to  his  home  one  of  the  restored 
demoniacs,  and  bidding  him  "show  how  great  things  God  had  done  unto 
him."  And  the  man  published  his  recovery  by  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour 
"throughout  the  whole  city"  (see  St.  Luke  viii.  38,  39).  Another  very 
beautiful  remark  of  Bengel's  upon  the  first  verse  of  this  Gospel  is  that  our 
Lord's  habit  of  not  staying  very  long  in  any  one  place  tended  to  kindle  in 
people's  hearts  a  more  ardent  desire  of  His  Presence.  — The  text  of  Stephens' 
3d  Edition  (of  1550),  which  is  "presumed  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Translators  of  1611 "  (see  Archdeacon  Palmer's  "Greek  Testament  with  the 
Revisers'  Readings"),  exhibits  the  definite  article  before  the  word  "ship," — 
"And  he  entered  into  the  ship," — the  ship  being  that  which  Christ  had 
virtually  ordered,  when  giving  "commandment  to  depart  unto  the  other 
side"  (Chap.  viii.  18)  and  in  which  He  had  crossed  the  lake  (Chap.  viii. 
23),  and  had  been  beset  by  the  tempest  (Chap.  viii.  24), — "the  walking 
school,"  as  Bengel  so  beautifully  terms  it,  "in  which  the  disciples  were 
much  more  solidly  instructed,  than  if  they  had  lived  under  the  roof  of 
a  college  without  any  anxiety  and  temptation."  [See  our  Thoughts  on 
the  Gospel  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany.'] — Translation  of 
1540.  (1)  V.  2.  "And  when  Jesus  saw  the  faith  of  them."  And  so 
Wycliffe  and  Tyndale.  A  little  more  emphasis  than  in  the  Authorised 
Version  is  thus  given  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  faith  of  the  sufferer's 
friends,  not  of  himself,  that  our  Lord  took  note  of.  The  Genevan  first 
gave  "seeing  their  faith."  [See  the  Thought  for  Monday.]  (2)  V.  4. 
"And  when  Jesus  saw  their  thoughts."  The  five  English  versions  before 
the  Authorised  give  "had  seen"  or  "saw,"  showing  that  their  translators 
adopted  the  reading  ift&v.  This  too  is  the  reading  adopted  in  the  Vulgate, 
which  has,  "Et  cum  vidissct  Jesus  cogitationes  eorum,  dixit. "  But  King 
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James's  Translators  in  1611  must  have  adopted  the  reading  ei'Sws  (which 
is  that  of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  Manuscripts).  And  the  Revisers  of 
1881  have  kept  them  countenance,  giving  "Tcnvwing  their  thoughts" 
in  their  text,  though  their  margin  informs  us  that  "Many  ancient  authori- 
ties read  seeing."  This  brings  us  across  the  question  what  text  was 
adopted  by  the  Translators  of  1611.  And  the  answer  given  to  this 
question  in  the  Preface  of  the  Revised  Version  is  that  "their  chief  guides 
appear  to  have  been  the  later  editions  of  Stephanus  and  of  Beza  and  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  Complutensian  Polyglott."  A  reference  to  Arch- 
deacon Palmer's  work  ("  The  Greek  Testament  with  the  Revisers'  Readings ' ') 
will  show  that  iSuv,  not  etSws,  was  the  reading  of  Stephanus's  third  edition 
(of  1550),  the  readings  of  which  are  "presumed,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Translators  of  1611."  Why 
in  the  case  before  us  they  did  NOT  accept  the  reading  of  Stephanus,  but 
were  the  first  English  translators  to  reject  it,  and  what  edition  (or  editions) 
of  their  day  exhibit  eiSws,  I  must  leave  to  persons  versed  in  such  subjects 
to  say.  Apart  from  any  question  of  the  reading,  "seeing"  seems  to  give 
a  livelier  idea  of  the  Saviour's  intuition  into  the  heart  than  knowing. 
(3)  V.  6.  "  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Sonne  of  man  hath  power  to 
forgive  sinnes  in  earth."  Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  and  the  Genevan,  as  well  as 
Cranmer,  have  all  this  order  of  the  words,  and  "in"  instead  of  "on" 
(see  tiri  TT}S  7775  rendered  "  in  earth  "  by  the  Authorised  Version  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  St.  Matt.  vi.  10,  St.  Luke  xi.  2).  As  to  the  order  of  the 
words,  it  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  order  in  which  the  Authorised 
Version  places  them  is  doubtless  the  true  one — "that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins. "  One  might  readily  suppose  that 
the  glorified  and  exalted  Son  of  man  possessed  this  power.  But  He 
claims  while  upon  earth,  in  a  body  of  humiliation,  to  have  the  right  to 
exercise  it.] 

Sunday. — V.  2.  "  And,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man 
sick  of  the  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed."  The  word  translated 
"  brought  is  a  sacrificial  word,  and  might  be  rendered, 
"  They  offered  to  him."  Many  times  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  it  is  used  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic 
law;1  and  in  the  Gospels  also  it  is  applied  to  the  gold 
and  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  which  the  wise  men  pre- 

1  Thus  v.  1  (foa  vpoff<f>^py  5upd  re  /cai  6v<rtas  inrtp  d/tapriaJf),  and  v.  3, 
7  ;  viii.  3,  4  ;   ix.  7,  9,  14,  25,  28  ;  x.  1 ;  xi.  4,  17,  etc. 
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sented  to  the  infant  Saviour,1  and  to  the  offerings  made 
in  the  Jewish  Temple, — "then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."2 
The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  offer  sacrificially  any  muti- 
lated or  defective  victim ;  "  If  ye  offer  the  blind  for 
sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil  ?  and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick, 
is  it  not  evil?"3  But  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  young  children4  were  offered  or  presented  to  our 
Lord,  as  to  One  whose  heart  brimmed  over  with  sympathy 
and  compassion  for  every  malady  and  infirmity ;  and  the 
offering  was  most  acceptable;5  for  he  loved  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ministering  relief  to  man  and  of  furthering  God's 
glory  thereby.6  Not  one  such  offering  did  He  reject ; 
not  one  of  "  the  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed "  patients, 
whom  "  the  multitudes  cast  down  at "  His  "  feet,"7  did  He 
send  away  without  the  healing,  for  which  his  friends  sued 
on  his  behalf, — sued  sometimes  without  words,  merely 
leaving  them  in  their  misery  exposed  to  the  Saviour's 
eye. — One  great  lesson  of  this  narrative  is,  that  we  may 
do  much  for  friends  in  trouble  or  misfortune,  and  even 
for  such  persons  among  our  acquaintance,  as,  not  re- 
cognising their  need  of  spiritual  healing,  do  not  come  to 
Christ  on  their  own  account.  We  may  take  them  up  in 
the  arms  of  prayer,  and  bear  them  into  the  Lord's  pre- 
sence, and  commend  their  wants,  infirmities,  and  sorrows, 
to  Him  earnestly  and  perseveringly.  To  do  so  were  an 
exercise,  not  of  faith  only,  but  of  love.  And  faith  and 

1  St.  Matt.  ii.  11,  avoi^aires  robs  6r)ffavpoi/s  avruv  irpoffriveyKav  avrtf  dupa. 

2  St.  Matt.  v.  24,   r6re  i\6&i>  Trpfofape  r6  5&p6v  yov. 

8  Mai.  i.  8  ;  and  see  Lev.  xxii.  21,  22,  and  Deut.  xv.  21. 

4  See  St.  Mark  x.  13,  irpoatyepov  avrtf  TraiSia. 

5  This  thought  is  from  Bengel's  "  Gnomon  "  in.  loc.,  but  considerably 
expanded. 

6  See  the  last  verse  of  this  Gospel,  St.  Matt.  ix.  8 ;  and  also  St.  Matt, 
xv.  30,  31.  7  See  St.  Matt.  xv.  30. 
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love  have  a  peculiarly  moving  power  with  Him — cannot 
fail  to  elicit  a  response. 

Monday. — V.  2.  "  And  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith,  said 
unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy ;  Son,  be  of  good  cheer."  See- 
ing the  faith  of  those  who  brought  the  palsied  man  to 
Christ, — a  faith  the  genuineness  of  which  was  attested, 
as  two  other  Evangelists  tell  us,1  by  their  breaking  up 
the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  our  Lord  was,  in  order 
to  get  access  to  Him.  Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  and  deep  truth,  on  which  is  founded  the  doctrine 
of  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  our  Saviour,  that  God 
views  and  deals  with  men,  not  merely  as  individuals, 
but  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  members  of  a  family, 
a  nation,  a  race,  and  that  thus  the  consequences,  both  of 
sin  and  of  righteousness,  extend  beyond  the  immediate 
agents  to  all  who  are  in  connexion  with  them.  As  an 
undoubted  fact,  we  are  bound  up  together  in  the  reciprocal 
influence  which  we  exert  upon  one  another,  and  whereby 
we  mould  one  another's  opinions,  and  shape  one  another's 
practice.  Why  should  it  be  so  difficult  to  believe  that 
Almighty  God  looks  on  us  thus  in  our  surroundings, — 
was  ready  to  spare  Sodom,  if  ten  righteous  men  could 
have  been  found  there,2  and  removed  Judah  "  out  of  his 
sight,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh,  according  to  all  that 
he  did;  and  also  for  the  innocent  blood  that  he  shed?"3 
It  is  a  very  solemn  thought  that  we  all  in  a  certain 
sense  represent  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  before  God. — 
But  I  find  in  the  words  of  the  text,  not  only  a  profound 
principle  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  man,  but  also  the 
justification  of  a  particular  application  of  that  principle 
by  the  Church.  We  present  little  children  to  Christ  in 

1  See  St.  Mark  ii.  4  ;  St.  Luke  v.  19.  2  See  Gen.  xviii.  32. 

8  See  2  Kings  xxiv.  3,  4. 
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Baptism,  who  are  not  of  age  to  come  to  Him  for  them- 
selves. We  present  them  on  the  ground,  not  of  their 
own  faith,  but  of  the  faith  of  those  who  bring  them.  And 
even  where  parents  and  sponsors  may  themselves  lack 
true  faith,  still  they  are  representatives  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  has  faith,  and  they  appear  at  the  font  as 
the  Church's  representatives  and  agents.  And  our  firm 
belief,  founded  on  such  passages  as  that  before  us,  is  that 
the  Lord,  seeing  this  faith  in  His  Church,  grants  to  these 
infants,  on  the  ground  of  it,  remission  of  the  guilt  of 
original  sin,  and  such  an  amount  of  grace  as  shall,  if  duly 
used  and  improved,  correct  their  natural  incapacity  for 
holiness. 

Tuesday. — V.  2.  "  He  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy; 
Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."  It  is 
not  only  a  word  of  absolution, — what  might  be  called  an 
official  word, — but  a  word  of  absolution  as  from  One  who 
was  God,  prefaced  by  a  bright  word  of  cheer  and  en- 
couragement from  One  who  was  the  Son  of  man  also,  and 
had  a  human  heart  brimming  over  with  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  members  of  the  race.  And  so,  lower  down,  to 
the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  the  same  word  of 
encouragement  is  said  ;  "  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort." * 
How  forcibly  does  our  Lord  thus  teach  us  the  lesson  of 
doing  good  sympathetically,  and  especially  of  being  bright, 
hopeful,  and  encouraging  in  our  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
suffering !  And  as  to  the  divinely  spoken  word  of  absolu- 
tion— not,  "  The  LORD  hath  put  away  thy  sin,"2  as  the 
merely  human  prophet  said  to  David,  but  "  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,"  obliterated  by  me,  the  Son  of  God,  from 
the  book  of  God's  remembrance, — what  more  consolatory 

1  See  St.  Matt.  ix.  22,  Qdpffei  Otiyarep'  •})  irl<rris  <rov  <r{<ruKt  <re. 
2  See  2  Sam.  xii.  13. 
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and  encouraging  lesson  can  I  draw  from  it  than  that 
God  is  "  always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray, 
and  is  wont  to  give  more  than  either  we  desire  or 
deserve?"1  Nothing  had  been  asked  of  Christ  in  words ; 
but  a  mute  appeal  had  been  made  to  His  pity  by  the 
patient's  being  let  down  into  the  room  before  His  eyes. 
The  bodily  healing  of  their  friend  was  all  that  the  bearers 
thought  of  or  wished  for.  But  their  friend  carried  off  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  a  bodily  healing.  Our  Lord,  whose 
eyes  were  keener  than  theirs,  saw  that  there  was  a  burden 
on  the  man's  conscience,  the  removal  of  which  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  enjoyment  of  health,  possibly 
(for  how  powerfully  do  body  and  mind  interact  on  one 
another  !)  of  its  restoration. — 0  how  enriching  is  the  trade 
with  heaven  !  Solomon,  asking  wisdom  only,  receives 
also  what  he  has  not  asked,  "riches  and  honour."2  The 
paralytic,  a  suitor  for  the  health  of  the  outer  man  only, 
receives  an  absolution  also,  which  brightens  the  whole 
region  of  the  inner  man. 

Wednesday. — V.  2.  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."  I 
find  a  most  instructive  lesson  in  the  forgiveness  of  this 
man  prior  to  his  bodily  cure,  which  I  must  by  no  means 
overlook.  The  sick  of  the  palsy  is  the  emblem  of  a 
sinner  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  will,  in  regard  of 
certain  sins  which  he  longs  and  strives  to  shake  off,  but 
finds  evil  habit  again  and  again  too  strong  for  him.  "  To 
will  is  present  with  him ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which 
is  good  he  finds  not  For  the  good  that  he  would  he 
does  not ;  but  the  evil  which  he  would  not,  that  he  does."8 
The  will  is  stricken  with  a  moral  powerlessness,  just 
as,  when  a  paralytic  patient  would  raise  his  hand,  or 

1  Collect  for  the  Twelfth  Suuday  after  Trinity. 
3  See  1  Kings  iii.  11,  12,  13.  3  See  Rom.  vii.  18,  19. 
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would  articulate  clearly,  he  cannot.  Is  not  this,  more 
or  less,  the  case  with  all  of  us  ?  Even  if  no  particular 
sin  has  a  persistent  mastery  over  me,  and  mocks  all  my 
efforts  to  shake  it  off,  even  if  my  life  in  its  main  tenour 
is  conducted  on  Christian  principle,  is  not  my  will  very 
torpid  and  sluggish,  as  regards  the  highest  standard  of  holi- 
ness ?  Am  I  "  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,"1 
with  the  energy  I  ought  ?  Now  one  lesson  of  the  narra- 
tive before  me  is  that  moral  paralysis  cannot  be  cured 
except  after  and  by  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  the 
conscious  reception  into  our  hearts  of  God's  forgiving 
mercy.  All  moral  efforts  and  struggles  will  end  in 
disappointment,  which  are  not  made  in  the  strength  of 
consciously  received  pardon. 

Thursday. — Vv.  3,  4,  5,  6.  "  And,  behold,  certain  of 
the  scribes  said  within  themselves,  This  man  blasphemeth. 
And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts,  said,  Wherefore  think 
ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ?  For  whether  is  easier,  to  say, 
Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  walk  ? 
But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (then  saith  he  to 
the  sick  of  the  palsy),  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
go  unto  thine  house."  In  one  passage  of  his  Epistles 
St.  Paul  beseeches  his  converts  "  by  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ."2  What  an  illustration  have  we 
here  of  these  features  of  character !  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  lain  in 
His  Father's  bosom  from  all  eternity,3  and  who,  for 
God's  glory  and  man's  salvation,  condescended  to  appear 
upon  earth  within  the  limits  of  a  created  nature.  When 
He  so  appeared,  He  "  counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an 

i  Sec  Phil.  iii.  13.  -  2  Cor.  x.  1.  3  See  St.  Jolm  i.  18. 
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equality  with  God"1;  and  here  accordingly  I  do  not  hear 
Him  say,  "  I  forgive  thee  thy  sins  "  (though  that  is  im- 
plied), but  "  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  Unawed,  how- 
ever, by  the  marvellous  displays  of  Divine  power,  which 
He  had  made  in  previous  miracles,  and  in  no  measure 
softened  by  the  gracious  sweetness  of  His  dealing  with 
this  poor  patient,  whose  introduction  to  Him  must  have 
been  a  grievous  interruption  of  His  teaching,  "certain 
of  the  scribes  "  throw  out  the  wicked  cavil,  which  jeal- 
ousy and  dislike  had  bred  in  their  hearts ;  "  This  man 
blasphemeth."  And  yet,  without  the  smallest  trace  of 
irritation  with  them,  He  proceeds  to  reason  with  them. 
"  You  are  thinking,"  He  says,  "  that  the  power  of  for- 
giving sins  is  a  very  easy  claim  to  set  up,  as  no  one 
can  bring  it  to  the  test.  Behold,  then,  I  claim  another 
power,  which  can  be  brought  to  the  test ;  and  you  shall 
judge  from  the  effects  following  in  that  case  whether  my 
claim  to  forgive  sins  was  unjustifiable."  When  it  is 
considered  who  the  Lord  was,  and  what  He  was  doing 
for  man,  His  perfect  command  of  temper  in  reasoning 
with  His  adversaries  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  features  of  His  human  character. — Lord,  how 
ready  am  I,  either  to  fly  off  in  a  fit  of  invective,  or  to  wrap 
myself  in  a  mood  of  sullenness,  if  any  one  wounds  my 
vanity,  or  does  not  give  me  credit  for  gifts  which  I  am 
conscious  of  possessing !  Instil  into  my  heart  one  drop 
of  that  meekness  and  gentleness  which  filled  Thine  own, 
and  which  was  an  evidence  that  the  Holy  Dove  of  Thy 
Baptism  brooded  over  Thee  perpetually.2 

Friday. — V.  6.  "  (Then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the 
palsy),  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thine  house." 
Thus  a  short  interval  was  made  to  intervene  between  the 
1  Revised  Version  of  Phil.  ii.  6.  2  See  St.  Luke  iii.  22. 
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spiritual  and  the  bodily  healing.  The  Divine  Physician 
left  the  sweet  peace  of  absolution  to  sink  into  the  patient's 
soul,  and  to  be  cherished  there  awhile,  before  He  caused 
him  to  experience  bodily  recovery.  There  is  a  profound 
connexion  between  sin  as  the  cause,  and  disease  as  the 
effect  and  symptom,  which  is  recognised  everywhere  in 
the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.  First,  we  have  the  juxta- 
position of  the  spiritual  and  bodily  recoveries,  the  spiritual 
being  placed  first,  in  the  hundred  and  third  Psalm,  "  Forget 
not  all  his  benefits ;  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities ; 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases."1  Then  there  is  the  patent 
fact  that  He  who  came  to  bring  redemption,  and  to  work 
out  man's  salvation,  appeared  upon  earth  as  a  healer  of 
disease  in  every  form  which  disease  can  assume,  and  that 
He  bequeathed  to  His  disciples,  after  His  resurrection, 
not  only  the  power  to  remit  sins,2  but  also  the  power  of 
miraculous  healing, — "  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick, 
and  they  shall  recover."3  And  then  there  is  St.  James's 
precept  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  which  also  couples 
the  spiritual  with  the  bodily  healing  ;  "  Is  any  sick  among 
you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  let 
them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  :  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  have  com- 
mitted sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him."4  And  though 
our  English  Church  has  discarded  the  anointing  as  the 
symbol  of  a  miraculous  healing,  which  cannot  any  more 
be  looked  for,  yet  traces  are  left  in  our  Visitation  Service 
of  the  original  association  of  the  bodily  with  the  spiritual 
cure.  Thus  we  pray  in  the  Collect5  that  the  patient  "  may 

1  Ps.  ciii.  3.  2  See  St.  John  xx.  23. 

8  St  Mark  xvi.  18.  4  James  v.  14,  15. 

5  At  "  the  Communion  of  the  Sick." 
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recover  his  bodily  health,  if  it  be  God's  gracious  will"; 
and  in  the  noble  benedictory  prayer  before  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  patient  to  God,  we  pray  that  he  may  be  made 
to  "  know  and  feel,  that  there  is  none  other  Name  under 
heaven  given  to  man,  in  whom,  and  through  whom,  he 
may  receive  health  and  salvation,  but  only  the  Name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  What  if  it  be  God's  will  that, 
while  the  argument  is  proceeding  between  Christ  and  the 
powers  which  oppose  Him,  the  patient  should  still  linger 
on  the  bed  of  sickness  all  the  days  of  his  life  ?  If  his 
sins  have  been  forgiven  him,  and  his  conscience  set  at 
rest  by  absolving  grace,  this  will — nay,  must — draw  after 
it  in  due  time  the  resurrection  of  the  body  with  new 
powers ;  for  man,  body  and  soul,  is  one  whole,  and  any 
healing  of  the  immortal  spirit  must  issue,  at  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval,  in  complete  bodily  restoration. 

Saturday. — V.  8.  "  But  when  the  multitudes  saw  it, 
they  marvelled,  and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such 
power  unto  men."  The  power  is  not  only,  and  I  appre- 
hend not  chiefly,  the  power  shown  in  restoring  the 
paralytic,  but  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  Christ's  claim 
to  do  which  He  had  established  by  the  miracle, — "  but 
that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins  (then  saith  He  to  the  sick  of  the 
palsy),  Arise."  This  power  of  forgiving  sins,  miraculously 
evidenced  as  it  had  been  by  the  power  of  healing  the  body, 
the  people  believed  to  have  been  bestowed  by  God  upon 
men;  and  now,  in  virtue  of  His  grant,  to  be  in  exercise 
among  them.  It  had  been  exercised  that  day  in  their 
hearing  and  presence,  the  poor  paralytic's  sins  having 
been  lifted  off  from  him,  before  he  was  enabled  to  spring 
from  his  couch  and  use  his  limbs.  Nor  was  it  only  that 
the  absolving  power  was  given  to  Christ  Himself;  but  a 
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true  instinct  taught  the  people  that  it  was  given  to  Him, 
as  Son  of  man,  for  the  behoof  of  the  whole  human  family, 
and  therefore,  in  fact,  given  to  them  through  Him, — a 
golden  oil  conveyed  through  the  golden  pipe  of  the 
Mediator's  Person  and  work.1  The  power  of  forgiving 
sins  has  been  brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth  by  the 
Son  of  God,  and  lodged  in  the  Church ;  and  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  as  well  as  by  formal 
absolutions,  it  is  there  dispensed.  Let  but  my  faith  claim 
the  exercise  of  the  power  towards  myself,  and  then  my 
conscience  shall  experience  it. 

1  See  Zech.  iv.  12. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  TWENTIETH 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  MATT.  xxii.  1  to  15 

(leaving  out  the  words  "  And  .  .  .  answered  and  spake  unto  them  again 
by  parables,  and,"  in  v.  1). 

1,  2      3Iesus  gain,  Cfje  feingnom  of  Ijeafcen  is  like  unto  a  certain  king, 

3  tobo  mane  a  marriage  for  fjis  son  j  a  no  sent  fort'f)  Ijis  serfcants  to 
call  tbem  tbat  toere  binnen  to  tlje  toenning;  ann  tbep  toouln  not 

4  come,    again,  be  Sent  fortb  otbet  servants,  gaping,  Sell  tbem  tobo 
are  binnen,  "Beboln,  31  bate  preparen  m^  Dinner ;  mp  oten  ann  mp 
fallings!  are  fetlleD,  ann  all  things  are  reanp,  come  unto  t^e  mar= 

5  riage.    TSut  tljep  mane  ligljt  of  it,  ann  tuent  t^etr  toapsi,  one  to  ^10 

6  farm,  another  to  Ijtjs  mercljannisse  :   flnn  t^e  remnant  toofc  $1$ 

7  sferbantg,  ann  entreaten   t^em  jspitefuTl^,  ann  sleto  t$em.     TBut 
inljen  tf)t  iing  %earn  thereof  ^e  toaji  iurotj ;  ann  tie  sfent  fort^  Sis 
armies,  ann  nestropen  t^ose  murnerers,  ann  turnt  up  tljeir  citp. 

8  tEljen  gait!)  !>e  to  Ijis  seraants,  ^C^e  toenning  is  reanp,  tut  t^bep  iu^o 

9  toere  binnen  iuere  not  toortljp.    ©o  pe  therefore  into  tTje  ^ig^=luaps, 

10  ann  as  manp  as  pe  s^all  finn  bin  to  tlje  marriage.    S>o  tfjose  ser* 
bants  toent  out  into  tlje  'fjigfj=iuavs,  ann  gatfjercn  together  all  as 
manp  as  tfcej  fcunn,  botlj  ban  ann  goon  ;  ann  tlje  iuenning  toas 

11  furntsben  toitl)  guests.     2nn  iuljen  tbe  feing  came  in  to  see  tfie 
guests,  lie  Sato  tljere  a  man  tolio  ban  not  on  a  toenning  garment. 

12  3nD  tie  saitft  unto  bim,  jfrienn,  boto  earnest  tbou  in  bttber,  not 

13  batung  a  toenning  garment  ?    flnn  be  toas  speecblcss.    tSCfcen  Sain 
tbe  feing  to  tbe  servants,  TSinn  b"n  bann  ann  foot,  ann  tafce  bint 
atoap,  ann  cast  t)im  into  outer  Darkness :  ®bere  sball  be  toeeping 

14  ann  gnasbtng  of  teetb.    JTor  manj  are  callen,  but  feto  are  cbosen. 
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Miss.  SAB. 


In  illo  tempore,  Lo- 
quebatur  Jesus  cum  dis- 
cipulis  suis  in  parabolis 
dicens ;  Simile  factum 
est  regnum  ccelorvun 
homini  regi,  qui  fecit 
nuptias  filio  suo.  ( Vulg. 
Et  respondens  Jesus, 
dixit  iterum  in  parabolis 
eis,  dicens  :  Simile  fac- 
tum est  regno  ccelorum 
homini  regi,  qui  fecit 
nuptias  filio  suo.) 


1549. 

Jesus  said,  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  man  that  was  a 
king,  Which  made  a 
marriage  for  his  sonne, 
etc. 

(In  the  Black -Letter 
Prayer  Book  of  1636 
[39  ?],  the  words  "  Jesus 
said  "  are  in  Roman  type, 
not  in  black  letter,  prob- 
ably to  indicate  that 
they  are  not  found  in 
the  sacred  text) 


1662  S.B. 

Jesus  said,  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  certain  king, 
who  made  a  marriage 
for  his  son,  etc.  (Gr. 
KaZ  cLTTOKpidels  6  ITJCTOUS, 
TrdXtc  flirfv  avrols  £v 
TrapaSoXcus,  \4yuv'  '0- 
fjiotuOr)  •})  Sacri\eia  rCiv 
ovpavuv  6.v0pdnr<j)  fiaffi- 
Xei,  Sffris  twoiijtre  yd/iovs 
T$  vlif  airoC.) 


The  Parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son,  which  furnishes  the 
contents  of  this  Gospel,  is  the  last  of  a  trilogy  of  Parables,  all  of  which 
express  by  different  similitudes  the  infidelity  and  rejection  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  call  and  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles.  The  first  is  the  Parable  of 
the  Two  Sons  (Chap.  xxi.  28  to  33),  in  which  the  hypocrisy  of  Jewish  pro- 
fessions of  religion  is  censured.  ("  He  answered  and  said,  I  go,  sir  :  and 
went  not,"  v.  30).  The  second  is  the  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen 
(Chap.  xxi.  33  to  45),  in  which  the  further  charges  are  made  against  the 
Jews  of  spiritual  barrenness  under  the  means  of  grace  (w.  33,  34,  43)  and 
the  persecution  unto  death  of  God's  prophets  and  of  His  Son  (ov.  35  to  40). 
This  Parable  ended  with  the  enigmatical  warning  of  the  danger  of  falling 
on  the  Stone  and  the  still  greater  danger  of  being  fallen  on  by  it  (v.  44)  ; 
and  when  it  was  concluded,  there  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the 
chief  Priests  and  Pharisees,  aware  of  their  being  the  object  of  our  Lord's 
censures,  ' '  gave  some  indications  of  their  designs  against  Him.  As  a  last 
warning  to  them,  He  now  proceeds  to  a  third  parable,  similar  in  import 
to  the  last,  but  exhibiting  God's  relation  to  His  chosen  people  under  a 
more  gracious  image,  no  longer  as  a  duty  exacted  by  a  householder  from 
his  labourers,  but  as  an  invitation  to  a  feast  issued  by  a  king  to  his  sub- 
jects." (Dean  Mansel  in  the  "Speaker's  Commentary.")  Here  the  charges 
against  the  Jews  are  secularity  of  mind  (Chap.  xxii.  5)  and  (as  in  the  pre- 
vious Parable)  persecution  unto  death  of  God's  ministers  and  messengers 
(v.  6).  And  the  penalty,  which  in  this  Parable  reaches  its  climax,  is  not 
only  the  destruction  of  the  murderers  themselves,  but  also  the  burning  of 
their  city  (v.  7). — The  "answered"  in  v.  1  ("Jesus  answered  and  spake 
unto  them  again  by  parables  ")  is  to  be  understood  as  an  answer  given  not 
to  the  express  words  of  the  chief  Priests  and  Pharisees,  but  to  the  evil 
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designs,  which  by  His  divine  intuition  He  saw  working  in  their  hearts. 
"He  to  whom  ground  for  speaking  is  given,"  says  Bengel,  "no  less  than 
he  who  is  asked,  may  be  said  to  answer." — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  2. 
"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  was  a  king"  (avOp&irtp 
j8a<TiXei).  Cranmer  varies  here  from  Tyndale,  who  has,  "  a  certayne  kinge." 
The  Genevan  replaced  "a  certain  king";  and  the  Authorised  followed. 
"Personal  nouns  denoting  office,  character,  etc.,  receive,  with  but  slight 
extension  of  meaning,  the  general  personal  attributes  in  the  substantives 
&v6puiros,  foijp,  yvvi),  etc."  St.  Matthew  is  rich  in  instances  of  this  idiom  ; 
see  xiii.  45  ;  xviii.  23  ;  xx.  i.  ;  xxi.  33.  See  Winer's  Grammar  of  New 
Testament  Greek  (Ed.  Moulton),  Sec.  LIX.  1.  (2)  F.  5.  "One  to  his 
farm^ace,  another  to  his  merchandize."  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  both 
have  "  farm  place."  Wycliffe,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  Introduction, 
has  "oon  into  his  toun."  (3)  V.  6.  "and  intreated  them  shamefully" 
(vSptvav).  The  English  versions  here  are  very  different ;  Wycliffe  having, 
"turmentiden  hem";  Tyndale,  "intreated  them  ungodly"',  Genevan, 
"intreated  them  sharpely" ;  Eheims  and  the  Authorised,  "spitefully." 
The  word  vSplfa  (to  outrage,  insult)  occurs  four  times  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  once  of  the  "despiteful  treatment,"  which  was  one  of 
the  particulars  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  and  had  a  large  element  of  insolent 
contemptuousness  in  it  (St.  Luke  xviii.  32),  once  of  the  despiteful  usage 
(accompanied  with  an  attempt  to  stone)  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  at 
Iconium  (Acts  xiv.  5),  once  of  the  shameful  treatment  of  St.  Paul  and 
Silas  at  Philippi  (1  Thess.  ii.  2)  ;  and  once  in  the  modified  sense  of 
vehement  objurgation,  such  as  our  Lord  directed  against  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  (St.  Luke  xi.  45).  (4)  V.  7.  "he  was  wroth,  and  sent  forth  his 
men  of  warre  (TO.  ffrpaTevfiara  aurov).  Here  again  we  have  diversity, 
Wycliffe  and  the  Rhemish  giving  "hosts";  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan, 
"warriors."  "Hosts"  or  "armies"  is  certainly  much  preferable  to  the 
other  renderings.  (5)  V.  12.  "  And  he  was  even  speechlesse  "  (6  5e  ^i/j,u0ij). 
What  the  "  even  "  represents  it  is  hard  to  see  ;  but  it  is  found  in  Tyndale 
and  the  Genevan,  as  well  as  Cranmer.  Wycliffe  has,  "  and  he  was  doumle  " ; 
the  Rhemish,  "but  he  was  dumme."  (6)  V.  13.  "Then  said  the  King  to 
the  ministers"  (rots  Sia^vots.  Note  that  the  word  is  SoDXos  in  verses  3,  4, 
6,  8,  10, — a  very  interesting  circumstance).  Wycliffe  has  "servants"  to 
represent  SoCXoi,  "  his  ministers  "  to  represent  StaKovot. ;  Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
the  Genevan,  the  same  ;  the  Rhemish  has  "servants"  for  the  first  word 
and  ' '  waiters "  for  the  second  ;  the  Authorised  Version  and  Revised 
Version,  "  servants "  in  both  places,  the  Revisers  however  distinguish- 
ing between  the  words  by  giving  "bond-servants"  as  the  marginal  alter- 
native of  the  earlier,  and  "ministers"  of  the  later.  But  are  we  to  learn 
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anything  from  the  employment  of  a  different  word  to  denote  those  servants 
who  transact  for  the  master  in  the  conveyance  of  the  invitation,  and  those 
whom  he  employs  as  executioners  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  ?  The 
one  are  called  "  bondservants,"  or  "  slaves,"  the  other  merely  "  attendants," 
"  pursuivants."  The  one  represent  the  human  ambassadors  of  Christ  (His 
bond-servants),  who  convey  to  their  fellow-men  the  invitations  of  grace. 
But  angelic,  not  human,  ministers  will,  we  are  expressly  told,  be  employed 
in  inflicting  the  final  punishment ;  "  The  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever 
the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of 
fire :  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  "  (St.  Matt.  xiii.  49,  50). 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  observation,  it  affords  one  of  the  many  instances 
which  show  the  extremely  great  care  with  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
Inspiration,  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  have  been  chosen.  Bengel's  note 
on  the  difference  of  the  words  here  employed  is  ;  "  AoOXot  (Bond-servants) 
are  sent  forth.  Aidicovoi  (Domestics)  minister  at  table.  Cf.  St.  John  ii.  5, 
9;  "His  mother  saith  unto  the  servants  (ro?s  Sia/civcts),  etc.";  "the  ser- 
vants which  drew  the  water  (ol  3£  didicovoi  ol  fyr^Kbres  rb  CSwp)  knew,"  etc.] 

Sunday. — Yv.  2,  3,  4.  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  certain  king,  which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son, 
and  sent  forth  his  servants "  (St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Apostles,  and  the  seventy  Disciples,  in  our  Lord's  lifetime), 
"  to  call  them  that  were  bidden  to  the  wedding  :  and  they 
would  not  come.  Again,  he  sent  forth  other  servants," 
(the  Apostles  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Paul,  and 
other  Apostolic  men)  "  saying,  Tell  them  which  are 
bidden,  Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner ;  my  oxen 
and  my  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready : 
come  unto  the  marriage."  "  God's  patience  is  not  wearied 
by  the  denials  and  resistance  of  man's  heart.  He  seems 
as  earnestly  desirous  of  uniting  it  to  Himself,  as  if  some 
great  advantage  would  accrue  to  Him  thereby ;  whereas 
in  truth  He  finds  in  it  nothing  but  poverty,  misery,  and 
corruption ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  heart  finds  in  Him 
wisdom,  holiness,  greatness,  riches,  and  all  things  that 
make  a  perfect,  infinite,  and  incomprehensible  felicity." 
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(QuesneL)  The  secret  of  God's  earnest  solicitations  to 
sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  Him  is,  that  He  finds  His 
highest  glory  in  the  voluntary  subjection  of  rational 
creatures.  "  The  orbs  of  heaven  revolve  in  obedience  to 
a  law  which  they  know  not.  But  God  would  be  obeyed 
by  the  nobler  attractions  of  the  heart ;  He  would  have 
the  willing  service,  in  which  love  is  the  all-sufficing  law, 
that  preserves  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  revolving,  in 
changeless  harmony,  around  Himself  as  the  centre  of  their 
regenerate  life."1 — O  God,  who  condescendest  to  sue  for 
the  allegiance  of  my  heart,  enable  me  to  give  it  Thee 
whole,  undivided,  and  without  reserve,  and  let  Thy  long- 
suffering  in  bearing  with  my  refusals  hitherto,  touch  me 
with  "  godly  sorrow,"2  and  "lead  me  "  at  length  to  true 
and  deep  "repentance."3 

Monday. — Vv.  5,6,7.  "  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and 
went  their  ways,  one  to  his  farm "  (falling  back  on  his 
earthly  property  to  give  him  all  the  gratification  which  he 
cared  to  have),  "  another  to  his  merchandise "  (too  im- 
mersed in  money-making  to  have  time  or  thought  to  spare 
for  other  engagements) ;  "  and  the  remnant "  (manifested 
not  an  indifferent,  but  a  decidedly  hostile  temper)  "took 
his  servants,  and  entreated  them  spitefully,  and  slew  them. 
But  when  the  king  heard  thereof "  (it  was  a  crying  sin  of 
defiance,  which  came  up  into  his  ears4),  "he  was  wroth  : 
and  he  sent  forth  his  armies,  and  destroyed  those  mur- 
derers, and  burned  up  their  city."  In  the  immediately 
preceding  Parable  of  the  householder  who  planted  a  vine- 

1  This,  and  other  extracts  in  the  present  group  of  thoughts,  are  taken 
from  Professor  Archer  Butler's  very  striking  Sermon  on  "The  Wedding 
Garment,"  the  thirteenth  sermon  in  the  first  series  of  "Sermons  Doctrinal 
and  Practical."  [Cambridge  :  Macmillan,  1852.] 

11  See  2  Cor.  vii.  10.  3  See  Rom.  ii.  4. 

4  See  James  v.  4 ;  Gen.  iv.  10 ;  Rev.  vi.  10  ;  Gen.  xviiL  21,  etc. 
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yard,  and  sent  servants  to  the  husbandmen  to  receive  the 
fruits  of  it,  I  do  not  find  that,  though  the  servants  were 
beaten,  and  killed,  and  stoned,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
destroyed  the  husbandmen,  but  only  sent  another  and 
larger  body  of  servants,  and,  when  they  were  similarly 
treated,  sent  his  son.1  Whence,  then,  this  severity  of  deal- 
ing with  the  invited  persons  in  the  following  Parable  ? 
What  makes  the  difference  between  them  and  the  hus- 
bandmen ?  The  circumstance  that  the  husbandmen  were 
applied  to  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  whereas  the  invited 
persons  were  not  asked  to  do  anything  but  come  to  the 
wedding, — that  is,  they  were  asked  to  receive,  not  to  give. 
— The  penalty  of  breaking  God's  law,  of  not  meeting  His 
requirements,  will  be  severe  ("  He  that  despised  Moses' 
law  died  without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses  "2) ; 
but  how  far  more  awful,  hopeless,  crushing,  the  penalty 
of  making  light  of  His  invitations  of  grace  !  It  is  God's 
highest  prerogative  to  show  mercy  and  grace  to  sinners; 
and  accordingly  it  is  the  crime  of  high  treason  to  "  make 
light  of"  that  proffered  mercy  and  grace.  And  let  me 
remember  that  they  do  "make  light  of  it,"  who  do  not 
cordially  accept  the  mercy,  and  do  not  concur  and  co- 
operate with  those  movements  of  grace,  which  God  makes 
in  their  hearts. — Lord,  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
grace  with  which  Thou  hast  surrounded  me,  and  the 
attractions  of  grace,  by  which  Thou  hast  sought  to  draw 
me  to  Thyself,  is  my  present  responsibility,  and  will  be 
my  future  punishment,  if  Thy  invitations  and  inspirations 
pass  by  me  unheeded  ! 

Tuesday. — V.  11.  "And  when  the  king  came  in  to 
see  the  guests."  This  Parable  was  all,  or  nearly  all,  a 
prophecy  when  it  was  delivered.  But  since  it  was  de- 

1  St  Matt.  xxL  33-45.  »  Heb.  x.  28. 
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livered,  the  world  has  seen  the  fulfilment  of  every  scene 
in  it,  except  the  last.  The  Jews  have  rejected  the 
Gospel,  and  they  have  been  destroyed,  and  their  city 
burneji  by  the  Eoman  armies,  acting  as  God's  executioners. 
The  Gospel  has  been  preached  in  the  highways  of  the 
world  to  the  Gentiles,  and  a  large  number,  bad  and  good, 
have  accepted  its  invitation  of  grace,  and  been  gathered 
into  the  Church's  fold.  And  now  one  point  only  remains 
to  be  accomplished, — the  coming  in  of  the  king  to  see  the 
guests, — the  judgment  which  is  to  be  made  of  the  Church 
universal,  corresponding  to  the  judgment  which  has  already 
been  made  of  the  Jewish  Church.  "  Both  were  to  come 
when  our  Lord  spoke;  both  were  predicted  in  the  self- 
same prophecy ;  one  has  notoriously  taken  place  ;  who  can 
doubt  that  the  other  is  certain  ?  He  who  was  so  fearfully 
right,  when  He  predicted  the  one,  was  surely  not  mistaken 
in  predicting  the  other."  .  .  .  "The  felt  reality  which 
belongs  to  the  one  (for  nothing  is  of  such  felt  reality  as 
what  we  know  to  be  past)  communicates  itself  with  a 
most  awful  power  to  the  other,  and  makes  the  future  as 
much  a  matter  of  downright  historical  certainty  as  the 
past  event."1 — Grant,  Lord,  that  the  large  portions  of 
Thy  word  which  have  already  received  their  fulfilment, 
may  confirm  and  strengthen  my  faith  in  those  parts  which 
are  still  unfulfilled  ! 

Wednesday. — V.  11.  "  He  saw  there  a  man "  (one 
put  to  represent  in  a  close  and  individual  manner,  so  as 
to  bring  the  sad  warning  home  to  the  conscience  of  each, 
the  many  which,  having  been  called,  are  not  chosen) 
"  which  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment."  "  The  marriage 
garment  is  well  explained  of  Christian  joy  of  heart,  "  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  joy"2;  and  we  may  add,  delight  in 

1  Prof.  Archer  Butler.  a  See  Gal.  v.  22. 
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the  presence  of  the  Bridegroom ;  for  this  it  is  which  occa- 
sions this  gladness  of  heart.  It  is,  in  short,  what  St. 
Paul  mentions  as  another  requisite  for  receiving  the 
crown.  "  The  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,"  shall  at  that 
day  give  "  a  crown  of  righteousness,"  not  to  me  only,  but 
"  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing."1  To  love 
His  appearing,  to  look  forward  to  it,  and  rejoice  in  His 
presence  with  spiritual  joy,  this  must  be  the  wedding  gar- 
ment of  the  soul.  The  same  temper,  pervading  our  every 
day  life,  would  be  shown  in  what  the  Collect  expresses 
by  cheerfulness, — "  that  we,  being  ready  both  in  body  and 
soul,  may  cheerfully  accomplish  those  things  which  God 
would  have  done." — (Isaac  Williams.) 

Thursday. — V.  12.  "And  he  saith  unto  him,  Friend, 
how  earnest  thou  in  hither  not  having  a  wedding  garment?" 
"  The  guest  is  reproved  for  having  entered  the  banquet 
hall  without  the  wedding  garment.  He  should,  it  seems, 
have  sought  it  before  he  came.  He  should  have  brought 
it  with  him  from  that  earthly  scene,  which  is  but  the 
ante-chamber  of  heaven ;  it  is  not,  '  How,  after  thou 
hadst  reached  my  presence,  soughtest  thou  not  the  fitting 
vestment  for  my  feast  ? '  but,  '  How  earnest  thou  in  hither 
not  having  a  wedding  garment  ?'  The  wedding  garment, 
then,  must  be  woven  and  fashioned  on  earth.  It  must  be 
brought  from  thence  with  each  happy  spirit  to  heaven."2 
It  is  then,  I  see,  a  very  critical  question  for  me  how  far 
there  is  at  present  an  element  of  joy  in  my  religion. 
Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi  were  so  filled  with  this  spirit, 
that  they  were  lifted  up  by  it  far  above  all  the  discom- 
forts and  sufferings  of  outward  circumstance,  and  burst 
forth  into  hymns  of  praise,  so  that  the  prisoners  heard 
them.3  Is  there  in  me  even  the  germ  of  such  spiritual 
1  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  3  Prof.  Archer  Butler.  3  See  Acts  xri  23,  24,  25. 
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joy  ?  "  My  life  is  decorous, — yes,  but  is  it  spiritually 
joyful  ?  My  religious  observances  are  regular, — yes,  but 
are  they  the  delighted  utterance  of  gratitude  and  praise  ? 
I  violate  no  plain  precept  among  the  Commandments, — 
but  do  I  rejoice  in  keeping  them  ?  I  exhibit  the  deport- 
ment of  a  Christian,  I  wear  the  outward  costume  and 
apparel  of  moral  propriety, — yes,  but  where  shall  we  look 
for  the  brighter  apparel  of  the  soul,  the  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  the  festive  robes  of  rejoicing  saintliness,  the 
glory  of  '  the  wedding  garment  ? ' 1 

Friday. — V.  12.  "Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither 
not  having  a  wedding  garment  ?"  Let  me  meditate  to-day 
on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, — that  highest 
ordinance  of  our  religion.  It  is  evidently  constructed  to 
be  a  figure  and  a  foretaste  of  that  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb,2  the  proceedings  at  which  are  here  foretold  by  our 
Lord.  It  is  truly  a  marriage  supper;  for,  when  duly 
received,  it  is  the  great  means  of  cementing  that  union 
with  Christ,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  first  Sacra- 
ment,— the  closeness  of  the  union  being  symbolized  by 
the  passage  of  the  elements  into  the  body,  and  their 
transmutation  in  due  course  into  the  substance  of  the 
body.  And  as  the  king  made  a  scrutiny  of  the  guests  at 
the  marriage  supper  in  the  Parable,  and  he  who  had  not 
on  the  wedding  garment  was  expostulated  with  for  pre- 
suming to  come  in  without  it,  so  we  are  expressly  warned 
that  self-scrutiny  must  precede  the  reception  of  the 
earthly  supper  ;  ("  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so 
let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup." 8). 
Moreover,  as  in  the  parable  both  those  who  declined  the 
invitation,  and  he  who  accepted  it  without  the  fitting 
attire,  are  punished,  so  in  regard  of  this  prefigurative 
1  Prof.  Archer  Butler,  2  See  Eev.  xix.  9.  3  1  Cor.  xi.  28. 
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ordinance  there  is  but  one  right  course,  to  attend  it  in  a 
prepared  frame  of  mind ;  and  those  who  neglect  it,  and 
those  who  attend  without  preparation,  are  open  to  the 
same  condemnation. — Lord,  let  my  Communions  be  made 
in  such  a  spirit  of  holy  joy,  through  faith  in  Thy  blood 
and  righteousness,  that  each  of  them  may  be  to  me  a  pre- 
paration for  that  Supper  at  the  end  of  time,  which  not 
we  for  Thee,1  but  Thou  for  us  shalt  make,  and  to  which 
not  we  shall  bid  Thee  by  the  invocation  of  Thy  Spirit  and 
mystical  Presence,  but  Thou,  manifested  visibly,  and  no 
longer  under  the  sacramental  veil,  shalt  bid  us  with  those 
words  of  blessing,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."2 

Saturday. — V.  14.  "For  many  are  called,  but  few 
are  chosen."  Those  who  make  light  of  the  invitation  are 
not  chosen ;  those  who  despitefully  use  the  persons  con- 
veying it  are  not  chosen ;  those  who  accept  it,  without 
having  on  a  wedding  garment, — a  vast  multitude,  though 
symbolized  here  by  a  single  man  (in  order  to  show  the 
individuality  of  God's  scrutiny), — are  not  chosen. — Lord, 
I  have  been  called  in  every  way  in  which  Thy  voice  could 
reach  me — by  Baptism,  by  Confirmation,  by  sermons,  by 
Communions,  by  Providential  dispensations,  by  tender 
mercies,  by  solemn  warnings,  by  chastisements,  by  bereave- 
ments, on  all  sides  of  me.  Let  me  give  diligence,  by 
adding  to  my  faith  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian 
character,  to  make  my  calling  and  election  sure,3 — that  is, 
to  make  my  calling  sure,  and  by  that  my  election ;  for, 
the  calling  being  made  sure,  the  election  follows  of  itself. 
"  We  are  not  to  pry  immediately  into  God's  decree,  but  to 
read  it  in  the  performance.  Though  the  mariner  sees  not 

1  See  St.  John  xii.  2.  a  St.  Matt.  xxv.  34.  3  2  Pet.  i.  5-12. 
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the  pole-star,  yet  the  needle  of  the  compass  which  points 
to  it  tells  him  which  way  he  sails.  Thus  the  heart  that 
is  touched  with  the  lodestone  of  divine  love,  trembling 
with  godly  fear,  and  yet  still  looking  towards  God  by 
fixed  believing,  points  at  the  love  of  election,  and  tells 
the  soul  that  its  course  is  toward  the  haven  of  eternal 
rest.  He  that  loves  may  be  sure  he  was  loved  first,  and 
he  that  chooses  God  for  his  delight  and  portion  may  con- 
clude confidently  that  God  hath  chosen  him  to  be  one  of 
those  that  shall  enjoy  Him  and  be  happy  in  Him  for  ever, 
— for  that  our  love  and  electing  of  God  is  but  the  return 
and  repercussion  of  the  beams  of  His  love  shining  upon 
us."1 

1  Archbishop    Leighton,  as   quoted   in   Vol.  II.  of  Dr.   Glentworth 
Butler's  "  Bible  Reader's  Commentary  "  [New  York  :  1879]  on  2  Pet.  i.  10. 
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THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  TWENTY-FIRST 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  JOHN  iv.  46  to  the  end 

(leaving  out  the  words,  "  So  Jesus  came  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee,  where 
he  made  the  water  wine.     And,"  with  which  v.  46  commences). 

46  djere  toas  a  certain  noble  man,  tofiose  son  toas  sick  at  Capets 

47  naum.    JJJfien  fie  fiearD  tfiat  31e0tts  toas  come  out  of  3I"Dea  into 
<S5aIilee,  fie  toent  unto  fitm,  ant  besougfit  film,  tfiat  fie  iuoulD  come 

48  toton,  anD  fieal  fits  son  ;  for  fie  toas  at  tfie  point  of  neatfi.    Cfien 
gait  31esus  unto  fitm,  (JErcept  pr  See  signs  ann  toonters,  pe  toill  not 

49  beltene.    tlfie  noble  man  saitfi  unto  fitm,  Sir,  come  toton  ere  mj> 

50  cfitlt  tie.   3!esiuj!  sfattfi  unto  fitm,  <So  tfip  toap,  tfip  son  Itbetfi.    2nn 
tfie  man  belteijeu  tfie  toorn  tfiat  31essu)S  fian  spofeen  unto  fitm,  ann  fie 

51  bient  fits  toap.    3nD  as  fie  toas  note  going  Doton,  fits  servants  met 

52  fitm,  ann  to  ID  fitm,  gaping,  Cfjv  don  Itbetfi.     Cfirn  enqutreD  fie  of 
tfiem  tfie  fiour  tofien  fie  began  to  amenn  :  flnn  tfiep  satD  unto  fitm, 

53  £esterDap  at  tfie  ssebentfi  fiour  tfie  feber  left  fitm.    %o  tfie  fatfier 
kneto  tfiat  it  frag  at  tfie  same  fiour,  in  tfie  toijicfi  3Iesus  saio  unto 
fiim,  tlfij  son  Itbetfi  j  anD  fiimself  beltebcn,  anD  fits  tofiole  fiouse. 

54  ^Tfiis  is  again  tfie  seconD  miracle  tfiat  31esus  Dit  tofien  fie  toas  come 
out  of  3IuDea  into  ©altlee. 


[         Miss.  SAB. 

In  Mo  tempore,  Erat 
quidam  regulus  cujus 
tilius  infirmabatur  Cap- 
harnaum  ....  down  to 
end  of  v.  53,  credidit 
ipse,  et  domus  ejus  tota. 
( Vulg.  Venit  ergo  iterum 
in  Cana  Galilaese,  ubi 
fecit  aquam  virmim.  Et 
erat  quidam  regulus, 
cujus  films  infirmabatur 
Capharnaum.) 


1549. 

There  was  a  certain 
ruler,  whose  sonne  was 
sick  at  Capernaum  .... 
down  to  end  of  v.  54, 
when  he  was  come  out 
of  Jury  into  Galilee. 


1662  S.B. 

There  was  a  certain 
noble  man,  whose  son 
was  sick  at  Capernaum 
....  down  to  end  of  v. 
54,  when  he  was  come 
out  of  Judea  into  Galilee. 
(Gr.  ''HXtfev  ofa  6  Ir)<rovs 
ird\iv  «'s  rrtv  Kay  a  TT/S 
FoXtXaias,  STTOV  ^Trolijce 
rb  v5wp  olvov.  Kai  ty 
rts  /3a(rtXtAcds,  oC  6  vWj, 
iv  Kair 
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By  the  addition  to  the  Sarum  Gospel  of  the  last  verse  of  the  Chapter, 
the  Reformers  in  1549  certainly  gave  a  finish  and  completeness  to  the 
extract.  We  are  thus  informed  that  the  miracle,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  Gospel,  was  the  second  which  our  Lord  wrought  in  Galilee,  though 
several  (which  are  mentioned  only  in  the  group)  had  been  performed  in 
Jerusalem  during  the  first  Passover  of  the  Ministry  (see  Chap.  ii.  13,  23). 
Bengel  remarks  that  St.  John,  in  recording  the  miracles  of  Christ,  gives 
them  in  groups  of  three  ; — three  in  Galilee,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine, 
the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son,  and  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
(Chap,  vi)  ;  three  in  Judaea,  the  restoration  of  the  impotent  man  at  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  (Chap,  v.),  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  the  pool  of 
Siloam  (Chap.  ix. ),  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Chap.  xi. ) ;  and  three 
manifestations  of  the  Risen  Saviour  to  His  assembled  disciples,  to  the 
disciples  in  the  absence  of  St.  Thomas  (Chap.  xx.  19  to  24),  to  the  disciples 
in  the  presence  of  St.  Thomas  (Chap.  xx.  26  to  30),  and  to  the  seven 
disciples  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (Chap.  xxi.  1,  14).  The 
addition  of  v.  54  reminds  us  that  this  was  the  second  miracle  of  the  first 
group.  What  immediately  precedes  and  leads  up  to  the  narrative  in  this 
Gospel  is  the  notice  of  the  welcome  which  our  Lord  received  from  the 
Galilaeans,  when  He  returned  into  their  country,  after  performing  many 
miracles  (of  which  they  had  been  the  witnesses)  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
in  Jerusalem.  Probably  most  of  these  miracles  were  cures  ;  and  the  noble- 
man of  Capernaum  having  heard  of  the  supernatural  power  being  often 
exerted  in  this  form,  thought  he  would  apply  for  its  exercise  on  behalf 
of  his  son.  Accordingly  he  journeyed  to  Cana,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
earliest  miracle,  and  where  (as  we  are  told  in  the  first  part  of  v.  46)  our 
Lord  then  was. — Translation  of  1540.  (1)  F.  46.  "There  was  a  certain 
ruler "  (ty  TU  paatXiKos).  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan,  all  have 
"ruler."  Wycliffe  ;  " a  litil  kyng  was. "  Rhemish  ;  "a  certaine  lord." 
Authorised ;  "a  certaine  noble  man "  (two  words  in  the  Edition  of  1611), 
with  "courtier  or  ruler"  as  marginal  alternatives.  Revised;  "noble- 
man," with  "king's  officer"  as  a  marginal  alternative.  Elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  the  word  ^ayi\iKbs  is  merely  an  adjective  ( =  of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  a  king)  ;  thus,  ' '  the  king's  country  "  (/JcKnXwcTj  x^Pa)>  Acts  xii.  20  ; 
"royal  apparel"  (tadrtra.  /ScwiXijcTjj'),  ib.  v.  21 ;  "royal  law"  (v6fj.ov  /Scwt- 
\iKbt>),  James  ii.  8.  (2)  V.  47.  "  Assoon  as  the  same  heard."  And  so 
Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.  There  is  surplusage  here,  the  original  being 
merely  oCroj  d/cotfo-as.  Wycliffe,  always  literal,  gives,  "  whanne  this  hadde 
herde  " ;  the  Rhemish,  "  He  hauing  heard  "  ;  the  Authorised  and  Revised, 
"when  he  heard."  (3)'f.  47.  "  that  Jesus  was  come  out  of  Jury  "[see 
Introduction  to  Gospel  for  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Translation  of 
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1540.  (3)  V.  17.]  (4)  F.  47.  "for  he  was  even  at  the  point  of  death." 
Tyndale  had  given,  "even  readie  to  die."  "When  Cranmer  changed  the 
phrase  to  "at  the  point  of  death,"  the  "even"  became  superfluous,  and 
ought  to  have  been  discarded.  The  Genevan  repeated  Tyndale, — "he 
was  euen  ready  to  dye."  King  James's  Translators,  accepting  Cranmer's 
"at  the  point  of  death,"  and  omitting  the  "even,"  which  he  allowed  to 
stand,  have  come  as  near  to  the  force  of  the  original  (^ytteXXe  y&p  diro- 
6i>-/l<7Keu>)  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  English.  (5)  F".  49.  Sir,  come  down  or 
ever  that  my  sonne  die."  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  also  have,  or  ever  that. 
"Wycliffe  and  the  Khemish  "before  that."  The  form  "or  ever"  may  be 
used  not  only  with  a  verb  denoting  the  action  which  came  (or  is  to  come) 
subsequently,  but  with  a  noun  specifying  a  certain  point  of  time,  as  in 
Milton's  "  Ode  of  the  Nativity  "  ; 

"  The  shepherds  on  the  lawn 

Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn 
Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row." 

Of  the  construction  with  the  verb  (but  without  that],  there  is  a  fine 
instance  in  the  description  of  the  state  of  Scotland  given  by  Rosse  to 
Malcolm  and  Macduff  (Macbeth,  Act  IV.  Scene  iii. ) ; 

....  the  dead  man's  knell 

Is  there  scarce  asked,  for  who  ;  and  good  men's  lives 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 

Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. " 

(But  see  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  on  St.  John 
viii.  58. )  (6)  V.  50.  "The  man  beleeved  the  word  that  Jesus  had  spoken," 
(omitting  the  "And,"  with  which  the  clause  begins  in  the  Authorised 
Version).  Wycliffe  and  the  Rhemish  agree  with  Cranmer  in  leaving  out 
the  "And."  Tyndale  however  inserts  it,  and  is  followed  by  the  Genevan 
and  the  Authorised.  The  Revisers  of  1881  (omitting  Kal  from  their  text, 
probably  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  found  in  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican 
Manuscripts)  have  gone  back  to  Cranmer's  translation — "  the  man  believed 
the  word."  (7)  V.  51.  "As  he  was  going  down,  the  servants  met  him." 
This  is  a  variation  from  Tyndale,  who  has  "his  servantes,"  as  also  have 
the  Genevan,  the  Rhemish,  the  Authorised,  and  the  Revised.  "Wycliffe 
however  has,  "the  seraauntis  camen  agens  him,"  as  he,  translating  from 
the  Vulgate,  (where  the  words  are,  "Jam  autem  eo  descendente,  servi 
occurrerunt  ei ")  would  naturally  have.  The  Sinaitic  Manuscript  omits 
the  word  avrov  after  ol  dovXoi.  ] 

Sunday. — V.  46.  "  There  was  a  certain  nobleman."     Our 
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Lord  "  is  no  respecter  of  persons."1  To  the  humble  roof 
of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum,  an  inferior  officer  of  the 
Eoman  army,  He  proposed  to  come,  in  order  to  heal  his 
servant ;  "  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  will  come  and  heal 
him."2  To  the  villa  of  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum, 
beautifully  laid  out  perhaps  with  terraces  and  gardens  by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  He  would  not  come,  nor  stir  a  step 
towards  it,  though  strongly  urged  to  do  so.  Very  prob- 
ably there  was  some  amount  of  the  pride  of  station  working 
in  the  nobleman's  mind.  It  may  have  been  with  him  as 
it  was  with  Naaman,  who  "came  with  his  horses  and 
with  his  chariot "  (evidently  seeking  to  make  an  impres- 
sion by  his  retinue),  "  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house 
of  Elisha,"3  and  whose  vanity  was  wounded,  because  the 
prophet  did  not  appear  in  person,  but  merely  sent  him 
instructions  by  a  messenger.4  And  our  Lord's  dealing 
with  him  may  have  been  meant  to  mortify  his  pride,  as 
well  as  to  enlarge  and  increase  his  faith. — Lord,  when  we 
come  to  Thee  for  the  healing  of  our  souls,  we  must  lay 
aside  our  pride,  whether  it  be  pride  of  station,  or  of 
learning,  or  of  self-righteousness,  and  must  put  ourselves 
on  a  level  with  the  humblest,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most 
sinful  of  our  race.  And  to  impress  upon  us  this  lesson 
by  an  outward  visible  sign,  Thou  dost  forbid  us  to  give 
precedence  in  Thy  house  of  prayer  to  the  rich  "  man  with 
a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,"  over  "  the  poor  man  in  vile 
raiment." 5 

Monday. — V.  46.  "There  was  a  certain  nobleman, 
whose  son  was  sick  at  Capernaum."  I  find  several  in- 
stances in  which  parents  resorted  to  Christ  for  the  cure  of 
their  children, — the  case  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 

1  See  Acts  x.  34.          2  St.  Matt  viii.  7.  8  2  Kings  v.  9. 

«  Vv.  10,  11,  12.  «  James  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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whose  "  daughter  was  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil"1 ;  of 
Jairus,  whose  "  little  daughter  lay  at  the  point  of  death"2 ; 
of  the  father  of  the  lunatic  child,  who  had  a  dumb  and 
deaf  spirit,  which  threw  him  into  convulsions.3  "We  may 
augur  with  certainty  that  such  cases  as  these  would 
specially  touch  the  heart  of  our  Saviour,  and  waken  the 
chord  of  compassion  there.  First,  because  God  bears  to 
His  rational  creatures  the  special  relationship  of  Father, 
man,  according  to  his  mental  and  moral  nature,  having 
been  made  in  the  image  of  God4;  and  Christ  is  God, 
"  the  Everlasting  Father,"5  in  virtue  of  His  Deity. 
Secondly,  because  it  is  just  the  one  feature  of  parental 
affection  which  our  Lord  singles  out  from  the  rest  as  a 
redeeming  trait  in  fallen  man ;  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  :  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ?"6 — 0  Lord,  let  me  lay  to 
heart  that  the  strong  love  of  parents  for  children,  such 
love  as  Jacob's  for  Benjamin,  as  David's  for  Absalom,  is 
but  an  echo  of  that  tenderness,  which  Thou  hast  for  Thy 
rational  offspring,  and  which  led  Thee  to  give  Thine  own 
Son  out  of  Thy  bosom  to  save  them7  from  the  ruin  of  sin. 
Tuesday. — Vv.  47,49.  "When  he  heard  that  Jesus 
was  come  out  of  Judaea  into  Galilee,  he  went  unto  him, 
and  besought  him  that  he  would  come  down,  and  heal  his 
son."  .  .  .  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die."  "  This 
ruler,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "  was  neither  faithless  nor  faith- 
ful" Had  he  been  quite  faithless,  "  he  had  not  taken 
such  pains  to  come  to  Christ :  had  he  been  faithful,  he 

1  See  St.  Matt.  XT.  22.  s  St.  Mark  v.  23. 

•  St.  Mark  ix.  17,  18,  25.  «  See  Gen.  i.  26,  27. 

6  See  Isaiah  ix.  6.  a  St.  Luke  xi.  13. 

7  See  St.  John  iii.  16. 
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had  not  made  this  suit  to  Christ  when  he  was  come ; 
Come  down  and  heal  my  son,  ere  he  die.  Come  down  ? 
As  if  Christ  could  not  have  cured  him  absent.  Ere  he 
die  ?  As  if  that  power  could  not  have  raised  him  being 
dead."  The  ruler's  faith  being  weak,  then,  I  see  what 
means  our  Lord  uses  to  strengthen  it.  Had  He  gone 
with  him  to  his  house,  this  would  have  been  to  foster  the 
erroneous  impression  which  speaks  out  in  the  words, 
"  Come  down"  ;  it  would  have  left  the  ruler  to  conclude 
that  our  Lord  was  unable  to  work  a  miracle  of  healing  at 
a  distance  from  the  patient.  So  Christ  merely  gives  him 
the  assurance  that  his  son  is  restored,  "  Thy  son  liveth  "  ; 
and  the  man  believed  that  assurance,  we  are  told,  and 
"  went  his  way,"  hereby  putting  forth  a  stronger  faith  than 
he  had  come  with.  And  eventually,  when  he  had  made 
experiment  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  assurance,  "  he  and  his 
whole  house  believed," — that  is,  believed  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  and  became  His  disciples.  I  see,  to  my  great 
consolation,  that  God  does  not  reject  a  sincere  faith, 
however  weak,  however  imperfect,  however  unformed, 
however  much  it  may  at  present  be  as  a  dead  seed,  which 
has  never  sprouted  in  the  heart  or  disentangled  its  germ. 
By  His  providential  dealings,  and  by  His  word,  He  seeks 
to  elicit  such  faith,  to  quicken  it,  to  make  it  give  evidence 
of  vitality,  "  just  as  the  fingers  of  the  light  go  searching 
in  the  dark  mould  for  the  sleeping  seeds,  to  touch  and 
awake  them"1. — Lord,  increase  my  faith,  the  first  principle 
of  spiritual  life,  even  if,  as  the  condition  of  this  increase, 
Thou  seest  it  to  be  necessary  to  submit  me  to  a  heart- 
searching  discipline ! 

1  This  illustration  is  taken  from  the  works  of  the  Rev.  George  M  'Donald, 
as  quoted  in  Dr.  Glentworth  Butler's  ' '  Bible  Reader's  Commentary, ' 
Vol.  I.,  p.  107.  [New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1878.] 
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Wednesday. — V.  48.  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him, 
Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe." 
"  The  Jews  require  a  sign." *  Our  Lord,  unto  whom  the 
heart  of  every  comer  to  Him  was  open,  saw  clearly  that 
this  nobleman  was  leaning  too  much  to  the  evidence  of 
miracles, — that  although  he  had  some  weak  faith,  he  would 
not  be  settled  in  the  conviction  of  Christ's  claims  without 
the  sight  of  a  sign  and  wonder.  Miracles  are  never 
creative  of  faith ;  they  are  merely  helps,  which  a  weak 
faith  may  confirm  itself  by,  but  a  strong  faith  can  dispense 
with.  Though  there  is  a  sad  tendency  in  the  thinkers  of 
these  days  to  explain  away  the  miraculous  narratives  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  pare  down  as  much  as  possible  the 
supernatural  element  in  our  religion,  yet  we  have  not  rid 
ourselves  of  the  craving  after  signs  and  wonders  natural 
to  the  human  heart,  as  is  shown  by  the  passion  for  what 
is  called  spiritualism,  or  communication  with  the  spirits  of 
the  dead. — Lord,  let  my  faith  in  Thee  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  correspondence  of  Thy  word  with  the 
felt  needs  of  my  heart  and  conscience  ;  and  then,  while  I 
never  decline  (with  presumptuous  King  Ahaz)  such  helps 
to  faith  as  Thou  graciously  offerest,2  I  shall  never  be  the 
victim  of  that  morbid  craving  after  the  supernatural, 
which  leads  so  many  astray  from  the  solid  verities  of 
religion. 

Thursday. — V.  49.  "  The  nobleman  saith  unto  him, 
Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die."  "  They  limited  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel."3  What  a  limitation  of  the  Saviour's 
power  was  it  to  conceive  that  He  could  not  heal  the 
child  without  going  down  to  the  coast  for  the  purpose, 
and  presenting  Himself  in  the  sick  room  !  And  what  a 
wonderful  contrast  was  there  between  the  thoughts  en- 

1  1  Cor.  i.  22.         2  See  Isaiah  vii.  10,  11,  12.         3  Ps.  Ixxviii.  41. 
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tertained  of  our  Lord's  power  by  this  nobleman,  and  those 
of  the  centurion,  as  if  the  two  stories  had  been  framed  to 
throw  one  another  into  relief ;  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy 
that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof :  but  speak  the 
word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed."1  I  see  that 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, — that  is,  the  presence 
of  the  natural  body  of  our  Lord  on  the  altar  of  the  Church 
after  the  words  of  consecration  have  been  pronounced, — 
really  proceeds  from  weakness  of  faith,  and  is  a  limitation 
of  the  Saviour's  power.  The  strong  craving  for  His 
bodily  presence,  as  if  He  could  not  bless  us  from  His 
heavenly  throne,  or  receive  our  adoration  there,  is  virtually 
saying  to  Him,  "  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  soul  die." — Nay, 
Lord,  it  is  not  necessary  that  Thou  shouldest  come  down 
from  Thy  throne  of  glory  to  give  us  all  the  blessings 
which  flow  from  Thy  spiritual  Presence,  and  to  present 
Thyself  to  us  for  the  acceptance  of  our  homage.  For 
dost  Thou  not  "fill  heaven  and  earth  ?"2  and  does  not 
one  single  word,  spoken  by  Thee  in  heaven,  take  effect 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  in  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  earth  ? 

Friday. — V.  5  0.  "  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Go  thy  way ; 
thy  son  liveth."  This  word  was  not  declarative  only,  Tike 
the  similar  word  of  Elijah,  when  he  brought  the  widow's 
son  down  to  his  mother  after  restoring  him  to  life,  and 
said,  "  See,  thy  son  liveth."3  It  was  effective  also,  and 
did  that  which  it  declared  to  be  done,  so  that  at  the 
moment  when  Christ  spoke  the  word,  the  patient  recovered. 
This  I  gather  from  V.  53,  which  tells  us  that  it  was  at 
the  same  hour,  in  the  which  Jesus  said  unto  the  noble- 
man, Thy  son  liveth,  that  "  the  fever  left  "  his  son, — did 
not  go  down  and  expire  gradually,  but  left  him  all  of  a 

1  St.  Matt.  viii.  8.        2  See  Jer.  zxiii.  24.        3  See  1  Kings  xvii.  23. 
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sudden,  and  left  no  trace  of  itself  behind.  Verily,  God's 
"  word  runneth  very  swiftly."1  He  "  quickeneth  the 
dead  "  (and  the  dying),  "  and  calleth  those  things  which  be 
not  as  though  they  were."2  The  form  of  Absolution  used  in 
our  daily  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  as  indeed  that 
in  the  Visitation  Service  also,  when  rightly  understood,  is 
declarative  ;  "  God  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that 
truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  Gospel." 
But  if  I  come  under  the  terms  of  it,  when  I  hear  it 
recited,  and  have  true  repentance  and  lively  faith,  it  is 
doubtless  effective  also,  and  really  conveys  to  me  that 
pardon  which  is  the  true  life  of  the  soul. — Oh,  that  I 
might  hear  Christ  saying  to  me  by  His  ambassador, 
"  Thy  soul  liveth  "  !  It  is  only  my  want  of  faith  which 
prevents  my  hearing  it ;  for  Christ  really  and  truly  dis- 
penses blessings,  where  the  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name.3 

Saturday. — Vv.  52,  53.  "Then  enquired  he  of  them 
the  hour  when  he  began  to  amend.  And  they  said  unto 
him,  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him. 
So  the  father  knew  that  it  was  at  the  same  hour,  in  the 
which  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thy  son  liveth  :  and  himself 
believed,  and  his  whole  house."  God's  words  and  His 
works  will  both  bear  minute  scrutiny ;  and  the  ex- 
amination of  them,  and  the  comparison  of  the  words 
with  the  works  will  open  out  new  wonders,  and  tend 
greatly  under  His  blessing  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
our  faith.  The  fulfilment  of  Prophecy  is  a  department 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  revealed  Religion,  which  is  at 
least  as  edifying  and  instructive  to  the  believer,  as  it 
is  convincing  to  the  unbeliever.  St.  Peter  seems  to 
assign  to  the  study  of  Prophecy,  notwithstanding  all  its 
1  Ps.  cxlvii.  15.  J  Rom.  iv.  17.  3  See  St.  Matt,  xviii.  19,  20. 
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obscurities,  a  very  high  place  in  the  spiritual  illumination 
of  the  believer  ;  "  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy  ;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as 
unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day 
dawn,  and  the,  day  star  arise  in  your  hearts."1  And 
what  is  the  study  of  Prophecy  but  an  inquiry  into  the 
Providence  of  God  over  the  human  race,  as  illustrating, 
and  illustrated  by,  the  predictions  of  Holy  Scripture  ? 
And  let  me  remember  that  Providence  is  not  only  admir- 
able in  those  vast  reaches  of  it,  which  History  reveals, 
but  admirable  also  when  viewed  through  the  microscope, 
as  controlling  and  superintending  the  individual  life.  Let 
me  look  narrowly,  and  in  a  devout  spirit,  into  my  own 
experiences  of  life,  and  assuredly  I  shall  not  fail  to  find 
many  striking  illustrations  of  God's  word,  fulfilments  of 
its  promises,  and  exemplifications  of  its  maxims,  and 
evidences,  perhaps,  that  its  warnings  against  certain  evil 
courses  are  only  too  well  founded.  "  Like  as  the  Lord  of 
hosts  thought  to  do  unto  "  me,  "  according  to"  my  "  ways, 
and  according  to  "  my  "  doings,  so  hath  he  dealt  with  " 
me.2 

1  2  Pet.  L  19.  3  See  Zech,  i.  6. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  TWENTY- SECOND 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  MATT,  xviii.  21  to  the  end 

(the  words  "Peter  said  unto  Jesus "  being  substituted  for  " Then  came 
Peter  unto  him,  and  said,"  in  v.  21). 

21  Peter  saiB  unto  31esus,  JlorB,  boto  oft  sball  mp  brotber  sin 

22  against  me,  anB  31  forgibe  Ijtmf  till  seben  times  ?    3(esus  saitb 
unto  l)tm,  31  gap  not  unto  tbee,  until  seben  times ;  but  until  sebentp 

23  times  seben.    3Tberefore  is  tbe  feingBom  of  beaben  lifcencn  unto  a 

24  certain  king,  tobo  toouln  take  account  of  bis  gerbants.    3nn  to$en 
!>e  Ijan  tegun  to  reckon,  one  toas  lirougljt  unto  $im,  inljo  ougtjt  ^im 

25  ten  ttjougann  talents.    TSut  forasmuch  as  !je  !jan  not  to  pap,  Ijis 
lorn  commanueD  ^jtm  to  fce  Soln,  anB  !)is  toife  ann  c|)tlBren,  anB  all 

26  rtjat  !je  TiaB,  anB  payment  to  be  maBe.    ^e  serbant  therefore  fell 
Boton  ann  toorsljippeB  ^im,  Saptng,  HLorB,  Ijabe  patience  tottl)  me, 

27  ann  31  toill  pap  tljee  all.    tJE^en  tl>e  lorn  of  t^at  serbant  toas  moben 

28  bjitfj  compassion,  ann  loosen  %im,  ann  forgabe  Ijim  t^e  nebt.    TBut 
tlje  same  serbant  toent  out  ann  founn  one  of  ^ts  felloto=serbants, 
tobo  oug;t)t  Ijim  an  IjunnreB  pence  j  anB  be  lain  banns  on  btm,  ann 

29  took  bjnt  bp  tbe  tbroat,  Saping,  J0ap  me  tbat  tbou  otoest.    3nn  bis 
fellobJ'Serbaut  fell  nobm  at  IjiS  feet,  ann  besougbt  bim,  sapinjy, 

30  ^>abe  patience  initb  me,  anB  31  toill  pap  tbee  all.    3nB  be  tooulB 
notj  but  toent  anB  cast  btm  into  prison,  till  be  sbouln  pap  tbe  Bebt. 

31  %>o  iuben  bis  fclloto'Serbants  Sato  iubat  toas  Bone,  tbep  toere  bcrp 

32  sorrp,  ann  came  ann  toln  unto  tbeir  lorn  all  tbat  toas  none.    Cben 
bis  lorn  after  tbat  be  ban  callen  bint,  sain  unto  btnt,  2D  tbou  toicfeen 
Serbant,  31  forgabe  tbee  all  tbat  Bcbt,  because  tbou  BesireBst  me: 

33  %boulnest  not  tbou  also  TjabebaB  compassion  on  tbp  felloto^serbant, 
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34  ctoett  as  31  fiau  pitp  on  tfiee  ?    3nti  his  lorn  teas!  toroth,  ann  ndtberen 
him  to  the  tormenters,  till  he  sfjoulB  pap  all  that  toas  Due  unto  him. 

35  %o  likewise  Sfjall  mp  heaienlp  JFather  Do  also  unto  you,  if  pe  from 
pour  hearts  forgioe  not  eberj  one  his  hrother  their  trespasses. 


[         Miss.  SAB. 

In  illo  tempore,  Dixit 
Jesus  discipulis  suis 
parabolam  hanc  ;  Simile 
est  regnum  coalorum 
homini  regi,  etc.  ( Vulg. 
(r.  23)  Ideo  assimilatum 
est  regnum  coelorum 
homini  regi,  qui  voluit 
rationem  ponere  cum 
servis  suis.) 


1549. 

Peter  said  unto  Jesus, 
Lord,  how  oft  shall  I 
forgive  my  brother,  if  he 
sinne  against  me  ?  till 
seven  times?  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  I  say  not  unto 
thee,  Untill  seven  times : 
but  seventie  times  seven 
times.  Therefore  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven 
likened  unto  a  certain 
man  that  was  a  king. 


1662  S.B. 

Peter  said  unto  Jesus, 
Lord,  how  oft  shall  my 
brother  sin  against  me, 
and  I  forgive  him  ?  till 
seven  times  ?  (Or.  T6re 
irpotreXB&v  afrrtp  6 
Utrpos,  elirf  Ktfpte 
•jrocrd/as  d/uapr^eret  e/j 
i/j£  6  d5e\06s  /xou,  /cat 
d^Tjcrw  ai/np ;  ?ws  eir- 
ra/cts  ;) 


The  prefixing  to  the  Sanim  Gospel  w.  21,  22  of  St.  Matt,  xviii.,  as  the 
compilers  of  King  Edward's  First  Book  did  in  this  case,  was  a  change  pro- 
ceeding on  just  the  same  principle,  on  which  the  author  endeavours  in 
these  Introductions  to  point  out  the  connexion  of  each  Liturgical  Gospel 
with  its  immediately  foregoing  context ;  only  that  here  there  is  a  much 
stronger  case  than  usual  for  exhibiting  the  connexion.  The  Parable  grew 
out  of,  and  was  in  fact  the  answer  to,  a  very  remarkable  question  addressed 
to  our  Lord  by  St.  Peter.  This  question,  and  the  first  part  of  the  answer, 
are  given  in  w.  21,  22,  without  which  therefore  the  Parable  itself  cannot 
be  rightly  understood.  Yet,  as  the  Parable  stood  in  the  Sarum  Missal,  it 
is  severed  altogether  from  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Most 
judicious  then  was  the  alteration  which  exhibited  that  connexion,  and 
for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  Reformers  of  1549. — But  we  may  go  back 
one  step  further,  and  ask  what  is  the  connexion  indicated  by  "Then," 
whrn  it  is  said,  "  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and"  asked  the  question, 
in  reply  to  which  the  Parable  was  given.  The  promise  to  united  prayer, 
prayer  in  which  the  petitioners  are  agreed  as  to  what  they  shall  ask,  had 
immediately  preceded  (vv.  19,  20)  ;  and  this  again  had  been  preceded  by 
instructions  as  to  how  to  deal  with  a  brother  who  should  "  trespass  against 
thee  "  (vv,  15  to  19).  Hence  probably  arose  in  St.  Peter's  mind  a  question 
about  the  limits  of  forgiveness, — a  question  which  he  may  have  heard 
agitated  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  which  he  now  refers  to  his  Master  for 
solution.  It  is  thus  that  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  understands  the 
connexion  [see  his  "Gospel  Narrative  of  our  Lord's  Ministry  harmonized," 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Vol.  III.,  p.  149.  (Rivingtons  :  1849).]  Bengel  says  that  "this  question 
took  its  rise  from  some  sense  of  the  superabundance  of  the  Divine  Grace, 
which  had  been  so  greatly  extolled  in  the  preceding  discourses." — Trans- 
lation of  1540.  (1)  V.  21.  "Lord,  how  oft  shall  I  forgive  my  brother,  if 
he  sinne  against  me  ?"  And  so  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan.  Wycliffe  gives 
the  more  literal  rendering,  "hou  ofte  schal  my  brother  synne  agens  me  : 
and  I  schal  forgeve  hym?"  And  "Wycliffe  is  followed  by  the  Rhemish 
and  the  Authorised.  (2)  V.  22.  "I  say  not  unto  thee,  Untill  seven 
times:  but  seventie  times  seven  times."  The  second  "until"  is  im- 
properly dropped  by  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan,  as  well  as  by  Cranmer. 
The  Rhemish  inserted  it,  as  Wycliffe  (ever  literal)  had  done  before  ("I 
seye  not  to  thee  til  seuene  sithis  :  but  till  seventi  sithis  seuene  sithis  "). 
To  omit  it  decidedly  weakens  the  emphasis.  (3)  F.  23.  "a  certain  man 
that  was  a  king"  (avdpdnrtf  ftacri\ei).  [See  the  Introduction  to  the  Gospel 
for  the  Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Translation  of  1540.  (1)  V.  2.] 
(4)  V.  23.  "which  would  take  accompts  of  his  servants."  Cranmer  is 
following  Tyndale,  who  has,  ' '  which  wolde  take  a  countis  (sic)  of  his 
servauntis."  The  Genevan  too  has  the  plural,  "acountes."  The  Rhemish 
is  the  first  to  give  the  singular, — "that  would  make  an  account  with  his 
seruants."  May  not  Cranmer's  plural  have  sprung  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  Tyndale  ?  "A  countis  "  in  Tyndale  is  written  as  two  words. 
The  word  "account"  is  beyond  doubt  the  Latin  "computus"  (a  reckoning, 
bill)  transferred  into  the  English  language.  The  shortened  form  of  this 
would  be  "comptus"  or  "comptis,"  which  soon  passed  into  "countis." 
The  "a"  which  Tyndale  places  before  "countis"  may  be  merely  the 
definite  article  :  but  a  copyist  or  printer,  taking  it  to  be  the  first  member 
of  the  following  word,  may  have  attached  it,  and  thus  produce  the  word 
"acountis."  Some  five  years  after,  the  s  of  "acountis"  may  have  been 
taken  to  be  the  sign  of  the  plural,  whereas  really  it  was  only  a  relic  of  the 
Latin  word  computus. — As  for  the  orthography  "accompt,"  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  should  have  passed  out  of  use,  because  by  dropping  the 
p,  the  real  etymology  of  the  word  (which  undoubtedly  is  computus)  is 
obscured.  It  was  still  "accompt"  in  the  judicious  Hooker's  time  ;  (Ecc. 
Pol.  v.  46) — "  The  soul  may  have  time  to  call  itself  to  a  just  accompt  of 
all  things  past,  by  means  whereof  repentance  is  perfected." — It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  King  James's  Translators  did  not  follow  the  Rhemish  in 
giving  the  preposition  " urith "  instead  of  "of," — "that  would  make  an 
account  with  his  servants."  To  "take  account  of  his  servants"  might 
mean  (though  perhaps  it  did  not  necessarily  do  so  in  the  English  of  1611) 
to  reckon  up  the  number  of  his  establishment,  and  see  how  many  members 
it  consisted  of;  which  of  course  is  not  the  sense.  The  Revisers  of  1881 
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have  given  us,  "which  would  make  a  reckoning  with  his  servants,"  going 
back  most  properly  to  the  Saxon  of  Wycliffe  ("that  wolde  rikene  with 
hise  seruauntes  "),  and  discarding  the  Latin  "computus"  altogether. 
(5)  V.  24.  "which  ought  him  ten  thousand  talents."  This  is  the  spell- 
ing adopted  in  all  the  English  translations  down  to  the  Rhemish  (1582), 
which  first  gave  "owed."  Indeed  the  first  Edition  of  the  Authorised 
Translation  (1611)  has  "ought."  And  so  in  Shakspere  (1  Henry  IV.,  Act 
III.,  Scene  iii.)  " Prince  Henry.  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess  ;  and  he  slanders 
thee  most  grossly.  Hostess.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord  ;  and  said  this  other 
day  that  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. "  It  is  well  to  be  incidentally 
reminded  that  what  we  ought  to  be  and  do,  is  in  fact  what  we  owe  to 
God  and  to  our  neighbour. — (6)  V.  25.  "But  for  as  much  as  he  was  not 
able  to  pay"  (/XT;  ^oi/ros  8t  avrov  airodovvai).  This  "was  not  able  to"  is 
exclusively  Cranmer's.  Tyndale  had  given,  "because  he  had  nought,  to 
paye"  ;  Wycliffe,  "whan  he  hadde  not  wherof  to  yilde."  "E%w  with  an 
infinitive  of  the  aorist  does  of  course  frequently  signify  "to  be  able  to"  ; 
(thus  we  have  in  Heb.  vi.  13,  "When  God  made  promise  to  Abraham, 
because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater  (firel  KO.T  otdevbs  e?xe  fJ-etfovos  (5/u6<rcu), 
he  sware  by  himself").  But  this  sense  of  the  word  is  derived  from  its 
radical  sense  of  "having,"  inasmuch  as  one  who  is  able  to  do  a  thing,  has 
the  means  or  power  to  do  it.  And  whenever  the  radical  sense  can  be 
exhibited,  as  here  ("he  had  not  wherewith  to  pay  "),  it  is  better  to  exhibit 
it.  (7)  V.  26.  "The  servant  fell  down."  Cranmer,  following  Tyndale, 
has  left  out  the  "therefore"  (oiV),  which  appears  in  the  original.  The 
Genevan  inserts  the  "  therefore. "  Wycliffe  and  the  Rhemish  render  it  by 
"but,"  representing  the  "autem"  of  the  Vulgate  ("Procidens  autem 
servus  ille,  orabat  eum  dicens,  etc.")  (8)  V.  26.  "The  servant  fell 
down,  and  besought  him."  And  so  Tyndale,  the  Genevan,  and  the 
Rhemish.  Wycliffe  has,  "preied  hym."  King  James's  Translators, 
while  retaining  "besought"  in  the  margin,  give  the  more  literal  render- 
ing of  nyxxre/oWt  ("worshipped  him"),  in  their  text.  The  Revisers  have 
adopted  "worshipped,"  but  without  any  marginal  alternative.  (9)  F. 
27.  "Then  had  the  lord  pity  on  that  servant,"  instead  of,  "then  the 
lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compassion  "  (2.ir\a.yxyiffOeis  d£  6 
Kvpios  rov  Soi/Xou  tKelvov).  Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan, 
all  seem  to  have  regarded  the  genitive  case,  as  governed  by,  and  depending 
on,  the  verb  ffTr\a.yxvi?ofj.ai  not  the  noun  KI^HOJ.  King  James's  Trans- 
lators did  not  take  that  view,  neither  have  the  Revisers  of  1881  clone  so. 
Ikit  Winer  does  so.  He  gives  ffrr\ayxvifo/j.ai.  as  one  of  the  verbs  of  feeling, 
which  take  a  genitive  to  denote  the  object  towards  which  the  feeling  is 
directed, — the  object  which  is  conceived  of  as  giving  rise  to  the  feeling. 
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["  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek."  Ed.  Moulton.  Edinburgh  :  1877. 
P.  255.]  Yet  he  admits  (p.  277)  that  this  construction  is  only  found  once 
in  the  New  Testament  (in  the  passage  before  us),  ffir\a.yxvlfofMi  usually 
taking  tiri  after  it.  It  is  used  four  times  absolutely, — of  the  Lord's  com- 
passion for  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  (St.  Matt.  xx.  34) ;  and  for 
the  leper  (St.  Mark  i.  41) ;  of  the  good  Samaritan's  compassion  for  the 
wounded  traveller  (St.  Luke  x.  33) ;  and  of  the  father's  compassion  for 
the  prodigal  son  (St.  Luke  xv.  20) :  twice  with  tirl  and  a  dative, — of  the 
Lord's  compassion  for  the  multitudes  who  outwent  Him  when  He  sought 
privacy  and  rest  (St.  Mark  vi.  34)  ;  and  for  the  widow  of  Nain  (St.  Luke 
vii.  13) :  four  times  with  eiri  and  an  accusative, — of  our  Lord's  compassion 
for  the  multitude  before  the  feeding  with  the  Jive  loaves  (St.  Matt.  xiv. 
14),  and  again  before  the  feeding  with  the  seven  loaves  (St.  Matt.  xv.  32, 
St.  Mark  viii.  2) ;  and  in  the  father's  prayer  for  the  lunatic  child,  "have 
compassion  on  us  "  (St.  Mark  ix.  22) :  and  once  with  irepl  and  a  genitive, 
— of  our  Lord's  compassion  on  the  multitudes,  "because  they  fainted,  and 
were  scattered  abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd  "  (St.  Matt.  ix.  36). — It 
is  worthy  of  observation  that  this  beautiful  word,  in  nine  out  of  the  twelve 
instances  of  its  occurrence,  denotes  the  Divine  compassion,  as  existing  in  God 
or  Christ,  and  that  in  the  remaining  three  cases,  the  Parables  of  the  Unfor- 
giving Servant,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  Samaritan,  the  king,  and  the 
father  represent  God,  while  the  Samaritan  represents  Christ.  We  may 
almost  say  therefore  that  "yearning  compassion"  is  an  attribute  which 
Holy  Scripture  ascribes,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  at  all  events  pre-eminently, 
to  God.  (10)  V.  28.  "and  found  one  of  his  fellows. "  And  so  Tyndale 
and  the  Genevan.  Wycliffe,  always  conscientious,  must  needs  represent 
the  con  in  the  "  conservis  "  of  the  Vulgate  ;  so  he  gives,  "  fond  oon  of  his 
eitene  seruauntis."  (11)  V.  28.  "Pay  that  thou  owest."  Tyndale  had 
given  "  pay  me  "  •  and  the  Genevan  also  has  the  "me."  Wycliffe  and  the 
Ehemish  omit  it,  since  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Vulgate,  which  has  only 
"  Redde  quod  debes."  Our  Revisers,  having  discarded  from  their  text  the 
fioL  after  'A?r65os  (probably  because  of  its  omission  by  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican  Manuscripts),  have  gone  back  to  Cranmer's  rendering.  "Pay 
what  thou  owest."  (12)  V.  32.  "  0  thou  ungracious  servant "  (AoOXe 
irovript).  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  give  us  "evil"  ;  the  Rhemish  repeats 
the  "ungratious"  of  Cranmer.  The  Authorised  Version  replaced  the 
"wicked,"  which  Wycliffe  had  given  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  years 
before.  " Ungracious "  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  "wicked"  in 
Lear,  Act  IV.  Scene  vi. ; 

"  and  in  the  mature  time, 

With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 

Of  the  death-practised  duke." 
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The  "paper"  in  question  was  Goneril's  letter  to  Edmund,  urging  him  tc 
destroy  her  husband.  We  are  doubtless  indebted  to  Christianity  for  this 
meaning  of  the  word  "ungracious."  It  is  the  Gospel  that  has  taught 
us  that  all  good  in  man  is  of  God's  grace,  and  that  to  be  without  that 
grace  is  to  be  bad  or  wicked.  (13)  V.  32.  "I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt 
when  thou  desiredst  me"  (^reJ  7rop«dXe(rds  /ue).  "  When "  is  peculiar  to 
Cranmer.  Wycliffe  has,  "for";  Tyndale,  the  Genevan,  the  Rhemish, 
Authorised,  Revised,  have  all  ' '  because. "  There  is  one  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  tirel  clearly  denotes  a  relation  of  time.  See 
St.  Luke  vii.  1,  'Errel  3£  iir\-/jpua-e  Trdvra  rb.  ffl/jLaTa  airoO  ("  Now  when  he 
had  ended  all  his  sayings").  But  is  there  more  than  one?  Usually 
it  is  causal  in  its  meaning,  and  equivalent  to  "for,"  "for  otherwise," 
"because."  (14)  V.  34.  "And  his  Lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him 
to  the  jaylers  "  (rots  fiacrcus ia rats).  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan 
all  have  "jaylers."  Wycliffe  has,  "tormentors"  (the  tortoribus  of  the 
Vulgate),  which  the  Rhemish  was  th«  first  to  replace.  (15)  V.  35.  "if 
ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses. " 
In  the  1st  Edition  of  Cranmer's  Bible  (1539),  as  also  in  the  Edition  of 
1541,  the  words  "every  one  his  brother"  are  in  brackets, — a  very 
important  direction  to  be  observed  by  those  who  read  aloud.] 

Sunday. — Vv.  21,  22.  "Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and 
said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and 
I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until  seven  times  ;  but,  Until  seventy 
times  seven."  Intelligent  children  learn  much  by  ques- 
tioning their  parents  and  elders ;  and  our  Lord,  one  of 
whose  titles  is  "  the  everlasting  Father  "  l  (compare,  "  Be- 
hold I  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  me " 2), 
used  to  call  His  disciples  by  the  endearing  name  of  "  little 
children."  3  The  Jewish  doctors  thought  and  taught  that 
forgiveness  was  to  be  extended  to  an  offending  brother 
thrice.4  St.  Peter  felt  from  the  preceding  conversation, 

1  Isaiah  ix.  6.  2  Heb.  ii.  13.  8  St.  John  xiii.  33  ;  xxi.  5. 

4  "The  Rabbinical  rule  was,  to  forgive  three  times  and  no  more;  this 
they  justified  by  Amos  i.  3,  etc.,  Job  xxxiii.  29,  30.  LXX.,  and  inarg. 
E.  V."— Alford,  in  loc. 
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and  from  the  whole  tone  and  tenour  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing, that  His  Master  would  demand  a  larger  and  more 
liberal  measure.  So,  founding  his  suggestion  perhaps 
upon  Prov.  xxiv.  16,  "A  just  man  falleth  seven  times, 
and  riseth  up  again,"  he  suggests  seven  times  as  a  suit- 
able measure.  His  Master's  answer  opens  his  eyes  wide  ; 
teaches  him  that  he  was  fundamentally  wrong  in  con- 
ceiving that  there  should  be  any  limit  at  all ;  and  in 
illustration  of  this  a  parable  is  elicited,  which  is  one  of 
the  Church's  greatest  treasures,  conveying,  as  it  does,  per- 
haps more  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  than  almost 
any  other. — Lord,  though  Thou  art  no  longer  upon  earth, 
it  is  my  mighty  privilege  to  be  able  to  consult  Thy  written 
word,  which,  being  given  by  inspiration  of  God,1  was 
written  in  the  foresight  of  my  circumstances,  difficulties, 
trials,  and  which  has  somewhere  made  provision  for  them. 
If  I  am  ever  devoutly  inquiring  at  these  lively  oracles,  I 
shall  grow  in  grace  and  knowledge,2  and  shall  gain  ever 
truer  and  deeper  conceptions  of  Thy  love  for  me,  and  of 
the  extent  of  its  requirements. 

Monday. — Vv.  23,  24.  "  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  likened  unto  a  certain  king,  which  would  take 
account  of  his  servants.  And  when  he  had  begun  to 
reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents."  This  reckoning  cannot  be  the  final 
reckoning  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  time,  when 
"  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God," 8 
because  we  find  that  after  it  the  servant's  probation  con- 
tinues, and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  showing  how 
little  he  appreciated  the  king's  kindness  to  himself.  I 
must  therefore  interpret  this  reckoning  as  signifying  some 
close  dealing  of  God  with  the  soul,  as  when  He  lays  a 

1  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  2  See  2  Pet.  iii.  18.  3  Rom.  xiv.  12. 
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man  upon  what  threatens  to  be  a  bed  of  death,  and  there 
seems  to  expostulate  with  him  on  his  careless,  godless  life, 
or  by  some  other  providential  means  musters  and  arrays 
his  past  sins  before  his  eyes.  At  first  this  close  dealing 
seems  to  be  attended  with  happy  results.  The  man 
seems  to  find  peace  in  his  conscience  through  the  blood 
of  the  cross,  and  is  raised  up  from  his  sick  bed,  and 
death  no  longer  stares  him  in  the  face.  But  the  issue 
proves,  alas  !  that  the  work  upon  his  conscience  had  never 
gone  deep  enough  ;  he  was  only  frightened,  not  converted. 
—If  at  any  time  of  my  life,  and  by  any  means,  I  have 
been  brought  to  see  my  need  of  God's  mercy,  and  in  a 
measure  to  taste  its  sweetness,  how  deep  has  this  work 
penetrated  into  my  soul  ?  Has  it  been,  indeed,  the  turn- 
ing point  of  a  new  life,  or  has  the  prayer  offered  in  those 
past  moments  been  merely  the  prayer  of  the  nine  un- 
thankful lepers,1  wrung  out  from  me  by  the  pressure  of 
alarm  or  trouble  ?  How  many  spiritual  processes  and 
influences  there  are,  which  prove  eventually  abortive, 
never  take  hold  of  the  will  and  the  springs  of  the 
character ! 

Tuesday, — V.  25.  "  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to 
pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold."  To  be  sold 
into  slavery  with  all  his  family,  that  the  sum  so  raised 
might  go  some  way  towards  liquidating  the  debt, — this 
was  the  penalty  of  his  fraud  and  embezzlement.  Let  me 
take  occasion  to  meditate  on  those  words  of  the  Apostle, 
descriptive  of  man's  state  by  nature ;  "  I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin"2  The  miserable  effect  of  deliberate  sin,  un- 
repented  of,  and  unforgiven,  is  that  the  sinner  is  thereby 
transferred,  as  if  by  a  sale  in  a  slave-market,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Satan,  a  tyrannical  and  hardhearted  master,  exact- 
1  See  St.  Luke  xvii.  13,  17,  18.  2  Rom.  vii.  14. 
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ing  at  all  times,  and  whose  wages  decrease  as  people  grow 
old  in  his  service,  till  at  length  he  withdraws  from  them 
altogether  the  stimulant  of  sensual  and  worldly  pleasure, 
and  they  discover  in  their  hearts  a  craving  for  solid  and 
substantial  happiness,  but  are  fain  to  content  themselves 
with  the  husks  that  the  swine  do  eat.1  Is  it  God's  act, 
this  sale  of  the  sinner  into  the  hands  of  the  hard  task- 
master ?  Not  more  than  it  is  the  sinner's  own  act ;  it  is 
God's  act  of  righteous  retribution,  pursuant  upon  man's 
deliberate  choice  of  evil; — "Which  of  my  creditors  is  it 
to  whom  I  have  sold  you  ?  Behold,  for  your  iniquities 
have  ye  sold  yourselves." 2  And  in  selling  himself  to 
Satan  by  deliberate  sin,  the  sinner  barters  away  the 
heavenly  inheritance,  to  which  his  Baptism  entitled  him, 
for  a  transitory  and  fleeting  indulgence, — it  is  profane 
Esau  over  again,  selling  his  birthright  to  gratify  a  moment- 
ary craving  of  appetite.3  The  momentary  gratification 
proves  in  the  issue  to  be  nothing,  or  nothing  that  can 
really  satisfy  the  soul's  craving ;  but  this  very  nothing- 
ness of  the  wages  of  sin  (so  exuberant  are  the  riches  of 
God's  grace  and  mercy)  is  made  the  basis  of  a  promise  of 
free  redemption ;  "  Ye  have  sold  yourselves  for  nought ; 
and  ye  shall  be  redeemed  without  money."4 — 0  God, 
against  the  murky  background  of  our  ruin  and  wretched- 
ness how  brilliant  do  the  rainbow  colours  of  Thy  grace 
and  mercy  show ! 

Wednesday, — V.  27.  "Then  the  lord  of  that  servant 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave 
him  the  debt."  While  this  parable  in  its  main  scope  is 
one  of  warning,  and  while  it  concludes  with  an  awful 
menace,  that  our  heavenly  Father  will  deliver  the  unloving 

1  See  St.  Luke  xv.  16.  -  Isaiah  1.  1. 

8  See  Gen.  xxv.  29  to  the  end  ;  and  Heb.  xii.  16.        4  Isaiah  lii.  3. 
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and  unforgiving  into  the  hands  of  the  tormentors,  I  yet 
find  it  full  of  grace  and  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  The 
servant  carried  away  far  more  than  he  asked,  more  prob- 
ably than  he  dared  to  hope  for,  when  he  prostrated  him- 
self at  the  king's  feet.  He  had  only  asked  for  time,  and 
promised  payment,  if  time  were  given  him ;  "  Lord,  have 
patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all."  It  was  a  rash 
vow  enough ;  for  never  could  he  have  raised  by  his  most 
strenuous  exertions  so  large  a  sum ;  but  the  straits  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  the  almost  frantic  earnestness 
of  his  appeal,  touched  the  king's  heart,  and  he  granted 
him,  not  time  to  pay,  but  a  complete  release  from  all  the 
obligations  he  had  incurred.  The  debt  was  cancelled: 
the  prison  door  flew  open ;  and  the  debtor  was  a  free 
man  once  more,  and  encumbered  by  no  kind  of  embarrass- 
ments.— O  God,  how  promptly  and  liberally  does  Thine 
heart  of  infinite  compassion  respond  to  any  act  of 
humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  if  only  it  be 
sincere  and  earnest !  Even  wicked  Ahab,  rending  his 
clothes,  and  fasting,  and  lying  in  sackcloth,  elicits  at  once 
the  response ;  "  Seest  thou  how  Ahab  humbleth  himself 
before  me  ?  Because  he  humbleth  himself  before  me,  I 
will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days." l  For  hast  thou 
not  promised  to  "  look  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  con- 
trite spirit,  and  trembleth  at "  Thy  "  word  ?  "  And  art 
Thou  not  "  always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray, 
and  wont  to  give  more  than  either  we  desire,  or  deserve  ?"3 
Thursday. — V.  2  7.  "  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant 
.  .  .  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt.  But  the 
same  servant  went  out."  I  find  in  this  Parable  not  only 
grace,  but  the  doctrine  of  grace.  For  what  can  be  more 

1  1  Kings  xxi.  27,  28,  29.  2  See  Isaiah  Ixvi.  2. 

3  Collect  for  the  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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clearly  taught  than  that  we  must  first  be  forgiven  freely, 
and  discharged  of  our  debt  to  God,  before  we  can  possibly 
walk  in  love,  as  Christ  hath  loved  us,1  and  extend  forgive- 
ness to  our  brethren  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  our  forgiving 
others  is,  and  is  represented  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be, 
a  condition  of  God's  forgiveness ;  but  this  forgiving  of 
others  belongs  to  a  subsequent  stage  of  man's  spiritual 
history :  in  the  earlier  stage  of  it,  as  this  Parable  most 
clearly  shows,  the  man  who  is  required  to  forgive,  as  the 
condition  of  retaining  his  pardon  and  having  it  ultimately 
assured  to  him,  has  first  experienced  forgiveness  himself. 
This  forgiveness  sweetens  his  heart  towards  others,  as  the 
tree  at  Marah  (the  emblem  of  the  cross)  sweetened  the 
bitter  waters  into  which  it  was  thrown 2 ;  and  having 
tasted  mercy,  he  is  disposed  to  dispense  it.  But  alas ! 
too  often  the  impression,  which  never  penetrated  deep 
enough,  is  obliterated,  as  marks  on  the  sand  are  erased 
by  the  rising  tide.  The  man  "goes  out,"  and  forgets 
what  has  passed  in  that  hour  of  close  reckoning  between 
God  and  his  soul.  He  is  like  the  nine  unthankful 
lepers,  whose  gratitude  for  their  restoration,  if  they  had 
any,  was  so  shallow,  that  it  did  not  make  them  even  turn 
back  to  acknowledge  the  favour,  and  give  glory  to  God.3 — 
0  God,  let  my  reception  of  Thy  mercy  sink  to  the  depths 
of  my  soul,  and  sweeten  the  springs  of  my  character ! 

Friday. — V.  29.  "And  his  fellowservant  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying,  Have  patience  with 
me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all."  Here  is  another  encour- 
aging and  consolatory  thought  arising  from  a  parable, 
which  vibrates  with  accents  of  solemn  warning,  not  to 
say  threatening.  It  is  but  few  persons  who  would  under 

1  See  Eph.  v.  2.  s  See  Exod.  xv.  23,  24.  25. 

3  See  St.  Luke  xvil  17,  18. 
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the  circumstances  act  like  the  unmerciful  servant.  Very- 
few  would  have  the  heart  to  do  so.  Generally  speaking, 
anytliing  like  humiliation  and  a  promise  of  amendment 
softens  men  at  once,  and  induces  them  not  to  press  (at 
all  events  not  for  the  present)  a  claim,  however  just. 
Xow  man  was  made  in  God's  image1 ;  and  the  placa- 
bility in  man's  heart  is  only  a  broken  echo  of  the  much 
tenderer,  prompter,  more  compassionate  placability  in 
God's.  Then,  however  grievous  and  multiplied  my  sins 
be,  and  however  keen  my  sense  of  them,  let  me  say  with 
good  Bishop  Andrewes ;  "  What  hope  remains  to  me  ? 
The  hope  that  Thou  wilt  extend  Thy  mercy  unto  seventy 
times  seven.  For  this  measure  Thou  Thyself  hast  com- 
mended to  us.  Hast  Thou  done  so,  that  we  among  our- 
selves should  show  it,  but  Thou  Thyself  shouldest  not 
show  so  large  a  measure  ?  Nay,  but  Thou  wilt  show  it, 
— aye,  and  much  more.  Far  be  it  from  Thee  that  Thou 
shouldest  require  from  us  a  higher  perfection  than  is  in 
Thyself, — that  Thou  shouldest  require  us  to  forgive  until 
seventy  times  seven,  but  shouldest  Thyself  be  unwilling 
to  do  so.  For  thy  mercy  as  much  exceedeth  ours  as 
Thou  exceedest  us  !  "2 

Saturday. — V.  35.  "So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive 
not  (every  one  his  brother)  their  trespasses."  "  Every 
one  his  brother;" — I  mark  the  individuality  with  which 
Christ  presses  home  this  requirement  upon  the  consciences 
of  His  disciples,  so  that  they  might  find  no  loophole  to 
escape.  In  the  former  part  of  the  Chapter  I  find  Him 
speaking  of  Church  censures  ("  If  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  " 3),  and 

1  See  Gen.  i.  27. 
2  "  Confessio  Peccati, "  towards  the  end  of  the  "  Preces  Private. "      3  V.  1 7. 
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of  Church  absolutions  ("  Whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  " a).  But  He  would  not 
have  us  merge  in  the  general  exercise  of  Church  discipline 
a  duty  coming  so  close  home  to  each  one  of  us,  so  involving 
personal  relations  and  personal  feelings,  as  that  of  forgive- 
ness. This  forgiveness  must  be  ministered,  not  only  by  the 
priest,  as  the  representative  of  the  Church,  but  by  "  every 
one  to  his  brother," — by  the  party  who  has  been  made 
sore,  irritated,  wounded,  to  the  brother  who  has  wounded 
him.  And  what  an  overwhelming  weight  is  given  to 
this  precept — more  than  to  any  other — by  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  has  woven  it  into  the  texture  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer, — has  warranted  our  asking  for  the  forgiveness 
of  our  own  trespasses,  only  in  the  same  measure  as  we 
extend  forgiveness  to  others.2  .And  yet,  since  forgiving 
love  is  the  burden  of  Gospel  tidings,  shall  we  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  forgiving  love  is  also  the  burden  of 
Gospel  requirements,  —  the  supreme  evangelical  law  ? — 
Lord,  put  this  law  of  love  into  my  mind,  and  write  it  in 
my  heart ;  and  so  fulfil  towards  me  the  terms  of  the 
New  Covenant.3 

1   V.  18.  2  See  St.  Matt.  vi.  12  ;  St.  Luke  xi.  4. 

3  See  Heb.  viii.  10. 
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ST.  MATT.  xxiL  15  to  23. 
Cfien  toent  the  Pharisees  ann  took  counsel  fioto  tftep  mtgljt 


16  tntangle  iim  in  fits!  talk.   2nn  they  sent  out  unto  fjtm  their  nisciples 
but!)  the  I^erontans,  Saping,  faster,  toe  fcnoto  that  thou  art  true, 
ann  teachest  the  toap  of  ©on  in  truth,  neither  carest  thou  for  any 

17  man  :  for  thou  regarnest  not  tfie  person  of  men.    ^Cell  usi  therefore, 
OTfiat  tfiinfeegt  tfiou  f    31  S  it  latoful  to  gi&e  tribute  unto  Cesar,  or 

18  notf    TBut  3IesuS  perceiben  tfieir  totcfeeuness,  ann  sain,  CHfip  tempt 

19  pe  me,  pe  fippoctites  :"     fefieto  me  tfie  triliute=monp.     9lnn  tljep 

20  trottgfit  unto  !)im  a  penp.    flnti  $e  saitfi  unto  tfiem,  CHfiose  is  tins 

21  image  ann  superscription  ?    t!TT)ep  sa^  unto  fiim,  €esars.    tJTfien 
saitT)  fie  unto  rijem,  Eenner  therefore  unto  Cesar,  tfie  tljings  tofiicfi 

22  are  Cesars;  ann  unto  (Son,  tfie  things  tfiat  are  ©ons.    UEJfjen  tficp 
Tjan  fjearn  tfiese  toorns,  tljep  martiellen,  ann  left  fiim,  ann  toent  tfietr 
toap. 


[        Miss.  SAB. 

7w  i/to  tempore,  Abe- 
nntes  Pharissei  consilium 
inierunt  ut  caperent 
Jesum  in  sermone,  etc. 
.  .  .  down  to  end  of  v. 
21,  et  quse  sunt  Dei, 
Deo.  ( Vulg.  Tune  abe- 
untes  Pharisaei,  consilium 
inierunt  ut  caperent  euiu 
in  sermone). 


1549. 

Then  the  Pharisees 
went  out  and  took  coun- 
sell  how  they  might 
tangle  him  in  his  words, 
etc.  .  .  .  down  to  end  of 
v.  22,  they  marvelled, 
and  left  him,  and  went 
their  wav. 


1662  s.B. 

Then  went  the  Phari- 
sees and  took  counsel 
how  they  might  intangle 
him  in  his  talk  .  .  . 
down  to  end  of  v.  22, 
they  marvelled,  and  left 
him,  and  went  their  way. 
(Or.  T6re  iropevdfvres  ol 


STTWJ        avrbv 
tv  \oyip). 
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The  addition  of  v.  22,  made  by  the  Reformers  in  1549,  is  obviously 
right.     For  this  verse  records  the  impression  made  by  our  Lord's  settle- 
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ment  of  the  question  propounded  to  Him  on  the  subject  of  tribute  to  Caesar, 
and  the  amazed  discomfiture  of  those  who  propounded  it.  What  "  they 
marvelled  "  at  doubtless  was  the  wisdom  with  which  He  had  extricated 
Himself  from  the  horns  of  the  dilemma,  in  which  they  had  hoped  to  entangle 
Him.  His  decision  had  not  made  Him  obnoxious  to  any  party ;  for 
there  was  in  it  an  obvious  truth  and  rectitude,  which  must  have  approved 
itself  to  both,  and  in  which  neither  could  find  any  ground  for  an  accusa- 
tion. This  exhibition  in  the  last  verse  of  the  Gospel  of  the  defeat  of  His 
enemies'  contrivance  is  the  suitable  correlative  to  the  first  verse  (15), 
which  records  that  contrivance. — As  to  the  connexion  of  the  passage  with 
what  immediately  precedes,  which  is  pointed  at  by  the  opening  word 
"Then,"  the  incident  is  introduced  immediately  after  the  Parable  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  King's  Son.  This  is  one  of  a  trilogy  of  Parables  (see  the 
Introduction  to  the  Gospel  for  the  Twentieth  Sunday),  in  which  the  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Jews  and  their  bitter  enmity  to  God's  truth  were  censured, 
and  which  we  are  expressly  told  (Chap.  xxi.  45)  that  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  felt  to  be  aimed  at  themselves.  Frustrated  in  their  desire  of 
employing  violence  against  Him  by  the  esteem  in  which  the  people  held 
Him  (Chap.  xxi.  46),  they  were  soon  afterwards  infuriated  to  the  last 
degree  by  the  way  in  which  He  seemed  to  detect  and  expose  the  murder- 
ous intent,  which  was  brewing  in  their  hearts  ("he  destroyed  those 
murderers,  and  burned  up  their  city,"  Chap.  xxii.  7),  and  took  counsel 
with  one  another  to  supplant  Him  by  craft.  Our  Gospel  records  the  utter 
frustration  of  their  malignant  scheme. — Translation  0/1540.  (1)  V.  15. 
"Then  the  Pharisees  went  out."  So  begins  this  Gospel  in  the  Black  - 
Letter  Prayer  Book  of  1636  [39  ?].  But  in  Cranmer's  Bible  (both  in  the 
Edition  of  1539  and  in  that  of  1541)  the  words  are  "Then  went  the 
pharises."  Whence  this  discrepancy?  (2)  V.  16.  "And  they  sent  out 
unto  him  their  disciples  with  Herods  servants."  And  so  Tyndale  and 
the  Genevan.  Wycliffe  has,  "erodianes  ;"  the  Rhemish  and  Authorised, 
"the  Herodians."  (3)  V.  16.  "for  thou  regardest  not  the  outward 
appearance  of  men."  "Outward  appearance"  is  peculiar  to  Cranmer. 
Wycliffe  has.  "  thou  beholdist  not  the  persone  of  men  "  ;  Tyndale,  "  thou 
consydrest  not  mennes  estate " ;  the  Genevan,  same  as  Tyndale  ;  the 
Rhemish,  ' '  thou  doest  not  respect  the  person  of  men  "  ;  the  Authorised, 
"thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men."  (4)  V.  17.  "Tell  us  therefore, 
how  thinkest  thou  "  (rl  aoi  5o/ce? ;).  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  both  have 
"how."  The  Rhemish,  "what  is  thy  opinion?" — Wycliffe  with  his 
usual  punctual  fidelity  to  the  letter,  "seie  to  us  :  what  it  semith  to  thee" 
("quid  tibi  videtur,"  Vulg.)  (5)  V.  19.  " And  they  took  him  a  penny. " 
This  is  a  variation  from  Tyndale.  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  both  use  the 
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verb  "bring";  "thei  brougten  to  hym,"  "they  brogt  him."  Rhemish, 
keeping  up  the  sacrificial  meaning  of  the  verb  wpocr&pia  ;  "theyoffred 
him  a  penie."  ("At  illi  oUulerunt  ei  denarium,"  Vulg.)  (6)  F.  21. 
"Give  therefore  unto  Cesar  the  things  which  are  Cesars."  ('AiroSore 
ofo,  etc.)  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  both  have  "give";  Wycliffe, 
"yield";  the  Rhemish  is  the  first  to  give  "render."  The  Greek  verb 
6.Trodidw/j.i  expresses  something  more  than  giving ;  it  is  giving  back  that 
which  belonged  originally  to  another  person.  Hence  its  frequent  use 
in  the  sense  of  "paying"  in  the  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
(St.  Matt,  xviii.  25,  26,  28,  29,  30,  34) ;  and  hence  it  is  applied  to  Pilate's 
act  in  giving  back  the  sacred  Body  of  our  Lord  into  the  custody  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  traitorously  delivered  it  to  the  Gentiles  ;  ' '  Then  Pilate 
commanded  the  body — diro8o6fji>ai  —  to  be  given  back"  (St.  Matt,  xxvii. 
58).  "The  Jews,"  says  Bengel,  " had  alienated  the  Body.  Joseph,  one 
of  their  senators,  received  it,  as  it  were  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
from  the  Gentiles  ;  and  in  association  with  Nicodemus,  restored  it  to  the 
Jews.  It  was  buried  '  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury '  (St.  John 
xix.  40)  ".] 

Sunday. — V.  15.  "Then  went  the  Pharisees,  and  took 
counsel  how  they  might  entangle  him  in  his  talk."  How 
easy  do  our  spiritual  enemies  usually  find  it  to  "  entangle 
us  in  our  talk"!  "Because  the  business  of  life  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  speaking,  there  is  always  ample 
verge  and  scope  enough  for  offences  of  the  tongue. 
Speech  is  continually  passing  from  us  by  a  thousand 
avenues  of  occasion,"  *  and  sin  may  insinuate  itself  at 
any  one  of  these  avenues.  For  which  reason  it  is  that 
the  government  of  the  tongue  is  a  work  of  exceeding 
difficulty,  and  a  tast  (according  to  St.  James)  of  spiritual 
perfection ;  ."  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is 
a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body."2 
"  The  good  and  pious,"  says  Quesnel,  "  ought  strictly  to 
watch  over  their  words,  because  the  world  "  (like  these 
Pharisees)  "is  always  vigilant  to  make  them  serve  its 

1  I  venture  to  quote  these  words  from  my  own  book,  "  The  Idle  Word," 
first  published  many  years  ago.  2  James  iii.  2. 
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interests  or  passions.  Set  a  watch,  0  Lord,  before  my 
mouth,1  and  secure  it  from  being  surprised  either  by  the 
devil,  or  the  world,  or  my  own  corrupt  desires." 

Monday. — V.  16.  "  And  they  sent  out  unto  him 
their  disciples,  with  the  Herodians,  saying,  Master,  we 
know  that  thou  art  true,  and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in 
truth,  neither  carest  thou  for  any  man :  for  thou  regard- 
est  not  the  person  of  men."  These  smooth  words  con- 
cealed a  malignant  hostility  of  design ;  they  were  a  kind 
of  prelude  to  the  kiss  of  Judas,  and  his  "  Hail,  master"2; 
"  the  words  of  his  mouth  were  softer  than  butter,  having 
war  in  his  heart :  his  words  were  smoother  than  oil,  and 
yet  be  they  very  swords."3  And  yet  the  words  were 
absolutely  true ;  our  blessed  Lord's  independence,  in- 
tegrity, incorruptibility,  were  doubtless  leading  features 
of  His  character.  The  devil  can  speak  truth,  just  as 
he  can  quote  Scripture,  when  it  serves  his  purpose. 
He  did  so  after  our  Lord's  time,  when  the  damsel  pos- 
sessed with  the  spirit  of  divination  at  Philippi  followed 
Paul  and  Silas  and  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  "  and  cried,  saying,  These  men  are  the  servants 
of  the  most  high  God,  which  shew  unto  us  the  way 
of  salvation."4  There  could  not  be  a  truer  description 
of  the  functions  of  these  ministers  of  God.  Why  then 
was  St.  Paul  so  "  grieved  " 5  with  the  words  which  were 
put  into  the  poor  girl's  mouth?  Because  he  saw  at 
a  glance  that  the  object  of  the  evil  spirit  was  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  by  seeming 
to  ally  himself  with  it,  and  applauding  its  ambassadors. 
The  devil  is  as  crafty  as  he  is  powerful.  Let  me  not 
be  ignorant  of  his  devices,  and  so  give  him  an  advantage 

1  See  Ps.  cxli.  3.  2  See  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  48,  49. 

s  Ps.  Iv.  22,  P.B.V.  *  Acts  xvi.  16,  17.  5  V.  18. 
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over  me.  *    From  all  "  the  crafts,"  as  well  as  "  the  assaults 
of  the  devil,  good  Lord,  deliver  me."2 

Tuesday. — V.  17.  "Tell  us  therefore,  What  thinkest 
thou  ?  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar,  or  not  ?" 
"In  reading  this  account,"  says  Mr.  Isaac  Williams, 
"  what  I  think  must  most  strike  us,  is  not  so  much  their 
malice  and  envy  against  Christ  as  the  little,  low,  earthly 
thoughts  which  possessed  them."3  Our  Lord  has  been 
speaking  of  the  marriage  supper  at  the  end  of  time,  from 
which  all  shall  be  excluded,  who  have  not  on  the  wed- 
ding garment.4  "  But  their  hearts  are  so  full  of  things 
earthly,  of  their  petty  disputes  about  this  world's  politics, 
that  they  have  no  room  there  for"3  such  heavenly  dis- 
course. They  were  citizens  of  earth,  not  of  heaven,  and 
had  their  thoughts,  desires,  cares,  affections,  among  things 
below. — Do  I  not  too  much  resemble  them  on  occasions, 
when  some  political  crisis  is  imminent,  and,  thinking 
no  affairs  so  important  (as  indeed  no  earthly  and  sub- 
lunary affairs  are)  as  affairs  of  state,  and  the  stability  or 
insecurity  of  Governments,  I  allow  my  thoughts  to  be 
wholly  swallowed  up  in  it  ?  If  my  conversation  were  in 
heaven,  and  I  were  looking  for  the  Saviour  from  thence,5 
could  the  politics  and  Governments  of  the  earth  ever 
bound  my  horizon,  and  shut  out  from  me  the  sight  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ?  Of  every  earthly  throne  God 
says  that  it  will  one  day  come  down,  or  rather  perhaps 
be  occupied  by  the  earth's  rightful  Sovereign ;  "  I  will 
overturn,  overturn,  overturn,  it :  and  it  shall  be  no  more, 
until  he  come  whose  right  it  is  ;  and  I  will  give  it  him."8 

1  See  2  Cor.  ii.  11.  2  First  Deprecation  in  the  Litany. 

8  "Sermons  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  272.  [Riving- 
tons:  1875.]  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  having  slightly  altered  the 
wording  of  the  passage.  *  See  St.  Matt.  xxii.  2,  11,  12,  13. 

6  See  Phil.  iii.  20.  6  Ezek.  xxi.  27. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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Wednesday. — Vv.  18,  19.  "But  Jesus  perceived 
their  wickedness,  and  said,  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypo- 
crites ?  Shew  me  the  tribute-money."  In  sending  forth 
His  Apostles,  our  Lord  had  given  them  this  instruction ; 
"  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves :  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless 
as  doves."1  How  wonderfully  does  He  here  exemplify 
this  precept  in  His  own  practice !  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  wisdom  is  there  in  His  answer,  a  wisdom  whereby 
He  entirely  evades  the  snare  laid  for  Him,  and  gives  the 
enemy  no  handle  whatever  for  laying  hold  of  His  words. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness does  He  display  in  calmly  arguing  with  these  odious 
hypocrites,  and  seeking  to  convince  them  by  argument 
how  untenable  would  be  the  claim  which  some  of  them 
wished  to  establish,  of  exemption  from  tribute  to  Caesar. 
"  The  very  money  you  use  shows  that,  as  a  fact,  you  are 
Caesar's  subjects.  If  you  had  not  submitted  to  him, 
never  would  you  have  admitted  his  currency.  Then, 
having  submitted  to  him,  you  have  no  option  but  to  pay 
those  taxes,  which  every  lawful  Government  has  a  right 
to  impose."  Such  is  the  argument ;  and  it  silenced  them  ; 
for  they  went  their  way.  But  what  absolute  control  of 
temper  is  shown  in  the  willingness  to  argue,  when  His 
eye  was  resting  upon  their  heart  all  the  time,  and  He 
knew  that  their  question  was  a  mere  pretext  for  destroy- 
ing Him. — Lord,  make  me,  too,  "  wise  as  the  serpent  and 
harmless  as  the  dove,"  "  in  malice  a  child,  in  understand- 
ing a  man."*  While  I  "  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools, 
but  as  wise,"3  may  I  be  "gentle  and  patient  toward  all 
men!"4 

1  8t  Matt  x.  16.  *  See  1  Cor.  riv.  20. 

1  See  Eph.  v.  15.  *  See  1  Thess.  v.  14,  and  2  Tim.  iL  24. 
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Thursday. — V.  20.  "And  he  saith  unto  them,  Whose 
is  this  image  and  superscription  ?"  The  soul  of  man  was 
made  originally  in  the  image  of  God,1  just  as  a  coin,  in 
the  process  of  minting  it,  is  impressed  with  the  sovereign's 
image.  The  image,  though  not  entirely  obliterated,  has 
been  much  blurred  and  worn  away  by  the  fall,  and  must 
be  restored  again  in  all  its  pristine  sharpness  and  beauty 
by  Divine  grace.  N"ow  let  me  regard  this  question, 
"  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  ?"  as  one  which 
will  be  put  respecting  myself  at  the  last  day,  and  by  the 
answer  to  which  my  everlasting  destiny  will  be  deter- 
mined. The  superscription  indeed  I  have  upon  me ;  for 
I  have  been  baptized  and  confirmed,  and  thus  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  made 
nominally  and  professedly  a  Christian.  But  what  can  I 
say  in  answer  to,  "  Whose  is  this  image  ?"  Have  I  been, 
or  rather  am  I  being,  ""renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created " 2  me  ?  Am  I  seeking  to 
transcribe  the  features  of  my  heavenly  Father  into  my 
own  character  ?  Am  I  being  "  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son,"3  which  indeed  is  the  Father's  image,  refracted 
in  the  crystal  glass  of  a  sinless  humanity  ?  Only  those 
who  can  show  God's  image,  as  well  as  His  superscription, 
legibly  traced  upon  heart,  character,  conduct,  will  be 
rendered  up  at  last  into  God's  heavenly  treasury. 

Friday. — V.  21.  "Then  saith  he  unto  them,  Bender 
therefore  unto  Cagsar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's."  It 
was  true  that  originally  Israel  had  been  under  a  theocracy, 
that  is,  governed  by  God  Himself,  until  they  had  rejected 
that  form  of  government,  and  asked  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  nations  around  them  by  having  an  earthly 

1  See  Gen.  i  26,  27.  *  See  CoL  iii.  10. 

8  See  Rom.  viii.  29. 
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sovereign.1  It  was  true  also  that  they  had  had  in  times 
past  independent  kings  of  their  own  race,  "  not  a  stranger, 
but  one  from  among  thy  brethren"2;  but  it  was  equally 
true  that  for  their  grievous  and  multiplied  sins  God 
had  sold  them  first  into  the  hand  of  the  Babylonians,3 
and  afterwards  into  the  hand  of  the  Eomans ;  and  that 
being  the  case,  they  ought  to  have  submitted  themselves 
to  the  Eoman,  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had  distinctly 
told  them  they  must  submit  themselves  to  the  Baby- 
lonian yoke,4  as  an  act  of  religious  duty  and  of  humili- 
ation for  those  sins,  which  had  caused  the  yoke  to  be  laid 
upon  them.  Meek  payment  of  the  tribute  to  Caesar,  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty,  was  the  best  proof 
they  could  give,  and  the  proof  which  God  required  them 
to  give,  that  their  "  uncircumcised  hearts  were  humbled, 
and  that  they  accepted  of  the  punishment  of  their  ini- 
quity." 5 — 0  God,  when  we  sin  wilfully,  Thou  dost 
chastise  and  degrade  us,  and  bringest  us  into  captivity  to 
those  evil  lusts  which  have  led  us  astray.  We  are  not 
thereafter  free,  but  slaves  ;  for  "  whosoever  committeth 
sin  is  the  servant  of  sin."6  But  a  cordial  acceptance,  not 
indeed  of  sin's  rule,  but  of  all  its  galling  providential 
consequences,  and  a  heartfelt  humiliation  on  account  of 
it,  is  part  of  that  grace  of  true  repentance,  whereby  we 
may  disentangle  our  necks  from  the  yoke  of  Satan,  and 
take  upon  us  that  "  easy  yoke  and  light  burden  "  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  bearing  of  which  we  may  "  find  rest  unto 
our  souls."7 

Saturday. — V.  21.  "Render  therefore  unto  Csesar  the 

1  See  1  Sam.  viii.  passim.  2  See  Deut.  xvii.  16. 

8  See  2  Kings  xxiv.  20,  and  xxv.  1-6. 

4  See  Jer.  xxi.  8,  9,  10  ;  xxxviii.  2,  17,  18.         5  See  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  43. 

8  St.  John  viii.  34.  7  See  St.  Matt.  xi.  29,  30. 
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things  which  are  Caesar's ;  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's."  The  creative  work  of  God  in  the  beginning 
consisted  to  a  great  extent  in  the  separation  one  from 
another  of  the  rudiments  of  the  universe,  as  they  lay 
before  Him  in  their  chaotic  state,  the  division  of  the 
light  from  the  darkness,  of  the  waters  under  from  the 
waters  above  the  firmament,  of  the  earth  from  the  seas.1 
So  here,  by  this  great  word  of  His,  the  Saviour  marks 
out  two  separate  and  distinct  spheres  of  duty — our  duty 
to  the  State  or  earthly  Government,  and  our  higher  duty 
to  the  Divine  Government.  And  yet,  like  the  Decalogue, 
which  is  divided  into  two  Tables,  and  prescribes  our  duty 
both  to  God  and  our  neighbour, — the  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bour however  resting  upon,  and  being  part  of,  our  duty 
to  God  (for  "  this  commandment  have  we  from  him,  That 
he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  also  "2), — so  these  two 
duties  to  the  civil  and  the  Divine  Government  rest  upon, 
and  are  resolvable  into,  a  single  principle.  We  are 
called  upon  to  obey  Caesar,  not  because  he  is  in  any  way 
independent  of  God,  but  because  he  reigns  by  God's 
providence  and  ordinance,  and  because  God  hath  said, 
"  Eender  therefore  to  all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom 
fear ;  honour  to  whom  honour." 3  And  thus  the  render- 
ing to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  is,  in  the  higher 
aspect  of  it,  a  rendering  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's,  Caesar  being  himself  God's  ordinance  and  minister, 
and  subjection  to  him  being  required  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  so.4 — 0  God,  let  me  never  withhold  from  the 
civil  power  the  acknowledgment,  whether  of  tribute  or 
reverence,  which  is  its  due,  on  the  ground  of  Thy  prior 

1  See  Gen.  i.  4,  7,  9.  *  1  John  iv.  21. 

8  Rom.  xiii.  7.  4  See  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2,  4,  6. 
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claims,  which  would  be  like  the  hypocritical  Jews  saying 
"Corban"  of  any  property  whereby  the  wants  of  father 
and  mother  might  be  relieved1;  and  let  me  see  in  all 
government,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  an  image  of  Thy 
sovereignty,  and  yield  to  it  accordingly  a  prompt  and 
cheerful  obedience. 

1  St.  Mark  vii.  10-14 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  TWENTY- FOURTH 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  MATT.  ix.  18  to  27 

("Jesus"  being  substituted  for  "he,"  and  "John's  disciples"  for 
"them,"  in  v.  18). 

18  OTjrte  3!esus  spafce  tbese  things  unto  3|obns  nisciples,  bebolo, 
tbere  came  a  certain  ruler  ann  toorsbippen  bun,  saping,  £J9p  naugbter 
is  eben  nob)  Dean  3  Intt  come  aim  la;  tfjv  bans  upon  Tier,  ann  sic 

19  si) all  Hue.     (2nn  Jesus  arose,  ann  follotoen  him,  ann  so  Din  bis 

20  Disciples.     3nn  bcboln,  a  tooman  mho  toas  niscasen  toitfi  an  issue 
of  bloun  ttoelbe  pears,  came  bcbinn  Ijtm,  ano  toucf;cn  tljc  iicm  of  })is 

21  garment:  jfor  s!je  jsatn  iattljtn  Ijer  self,  31  f  31  map  but  toucfj  ^iu 

22  garment,  31  rtall  be  tofjole.  T5at  3leiSUj(  turneD  !jtm  about,  ann  toTjen 
!je  sato  tjer,  Tje  sain,  Daugljter,  be  of  goon  comfort,  tfjp  fattfj  Ijatlj 
mane  tbee  tofjole.    3nn  t!je  tooman  toas  mane  to!jole  from  ttjat  bour) 

23  3nn  iubcn  Jjcsus  came  into  tbe  rulers  bouse,  ann  sato  tbe  minstrels 

24  ann  tbe  people  making  a  noise,  fie  sain  unto  tfjcm,  ®ite  place  ;  for 
tbe  main  is  not  nean,  but  sleepetb.    2nn  tbep  laugljen  btm  to  scorn. 

25  "Sut  toben  tbe  people  toere  put  fortb,  be  toent  in,  ann  took  bet  bp 

26  tbe  bann,  ann  tbe  main  arose.    3un  tbe  fame  bereof  tocnt  abroan 
into  all  that  lann. 


[         Miss.  SAB. 

In  Mo  tempore,  Lo- 
quente  Jesu  ad  turbos, 
ecce  princeps  unus  ac- 
cessit,  et  adoravit  enm, 
dicens,  etc.,  down  to  end 
of  v.  22,  —  salva  facta 
est  molier  ex  ilia  hora. 


1549. 

While  Jesus  spake  ° 
unto  the  people,  behold, 
there  came  a  certaine 
ruler  and  worshipped 
him,  saying,  etc.  (In 
the  Black-Letter  Prayer 
Book  of  1636  (39  ?),  in 


1662  S.B. 

While  Jesua  spake 
these  things  unto  Johns 
disciples,  behold,  there 
came  a  certain  ruler  and 
worshipped  him,  saying, 
etc.,  down  to  end  of  v. 
26.  And  the  fame  hereof 
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( Vulg.  Hsec  illo  loquente  which  the  alterations  went  abroad  into  all  that 
ad  eos,  ecce  princeps  were  made  in  1662,  the  land.  (Or.  favra  avrov 
unus  accessit,  et  ador-  words  "unto  the  people"  XaXoCj'TOj  ai/rots,  idov, 
abat  eum,  dicens,  etc.)  are  crossed  out,  and  in  &px^v  A0(bc  TrpoaeKVvei. 

the  margin  is  written,  in     afoy,  Xeyuv  /c.T.X.) 

Sancroft's  hand,  "°  these 

things  unto  John's  dis- 
ciples ")  down  to  end 

of    v.    26.      And    this 

noyse  was  abroad  in  all 

that  land. 

The  Reformers  in  1549  did  in  every  way  wisely  and  well  in  adding  to 
the  Sarum  Gospel  the  four  verses  (23,  24,  25,  26),  which  record  the 
miraculous  resuscitation  of  Jairus's  daughter.  In  the  first  place,  our 
Lord's  earliest  miracle  of  raising  the  dead  is  an  incident  of  too  much 
importance  not  to  find  a  place  among  the  Liturgical  Gospels.  Then  again, 
there  was  a  manifest  incompleteness  about  an  extract,  which  recorded  an 
application  made  to  Christ  on  behalf  of  one  "at  the  point  of  death," 
without  going  on  to  record  His  gracious  answer  to  the  application.  And 
again,  the  original  Gospel,  consisting  only  of  five  verses,  was  somewhat 
too  short,  and  might  well  admit  of  a  little  extension.  And,  lastly,  the 
two  miracles, — that  of  the  recovery  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood, 
and  that  of  the  resuscitation  of  Jairus's  daughter,  were  so  bound  up 
together  in  their  moral  bearings,  and  probably  also  in  their  allegorical 
significance,  that  the  accounts  of  them  ought  not  to  be  severed.  Not  only 
was  the  delay  entailed  by  the  recovery  of  the  woman,  and  the  conversa- 
tion with  her  which  ensued,  a  severe  trial  of  the  faith  and  patience  of 
Jairus  (for  we  are  certainly  to  understand  that,  when  he  left  his  house, 
his  daughter  was  only  "at  the  point  of  death"  (see  St.  Mark  v.  23),  and 
therefore  it  might  seem  to  him  that  a  few  minutes'  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  Saviour  might  place  her  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery),  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  miracle,  which  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  was 
made  to  avow  that  Christ  had  wrought  upon  her  (St.  Mark  v.  32,  33), 
must  have  been  an  encouragement  to  him  to  hope  and  believe  that  even 
the  greater  miracle  of  raising  a  person  in  the  last  extremity  was  not 
beyond  the  power  of  this  Wonderworker  (see  the  Thought  for  Sunday). 
Add  to  this,  that  eminent  theologians  have  seen  in  the  woman  afflicted 
with  the  issue  of  blood  for  twelve  years  (St.  Mark  v.  25)  an  allegory  of 
the  Gentiles,  who,  while  Christ  was  passing  on  to  resuscitate  the  defunct 
Jewish  Church  (represented  by  the  dead  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  St. 
Mark  v.  42),  stole  from  Him  a  spiritual  healing,  and  afterwards  con- 
fessed Him  before  men,  and  so  came  as  it  were  into  the  place  of  "the  lost 
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sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  whom  He  was  sent"  (see  St.  Matt.  xv. 
24),  which  lost  sheep,  however,  also  shall  be  restored  to  spiritual  vitality 
when  "the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in"  (see  Rom.  xi.  25,  26). 
There  is  probably  something  more  than  fancy  in  this  allegory,  and  if  so, 
the  two  miracles  cannot  be  severed  without  seriously  injuring  the  mystical 
significance  of  the  entire  narrative. — As  regards  the  connexion  of  this 
Gospel  with  what  immediately  precedes,  I  have  taken  the  view  (see  the 
Thought  for  Monday),  which  any  person  having  only  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  before  him  would  naturally  take,  that  our  Lord  was  sitting  at 
meat  in  St.  Matthew's  house  (v.  10),  and  answering  a  question  there  put 
to  Him  by  the  disciples  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (v.  14),  when  Jairus 
entered  the  house  (many  good  Manuscripts  read  flo-eXOuv,  and  this  reading 
is  adopted  both  by  Tischendorf  and  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth)  and 
prostrated  himself  at  His  feet  with  the  request  that  He  would  come  and 
lay  His  hand  upon  the  expiring  maiden.  It  is  quite  open  to  us  to  suppose, 
nevertheless,  consistently  with  this  view,  that  "the  feast  in  Matthew's  house 
did  not  immediately  follow  his  call,  but  that  the  two  events,  from  their 
connexion  with  the  same  person,  were  grouped  together  in  an  original 
narrative,  oral  or  written,  which  in  this  case  has  been  followed  by  all 
three  Evangelists."  [Dean  Mansel,  in  the  "Speaker's  Commentary." 
Note  on  the  Chronological  Order  of  Chap,  ix.] — Translation  of  1540.  (1) 
Vv.  20,  21.  "touched  the  hemme  of  his  vesture.  For  shee  sayd  within 
her  selfe,  If  I  may  touch  but  even  his  vesture  onely,  I  shall  be  safe." 
a.  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  also  have  "vesture."  Wycliffe,  "the 
hemme  of  his  clothe."  The  Rhemish  first  gave,  "garment,"  which  the 
Authorised  Version  follows.  "Vesture,"  the  more  solemn  and  dignified 
word,  is  reserved  by  King  James's  Translators  for  the  clothing  of  the 
glorified  Saviour,  who  "hath  on  his  vesture  (tirl  rb  I/JLO.TIOV  avrov}  and 
on  his  thigh  a  name  written,  KING  OF  KINGS  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS,"  and 
yet  whose  heavenly  vesture,  as  an  ever  -  enduring  memorial  of  His  earthly 
passion,  is  "dipped  in  blood"  (see  Rev.  xix.  13,  16).  The  Revisers  have 
ruthlessly,  it  appears  to  me,  given  us  "garment"  here  also  (the  Greek 
word  being  the  same).  The  notion  attaching  to  the  word  "vesture" 
as  a  garment  of  dignity  and  honour  is  brought  out  in  an  exquisite 
passage  of  Shakspere ; 

"  She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly." 

(Two  Gentlemen,  Act  III.  Scene  iv.) 
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b.  "I  shall  be  safe."  All  five  English  versions  before  the  Authorised 
have,  "I  shall  be  safe."  The  Authorised  changed  "safe"  to  "whole." 
The  Revisers  have  improved  upon  the  Authorised  by  rendering  ffw6 i^o-o^ai, 
"I  shall  be  made  whole,"  and  giving  "saved"  as  a  marginal  alternative. 
(2)  V.  24.  "Get  you  hence"  (' Ayaxupelre).  And  so  Tyndale  and  the 
Genevan.  Wycliffe,  "go  ye  awei."  Rhemish,  "Depart."  Authorised 
and  Revised,  "Give  place."  (3)  V,  25.  "he  went  in,  and  tooke  her  by 
the  hand,  and  said,,  Damoscll,  arise.  And  the  Damosell  arose."  The 
words  in  Italics  are  not  in  the  Greek  text.  Nor  are  they  in  any  English 
version  but  Cranmer's.  As  his  Bible  is  reprinted  in  Bagster's  Hexapla, 
(from  a  fine  copy  of  the  first  Edition,  1539),  the  words  are  within  brackets 
and  in  italics.  And  in  the  Edition  of  1541,  they  are  within  brackets, 
preceded  by  a  sort  of  foliation,  and  in  a  smaller  and  slenderer  type. 
Opposite  Gen.  i.  in  this  Edition  is  the  following  advertisement  to  the 
reader  ;  "Where  as  often  tymes  ye  shall  fynde  a  smal  letter  in  the  text, 
it  sygnifyeth  that  so  moche  as"  [is?]  "in  the  small  letter  doth  abounde 
and  is  more  in  the  common  translacio'  in  Latyne,  then  is  founde  ether  in 
the  Hebrue  or  in  ye  Greke."  There  is  however  no  trace  whatever  in  the 
"Latyne"  of  any  such  clause,  the  Vulgate  Version  being  "intravit ;  et 
tenuit  manum  ejus.  Et  surrexit  puella."  Probably  it  appeared  in  some 
text  which  the  Translators  of  1539  used ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  spurious 
insertion  from  St.  Mark  v.  41,  "Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise."  (4)  V. 
26.  "  And  this  noyse  was  abroad  in  all  that  land."  Tyndale,  "and  this 
was  noysed  through  out  all  that  lande."  Genevan,  the  same  as  Tyndale. 
Rhemish,  " and  this  bruite  went  forth  into  al  that  countrie."  "Noise" 
in  the  sense  of  "rumour,"  "fame"  was  perhaps  somewhat  going  out  in 
1611.  We  have  the  verb  in  Shakspere  (Henry  VIII. ,  Act  I.  Scene  ii.)  ; 
"  Wolsey.  Let  it  be  noised  That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes."] 

Sunday. — V.  18.  "While  lie  spake  these  things  unto 
them,  behold,  there  came  a  certain  ruler,  and  worshipped 
him,  saying,  My  daughter  is  even  now  dead :  but  come 
and  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  live."  By 
comparing  the  accounts  of  this  incident  given  by  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke,  I  find  that  this  ruler's  daughter  was  not 
dead,  but  only  at  the  point  of  death,  when  he  came  to 
Christ.1  News  came  to  him,  before  Christ  could  arrive 

1  "At  the  point  of  death,"  St.  Mark  v.  23  ;  "she  lay  a  dying,"  St. 
Luke  viii.  42. 
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at  his  house,  that  she  was  dead,  and  that  therefore  he 
need  not  trouhle  our  Lord  further ;  whereupon  our  Lord 
said  to  him,  "Be  not  afraid,  only  believe."1  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  objects  which  our  Lord 
had  in  view,  in  bringing  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood 
to  an  open  avowal  of  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought 
upon  her  person,  was  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  Jairus 
under  the  tidings  of  his  daughter's  death ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  Christ  had  ever  raised  the  dead  before,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  a  question  in  Jairus's  mind  whether 
His  power  was  equal  to  so  great  a  miracle  as  this.  But 
St.  Matthew  passes  over  all  these  particulars,  and  gives  a 
succinct  and  abbreviated  account  of  the  miracle,  whereas 
the  other  two  Evangelists  enter  into  details.  God's  having 
given  us  four  separate  accounts  of  our  Lord's  life  agreeing 
substantially,  while  they  differ  in  particulars,  is  at  once 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  an  incite- 
ment to  thoughtful  and  profitable  study.  For  no  matter 
of  fact  narrated  by  honest  human  witnesses  is  ever  nar- 
rated in  exactly  the  same  words ;  if  it  were,  we  should  be 
led  to  expect  collusion.  And  the  superficial  discrepancies 
between  Gospel  and  Gospel  give  occasion  to  the  devout 
student  to  bring  his  mind  into  closer  connexion  with  the 
details  of  the  narrative  than  he  would  otherwise  do,  and 
thus  to  profit  much  by  "  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual."2 

Monday. — V.  19."  And  Jesus  arose,  and  followed  him, 
and  so  did  his  disciples."  Our  Lord  was  at  a  great  feast 
in  St.  Matthew's  house,  in  which  the  society  was  very 
miscellaneous ;  "  there  was  a  great  company  of  publicans 
and  of  others  that  sat  down  with  them."3  It  was  prob- 

1  See  St.  Mark  v.  35,  36  ;  St.  Luke  viii.  49,  50. 
8  See  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  8  St.  Luke  T.  29. 
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ably  the  circumstance  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  joining  in 
this  festivity  that  led  to  the  question  put  to  Him  by 
John's  disciples,  "  Why  do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft, 
but  thy  disciples  fast  not  ?"*  Jairus,  whose  business  was 
urgent,  and  his  anxiety  about  his  daughter  painted  on  his 
countenance,  breaks  through  all  usual  forms,  and  gets 
access  to  the  table,  and  prostrating  himself  before  the  couch 
on  which  our  Lord  was  lying,  prefers  his  request.  Im- 
mediately, without  a  moment's  delay,  our  Lord  "  arose  and 
followed  him,"  to  exchange  the  sounds  of  conviviality  for 
those  of  mourning,  the  throng  and  hurry  of  the  banquet 
for  the  stillness  of  the  chamber  of  death. — 0  Lord, 
while  I  find  in  this  alacrity  of  Thine  to  follow  Jairus,  a 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  wise  man's  saying;  "It  is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to  go  to  the 
house  of  feasting  :  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men ;  and  the 
living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart"2;  and  a  warning  that  all 
merriment,  however  innocent,  needs  to  be  chastened  and 
tempered  with  the  thought  of  death,  yet  am  I  careful  to 
note  that  Thou  didst  "  adorn  and  beautify  with  Thy 
Presence  "3  the  chamber  of  feasting  no  less  than  that  of 
mourning,  and  to  learn  that  all  circumstances  of  human 
life,  grave  or  gay,  may  be  consecrated  by  the  remembrance 
of  Thy  Presence  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Tuesday. — Vv.  20,  21.  "And,  behold,  a  woman, 
which  was  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years, 
came  behind  him,  and  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment : 
for  she  said  within  herself,  If  I  may  but  touch  his  gar- 
ment, I  shall  be  whole."  "  It  was  a  poor  conceit  in 
this  woman,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "  that  she  thought  she 
might  receive  so  sovereign  a  remedy  from  Christ,  with- 

1  St.  Matt.  ix.  14.  2  Eccles.  vii.  2. 

*  See  Preliminary  Address  in  "the  Form  of  Solemnisation  of  Matrimony." 
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out  His  heed,  without  His  knowledge."  She  seems  to 
have  fancied  that  the  touch  of  the  hem  of  His  garment, 
on  which  He  bore  the  fringes  prescribed  by  the  Law,1 
would  act  as  a  spell,  independently  of  any  exertion  of 
will  on  His  part,  and  even  without  His  consciousness. 
But  while  He  commends  and  responds  to  her  faith,  He 
corrects  her  error.  He  gives  her  to  understand  that, 
though  His  garment  had  been  the  channel  through  which 
the  healing  virtue  resident  in  His  sacred  Person  had 
reached  her,  it  could  have  done  nothing  for  her  without 
her  faith,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  assured  that 
the  consecrated  elements  in  the  Holy  Communion  can 
avail  us  nothing  without  a  similar  disposition.  Nor 
does  He  suffer  her  to  steal  a  blessing  from  Him,  as 
she  had  thought  to  do;  she  shall  not  only  believe  in 
Him  in  her  heart,  but  confess  Him  with  her  mouth 
before  men. 2  "  This  is  a  most  encouraging  miracle  for 
us  to  recollect,"  says  Dean  Alford,  "  when  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  despondingly  of  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  much  of  the  Christian  world, — that  He 
who  accepted  this  woman  for  her  faith,  even  in  error  and 
weakness,  may  also  accept  them."  And  I  am  also  hereby 
taught  charity  to  devout  Christians,  whose  minds  are  yet 
unenlightened  on  many  points  of  Divine  truth,  as  Henry 
Martyn  the  missionary,  when  he  saw  a  poor  old  crone  in 
a  Spanish  church  devoutly  kissing  her  crucifix  and  bathing 
it  with  tears,  made  the  reflexion  that,  however  much  his 
understanding  of  the  scheme  of  Redemption  might  excel 
hers,  very  probably  in  faith  and  love  she  was  his  superior. 
And  it  is  through  faith  and  love  that  we  are  accepted  with 
Christ,  and  draw  down  blessings  from  Him. 

Wednesday. — V.  22.  "  But  Jesus  turned  him  about, 
1  See  Num,  xv.  37-41  ;  Deut.  xxii.  12.  s  See  Rom.  x.  9. 
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and  when  he  saw  her,  he  said,  Daughter,  be  of  good  com- 
fort ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  Our  Lord  was 
eager  to  arrive  at  Jairus's  house;  for  the  moment  the 
dying  state  of  the  ruler's  daughter  had  been  announced  to 
Him,  He  had  risen  from  the  table,  and  followed  Jairus, 
who  no  doubt  would  urge  Him  on,  and  would  naturally 
show  himself  very  impatient  of  interruption.  However, 
an  interruption  does  arise,  and  our  Lord  stops  a  while,  not 
so  much  to  do  a  miracle  of  healing,  as,  when  it  was  done, 
to  say  a  word  of  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  correction 
to  her  on  whom  it  was  wrought.  With  what  natural 
sweetness  and  benignity  does  He  do  this,  giving  His  full 
mind  to  the  particulars  of  this  fresh  case,  however  eager 
to  reach  the  ruler's  house  !  One  of  the  small,  though  at 
the  same  time,  very  real  trials  of  a  busy  life  is  that  of 
interruptions.  We  have  some  plan  of  usefulness  for  our 
day,  which  is  all  thrown  out  by  a  claim  upon  our  attention 
or  our  compassion,  quite  unexpectedly  made.  How  often 
have  I  shown  myself  irritable  under  such  circumstances, 
and,  if  I  have  not  met  the  applicant  with  a  positive 
repulse,  have  given  the  most  cursory  consideration  to  his 
case,  and  that  very  peevishly ! — Oh  that  by  Thy  Spirit, 
good  Lord,  one  drop  of  the  "meekness  and  gentleness"1 
which  is  in  Thee  might  be  instilled  into  my  heart ! 

Thursday. — V.  22.  The  following  beautiful  thought  is 
from  Adolphe  Monod's  "  Farewells,"  a  series  of  addresses 
made  by  a  pastor  on  his  dying  bed  to  such  members  of 
his  flock  as  could  be  assembled  in  his  bedroom.  After 
telling  them  that  one  of  his  regrets  was,  that  he  had  regu- 
lated his  life  too  much  on  his  own  plans,  and  not  with 
sufficient  simplicity  upon  the  plan  which  God  unrolls 
before  each  of  us  in  the  order  of  His  Providence,  He 

1  See  2  Cor.  x.  1. 
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refers  to  the  Great  Example,  and  says ;  "  The  good  works 
of  Jesus  Christ  were  all  given  to  Him  one  after  another, 
were  all  put  by  God's  hand  before  Him  upon  His  road ; 
and  they  follow  one  another  so  naturally,  spring  so  easily 
one  out  of  the  other,  that  they  never  get  entangled, 
even  in  the  busiest  days  of  His  ministry.  In  a  day, 
for  example,  like  that  described  in  the  ninth  Chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  He  calls  one  of  His  Apostles, 
heals  some  sick  folks,  raises  the  dead,  and  in  passing 
restores  a  woman  who  had  laboured  under  a  malady 
several  years,  there  is  not  one  instant  of  embarrassment 
or  hesitation,  either  as  to  the  manner  of  arranging  the 
several  things  He  does,  or  as  to  the  time  to  be  given  to 
each  of  them,  because  Jesus  Christ  follows  quite  simply 
the  plan  of  God,  and  God  charges  Himself  with  the  busi- 
ness of  conducting  Him.  When  there  is  this  perfect 
accord  with  the  will  of  God,  there  is  also  on  God's  part  a 
perfect  clearness  in  conducting  us  ;  and  thus  is  fulfilled  in 
us  an  admirable  and  profound  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
'  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should  walk  in  them.' l  The  good  works  are  presented  to 
us,  not  as  a  road  which  we  have  to  make  for  ourselves, 
but  as  a  road  which  God  has  made,  and  in  which  nothing 
remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  walk  in  it." 

Friday. — Vv.  23,  24.  "When  he  saw  the  minstrels 
and  the  people  making  a  noise,  he  said  unto  them,  Give 
place ;  for  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  And  they 
laughed  him  to  scorn."  "  The  minstrels "  were  hired 
mourners,  whom  it  was  customary  to  send  for  upon  a 
death  in  the  family,  that  they  might  "  take  up  a  wailing"2 
for  the  dead,  that  is,  sing  dirges  ;  and  "  the  people  "  were 
1  Eph.  ii.  10.  »  SeeJer.  ix.  17,  18. 
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a  crowd  which,  hearing  these  lugubrious  sounds,  had  col- 
lected in  the  court,  some  of  them  from  idle  curiosity,  some 
from  a  desire  to  offer  their  condolence  to  the  family  of 
one  who  held  a  certain  position.  Mourners  and  crowd 
represent  to  us  the  world ;  and  I  will  take  occasion  to 
reflect  to-day  on  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  world's  sym- 
pathy. I  find  this  hollowness  in  the  words  which  follow, 
"And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn."  Misunderstanding 
our  Lord,  and  supposing  Him  to  have  declared  that  the 
girl  had  never  really  died,  they  turned  Him  into  ridicule  ; 
though  the  hardness  of  heart  which  could  have  turned 
into  ridicule  the  doer  of  such  works,  and  the  sayer  of  such 
words  as  His,  cannot  fail  to  surprise  us.  But  certainly 
the  fact  that  the  tears  were  changed  all  of  a  sudden  into 
laughter  and  derisive  jeers  shows  that  they  cannot  have 
been  very  genuine.  And  this  laughter,  as  it  showed  that 
there  was  no  real  sympathy,  so  it  showed  also  that  there 
was  no  real  faith.  Now,  except  to  faith  and  love,  the 
great  manifestations  of  Divine  power  cannot  be  made. 
And  therefore  the  Lord  ejects  these  mourners,  and  closes 
the  door  of  the  death-chamber  upon  them.  "  Christ  and 
the  world,"  says  Quesnel,  "  are  incompatible  visitors  in  the 
same  heart."  Begone,  hollow  courtesies,  secret  disbelief 
of  all  but  what  lies  within  man's  experience  ;  begone  covet- 
ous and  ambitious  desires,  and  all  else  that  takes  up  the 
room  in  the  heart,  which  should  be  occupied  by  the 
Saviour !  Then  shall  He  come  in  to  me,  and  I  shall  see 
and  know  the  operations  of  His  grace. 

Saturday. — V.  25.  "But  when  the  people  were  put 
forth,  he  went  in,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  maid 
arose."  "  Christ  is  now,  as  He  was  then,  passing  through 
the  midst  of  men,  if  they  would  but  see  Him.  Still  they 
throng,  and  press,  and  draw  nothing  from  Him,  because 
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they  bring  no  eye  to  discern,  and  do  not  feel  that  need 
which  opens  the  eyesight.  We  can  take  from  Him  only 
what  we  perceive  in  Him,  and  must  urge  the  prayer  that 
God  would  reveal  His  Son  in  us.  ...  It  is  our  hope  and 
joy  to  think,  as  we  touch  Him  here  with  the  hands  of 
dying  men,  that  He  is  still  passing  on  through  the  world 
to  perform  His  greatest  work — to  raise  the  dead.  Many  a 
home,  like  that  of  Jairus,  looks  for  His  appearing.  Him- 
self the  risen  One,  He  is  advancing  to  awake  His  friends 
who  have  fallen  asleep,  and  to  comfort  those  who  mourn 
over  them,  and  who  wait  for  His  coming.  He  spreads  His 
garment  meanwhile,  as  He  moves,  to  the  touch  of  misery 
and  sin,  and  if  He  lingers  in  His  progress  to  the  homes  of 
the  dead,  it  is  but  to  gather  in  His  train  the  fuller  fruits 
of  His  redeeming  toil.  His  mercy  and  our  need  cause 
the  seeming  delay.  His  work  on  the  way  must  be  finished 
ere  the  close  can  come.  Ere  long  He  will  enter  that 
highest  house ;  and  we  shall  possess  the  privilege  of  the 
best-beloved,  to  enter  the  innermost  chamber  with  Him, 
where  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy,  and  death  into  life ; 
where  faith  that  touches  the  hem  shall  rise  to  vision  that 
beholds  the  face,  and  friends  who  part  and  weep  at  night- 
fall shall  meet  at  day-dawn,  in  a  world  where  the  voice  of 
crying  shall  not  be  heard  any  more,  nor  the  shadow  of 
death  fall  upon  the  heart  for  ever."  [Eev.  John  Ker, 
D.D.,  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Glentworth  Butler's  "Bible 
Reader's  Commentary,"  Vol.  L,  p.  226.] 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH 
SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

ST.  JOHN  vi.  5  to  15. 

5  GHben  3|esus  tben  lift  up  bte  epes,  ann  sato  a  great  company 
come  unto  Ijtm,  tie  saitb  unto  Philip,  GUbence  sbaH  toe  bup  brean 

6  tbat  tbese  map  eat  ?    (2nn  tbis  !je  sain  to  probe  bint  :  for  be  bint= 

7  self  feneto  tobat  Tie  toouln  to)    Philip  anstoeren  ^im,  tSTtoo  TjunBreii 
penj>=toortfj  of  treat!  is!  not  sufficient  for  t^em,  t!)at  eterp  one  of 

8  tTjem  map  tafce  a  little.    9Dne  of  !)tj3  tisscipleji,  anureto,  %imon 

9  Peters!  trotter,  ssaitl)  unto  Ifjim,  3TT)ere  is!  a  Ian  Tjere,  toljo  ijattj  fitie 
iarlep  loabesf,  ann  ttoo  simall  fissTjesi  j  iut  toljat  are  tljep  among  so 

10  manp  f    3nn  3[essuiS  gain,  ^afee  tt)e  men  sit  noton.    H5oto  t!jere 
toas  mud)  grass  in  t!je  place.    %o  rte  men  sat  noton,  in  number 

11  about  fite  tfiousann.    3nn  31esus  tooli  t^e  loabes,  ann  totjcn  Tje  t)an 
giben  tTjan'ks,  1)t  nistribttten  to  tfje  niscipks,  ann  t|je  nisciples  to 
tTjem  t!jat  toere  set  noton,  ann  lifcetoise  of  tfje  fishes,  as  muc^  as 

12  rijep  toouln.    CHfjen  ttiep  toere  fitten,  tie  sain  unto  bis  nisciples, 
©atber  up   tfie   fragments   tTjat  remain,   tbat   nothing  be   lost. 

13  therefore  tbep  gatberen  tbem  togetber,  ann  fillen  ttoelfte  baskets 
toitb  tbe  fragments  of  tbe  fiie  barlep^Ioabes,  tobic!)  remainen  ober 

14  ann  abobe  unto  tbem  tbat  bat  eaten.    'JSTben  tboge  men,  toben  tbep 
ban  Seen  tbe  miracle  tbat  3IeSus  nin,  sain,  fE,l)i&  is  of  a  trtitb  tbat 
Propbet  tbat  sbouln  come  into  tbe  toorln. 

[         Miss.  SAR.  1549.  1662  S.B. 

In  illo  tempore,  Cnm  When   Jesus    lift    up  When  Jesus  then  lift 

sublevasset  oculos  Jesus,  his  eyes,  and  saw  a  great  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  a 

et   vidisset   quia    multi-  company  come  unto  him,  great  company  come  unto 

tudo   maxima  vcnit   ad  he    saith    unto    Philip,  him, he  saith  unto  Philip, 
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eum,  dicit  ad  Philippum ;  Whence    shal    we    buy    Whence    shall   we    buy 

Unde  ememus  panes,  ut  bread,   that   these   may     bread  that    these    may 

manducent  hi?     (Vulg.  eate?                                    eat?     (Gr.  'En-ppaj  o$v 

Cum     sublevasset    ergo  6  Iijaovs  TOI>S  6<£0aX/iioi>s, 

oculos  Jesus,  et  vidisset  ical  6ea.ffdfj.evos  Srt  iro\vs 

quia  multitude  maxima  8x\osfpxfTaiirpbsavT6i>, 

venit   ad  eum,   dixit  ad  X^yei  Trpos  rbv  <bl\iinrov 

Philippum:   Unde  erne-  TlbQev      ayop&<ro/j.eif 

mus    panes,  ut   mandu-  Aprovs,  tva  (pdyuciv 

cent  hi  ?)  ofrroi ;) 

There  is  a  propriety,  not  difficult  to  discern,  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
first  four  verses  of  St.  John  vi.  being  prefixed  to  the  Liturgical  Gospel  on 
the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  whereas  they  are  omitted  on  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  On  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  we  are 
approaching  Easter,  and  consequently  the  words  of  v.  4  ("And  the  pass- 
over,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh  ")  have  then  a  point,  which  they  would 
lack  at  another  season  of  the  Christian  Year.  At  its  latest  season,  and 
just  before  Advent,  "Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain"  (v.  12)  and 
"This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world  "  (v.  14) 
are  the  words  which  connect  the  Gospel  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  is 
read  [see  the  Thoughts  for  Friday  and  Saturday}. — It  may  be  observed  as 
a  minute  point  of  discrepancy  between  the  Liturgical  Gospels,  which 
profess  to  be  taken  from  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611,  and  our  modern 
copies  of  that  Version,  that  the  first  give  us  "lift"  as  the  perfect  tense  of 
the  verb  "to  lift"  (both  here,  and  also  in  the  Gospel  for  the  Fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent),  whereas  the  New  Testaments  at  present  current  have  the 
modern  form  lifted. — The  "then"  (ofa>)  in  v.  5  glances  back  to  what  had 
been  said  in  the  immediately  preceding  verses.  Our  Lord  in  quest  of  rest 
and  refreshment,  had  gone  "by  ship  privately"  "over  the  sea  of 
Galilee"  "into  a  desert  place"  (cf.  St.  Mark  vi.  31,  32).  The  people, 
however,  who  habitually  followed  Him  (the  i?Ko\oi/0«  of  v.  2  expresses 
"the  habitual  work,  environment,  and  influence  of  Christ"  [Prof.  West- 
cott])  frustrated  His  design.  On  one  occasion  He  went  up  into  the 
mountain  (v.  3,  Revised  Version;  "the  definite  article  implies  an 
instinctive  sense  of  the  familiar  landscape,  the  mountain-range  closing 
round  the  lake  "),  and  there  He  was  sitting  with  His  disciples,  when  His 
eye  was  caught  by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  coming  to  Him,  some  on 
foot,  some  on  boats  across  the  lake, — pilgrims  on  their  way  towards  the 
passover,  the  approach  of  which  (as  we  are  explicitly  told  in  Chap.  xi.  55) 
drew  many  "out  of  the  country  up  to  Jerusalem  ...  to  purify  them- 
selves."—  Translation  of  1540.  V.  12.  "When  they  had  eaten  enough" 
('Qs  be  eveir\-fiaOi)<jav).  And  so  Tyndale.  The  Genevan  gives,  "And 
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when  they  were  satisfied"  ;  the  Rhemish,  "And  after  they  were  filled"  ; 
Authorised  Version,  "  When  they  were  filled  "  ;  Revised  Version  (replac- 
ing the  conjunction),  "And  when  they  were  filled."  And  thus  we  come 
back  at  length  to  old  Wycliffe  ("And  whanne  thei  weren  fillid")  after 
a  lapse  of  five  hundred  and  one  years  !  Put  not  your  faith  in  Revisers  ! 

Other  discrepancies  between  Cranmer's  version  of  this  Gospel,  which 
was  read  in  the  Church  for  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  after  the 
Reformation,  and  the  Authorised  Version  which  was  made  to  supersede 
it  in  1662,  are  given  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  for  the  Fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.] 

Sunday. — V.  5.  "  When  Jesus  then  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
saw  a  great  company  come  unto  him."  This  refers  back 
to  the  second  verse,  where  we  read  that  "  a  great  multitude 
followed  him  because  they  saw  his  miracles  which  he  did 
on  them  that  were  diseased."  Their  motive  in  following 
Him  was  not  the  highest  motive  conceivable.  It  was  not 
because  they  had  found  His  words  come  home  to  their 
hearts  with  peculiar  power,  and  desired  further  instruction 
in  "  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  Still 
it  was  a  good  motive,  as  far  as  it  went.  They  had  been 
arrested  by  the  sight  of  His  miracles ;  and  their  minds 
were  open  to  conviction ;  they  felt  with  Mcodemus  that 
"no  man"  could  "do"  those  "miracles  that"  Jesus 
did,  "except  God"  were  "with  him."1  Yet, though  their 
motives  were  not  as  purely  spiritual  as  they  might  have 
been,  our  Lord  welcomed  them  gladly,  "  and  spake  unto 
them  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  healed  them  that  had 
need  of  healing."2  And  this  He  did,  although,  as  we  find 
from  the  accounts  of  the  other  Evangelists,  He  had  retired 
with  His  Apostles  to  seek  privacy  and  rest,3  at  a  time  when 
there  "  were  many  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no 
leisure  so  much  as  to  eat."4  He  so  little  discourages  this 

1  See  St.  John  iii.  2.  2  St.  Luke  ix.  11. 

8  St.  Matt.  xiv.  13 ;  St.  Mark  vi.  31  ;  St.  Luke  ix.  10,  11. 

4  St.  Mark  vi.  31. 
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intrusion  upon  His  privacy,  that  He  may  be  said  to  en- 
courage it  very  decidedly,  by  not  only  healing  the  sick 
people  they  brought  with  them,1  but  by  working  a  miracle 
to  supply  their  bodily  wants.  The  lesson  forcibly  taught 
us  hereby  is  that  nothing  can  please  God  more  than  our 
importunity  in  seeking  Him.  The  friend  in  the  Parable, 
dragged  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  to  supply  a  sudden 
need  on  the  part  of  a  neighbour,  grants  the  request 
reluctantly2 ;  but  God  is  "  always  more  ready  to  hear 
than  we  to  pray,  and  "  is  "  wont  to  give  more  than  either 
we  desire  or  deserve,"3  and  there  is  no  spectacle  that 
Jesus  loves  more  than  that  of  aroused  and  awakened 
consciences,  seeking  further  light. 

Monday. — Vv.  5,  6.  "  He  saith  unto  Philip,  Whence 
shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat?  And  this 
he  said  to  prove  him."  0  Philip,  thou  hast  already 
some  time  back  acknowledged  thy  convictions  respecting 
the  Master,  saying  to  Nathanael,  "  We  have  found  him,  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write."4 
If  this  be  indeed  the  Messiah  to  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets  point,  in  their  writings,  He  must  be  able  to  do 
works  at  least  as  wonderful  as  the  bringing  down  manna 
from  heaven  to  feed  the  people  in  the  wilderness,5  or  as 
the  feeding  a  hundred  men  with  twenty  loaves  of  barley, 
and  full  ears  of  corn  in  the  husk  thereof.6  Now  there- 
fore, since  thou  hast  avowed  the  convictions  of  faith,  those 
convictions  shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  Is  He  whom  thou 
avowest  to  be  Messiah,  able  to  feed  a  multitude  in  the 
wilderness  with  the  slenderest  stock  of  provisions  ? — Let 

1  St.  Matt.  xiv.  14  ;  St.  Luke  ix.  11.  2  See  St.  Luke  xi.  7,  8. 

3  Collect  for  the  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

4  St.  John  i.  45.  e  See  Exod.  xvi.  4,  etc 

6  See  2  Kings  iv.  42,  43,  44. 
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me  make  the  reflexion  that,  if  I  have  faith,  even  in  the 
lowest  degree  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  God  is  sure  to 
prove  it.  And  His  design  in  proving  it  is  to  strengthen 
it  (just  as  bodily  faculties  are  strengthened  by  exercise), 
and  to  open  my  mind  to  larger  ideas  of  His  power,  wisdom, 
and  love.  Satan's  design,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
temptations  which  he  addresses  to  me,  is  to  induce  me  to 
sin,  and  make  me  fall,  though  even  Satan's  temptations, 
malignant  as  their  design  is,  are  sometimes  overruled  by 
God's  mercy  and  grace,  to  make  men  know  themselves, 
and  distrust  altogether  their  own  strength.  I  can  form 
no  better  prayer  than  that  God  should  show  me  myself, 
my  feebleness,  my  vileness,  the  imperfection  of  my  best 
graces,  while  at  the  same  time  He  shows  me  Himself,  His 
power,  His  all-sufficiency,  His  competency  to  all  difficul- 
ties, and  in  all  emergencies. 

Tuesday. — V.  6.  "  For  he  himself  knew  what  he 
would  do."  How  careful  is  St.  John  to  bring  out  the 
Divine  nature  of  our  Blessed  Lord, — not  to  involve  Him 
in  any  way  in  the  ignorance  and  short-sightedness  of  His 
creatures.1  Thus  he  tells  us  here  that  He  asked  Philip 
the  question  for  the  disciple's  own  good,  not  with  the  wish 
of  gaining  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to  act  in  the  emergency. 
And  (to  take  only  one  more  instance),  in  giving  us  our 
Lord's  fifth  saying  on  the  cross,  "  I  thirst,"  the  Evangelist 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  this  cry  was  not  wrung  out  of 
Him  by  the  tortures  of  thirst,  but  uttered  deliberately, 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  a  fulfilment  of  one  small  pre- 
diction, which  alone  was  wanting  to  make  the  cycle  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy  shine  out  full  -  orbed  in  His 

1  Other  instances  in  which  this  Evangelist  draws  attention  to  our  Lord's 
insight  and  foresight,  are  to  be  found  in  vv.  61,  64  of  this  Chap.,  and  also 
Chap.  xiii.  3  ;  xviii.  4  ;  xix.  28. 
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career ;  "  Jesus,  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  accom- 
plished, that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I 
thirst."1 — Lord,  when  I  approach  Thee  in  prayer,  let  me 
bear  in  mind  Thy  foresight  of  all  my  future,  and  Thy 
pre-arrangement  of  all  which  concerns  me.  I  do  not  pray, 
to  inform  Thee  of  my  needs  (for  Thou  knowest  them 
before  I  lay  them  before  Thee),  but  simply  as  a  discipline 
of  my  own  character,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  my 
dependence  upon  Thee.  Thou  foreseest  the  end  of  my 
career,  knowest  whether  I  shall  persevere  or  fall  away  at 
the  end.  And  often,  when  a  great  emergency  in  the 
future  seems  to  press  and  threaten,  it  is  only  that  Thou 
art  proving  me,  to  enlarge  my  conception  of  Thy  power 
and  love,  and  Thou  hast  pre-arranged  all  things  for  me, 
and  hast  in  reserve  Thine  own  method  of  extricating  me 
from  the  difficulty  in  Thine  own  good  tune. 

Wednesday. — V.  10.  "And  Jesus  said,  Make  the 
men  sit  down.  Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place. 
So  the  men  sat  down,  in  number  about  five  thousand." 
Hereupon  Bishop  Hall,  with  his  usual  devout  quaintness, 
says ;  "  They  obey,  and  expect.  0  marvellous  faith  ! 
So  many  thousands  sit  down,  and  address  themselves  to 
a  meal,  when  they  saw  nothing  but  five  poor  barley  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes.  None  of  them  say,  '  Sit  down  ?  to 
what  ?  Here  are  the  mouths,  but  where  is  the  meat  ?  We 
can  soon  be  set,  but  whence  shall  we  be  served  ?  Ere  we 
draw  our  knives,  let  us  see  our  cheer' :  but  they  meekly 
and  obediently  dispose  themselves  to  their  places,  and 
look  up  to  Christ  for  a  miraculous  purveyance."  I  call  to 
mind  that  our  Lord  dealt  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  ten 
lepers,  bidding  them  go  shew  themselves  to  the  priests,  for 
examination  and  ceremonial  cleansing,  before  they  were 

1  St.  John  xiz.  28. 
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actually  recovered.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  they 
went,  they  were  cleansed."1  This  was  the  Lord's  response 
to  an  obedient  faith,  just  as  here  He  responded  to  the 
obedient  faith  of  the  multitude  by  feeding  them  miracu- 
lously.— In  any  emergency  or  trial  which  besets  me,  let 
me  act  upon  the  same  principle,  "  Obey  and  expect." 
There  is  one  command  under  such  circumstances  which 
may  always  be  obeyed  ;  "  Be  careful  for  nothing  ;  but  in 
every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving 
let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God."2  "We  obey 
this  command,  when  we  open  our  hearts  to  God,  and  make 
known  to  Him  our  wishes.  And  having  done  this,  we  are 
bound  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, — not  in- 
deed that  God  will  grant  whatever  we  ask  for,  to  which 
He  does  not  pledge  Himself ;  but  that  His  "  peace,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep "  our  "  hearts  and 
minds  through  Christ  Jesus."3 

Thursday. — V.  11.  "  He  distributed  to  the  disciples, 
and  the  disciples  to  them  that  were  set  down ;  and  like- 
wise of  the  fishes  as  much  as  they  would."  Let  me  take 
a  general  survey  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  as  being  all  of 
them  manifestations  of  His  character  and  glory.  By  far 
the  greater  number  were  cures,  recoveries  from  malady, 
bodily  or  mental,  or  both,  or  recoveries  from  death.  It 
was  sin  which  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  those 
diseases,  which  are  incipient  death,  and  result  in  death. 
Accordingly  the  earliest  character  in  which  the  great 
Deliverer  must  appear  must  be  that  of  a  Saviour  of 
sinners  ("  Thou  shall  call  his  name  JESUS  :  for  he  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins  " 4)  and,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate this,  His  main  miraculous  work  must  be  recovery 

1  St.  Luke  xvii.  14.  2  Phil.  iv.  6. 

3  Ibid.  v.  7.  4  St.  Matt.  i.  21. 
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from  disease  and  death.  But  when  a  man  has  recovered 
bodily  health,  what  does  he  still  need  ?  Sustenance  of 
bodily  life.  The  Saviour  therefore  must  be  shown  to  be 
not  only  the  restorer  of  health,  but  the  sustainer  of  life. 
And  it  is  this  character  of  Him  which  is  indicated  by  the 
miracles  of  multiplication  of  food,  the  miraculous  draughts,1 
and  the  miraculous  feedings,2  as  also  by  the  miraculous  pro- 
duction of  wine  in  Cana  of  Galilee.3  The  cycle  of  thought 
would  not  be  complete  without  this  latter  miracle  ;  for  it 
must  be  shown  somewhere  in  the  miracles,  not  only  that 
His  flesh  is  meat  indeed,4  and  that  He  is  the  Bread  of 
life,5  but  also  that  His  blood  is  drink  indeed,6  and  that 
not  only  is  He  the  soul's  sustenance,  but  its  joy.  Even 
the  two  miracles  of  judgment — that  upon  the  fig-tree,7 
and  that  upon  the  swine,8 — are  necessary  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  cycle  ;  for  judgment  as  well  as  mercy 
characterise  the  High  and  Holy  One,  just  as  the  sunlight 
has  sombre  no  less  than  brilliant  rays  in  its  constitution. 
"  I  will  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment :  unto  thee,  0  LORD, 
will  I  sing."9 

Friday. — V.  12.  "Gather  up  the  fragments  that  re- 
main, that  nothing  be  lost."  This  is  evidently  the  God  of 
Nature  speaking.  For  Nature  may  be  said  to  abhor  waste, 
as  she  abhors  a  vacuum.  There  is  no  waste  in  Nature, 
but  a  constant  husbanding  of  her  resources.  Matter 
having  performed  one  function  in  the  universe,  passes  off 
into  some  other  form,  and  fulfils  quite  another  function ; 
not  a  jot  of  it  is  wasted.  But,  in  connexion  with  the  end 
of  the  Christian  Year,  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  let 

1  St.  Luke  v.  6  ;  St.  John  xxi.  6. 

2  St.  Matt.  xiv.  19,  etc.,  and  xv.  36,  etc.  3  St.  John  ii.  1-12. 

4  See  St.  John  vi.  55.  8  See  St.  John  vi.  48.  6  See  St.  John  vi.  55. 
7  See  St.  Matt.  xxi.  19.  8  See  St.  Matt.  viii.  32.  »  Ps.  ci.  1. 
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me  make  the  reflexion  that  He,  who  shows  Himself  so 
careful  that  food  should  not  he  wasted,  must  be  much 
more  careful  that  our  time,  which  is  more  precious  than 
food,  should  be  not  only  well  spent,  but  thriftily  husbanded, 
and  every  fragment  of  it  made  to  go  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  Only  two  days,  the  fragments  and  shreds  of  the  old 
year,  remain  to  us  before  a  new  Christian  Year  sets  in 
with  Advent  Sunday.  With  Thy  help,  0  God,  I  will 
make  the  most  of  these  two  days,  by  doing  something 
definite  for  God  in  them,  for  the  advancement  of  His 
kingdom  in  my  heart,  or  in  that  of  my  neighbour,  and  by 
throwing  additional  zeal  and  love  into  what  I  do  ; 

"  For  Love  too  late  can  never  glow  ; 
The  scattered  fragments  Love  can  glean, 
Refine  the  dregs,  and  yield  us  clean 
To  regions  where  one  thought  serene 
Breathes  sweeter  than  whole  years  of  sacrifice  below."  * 

Saturday. — V.  14.  "  Then  those  men,  when  they 
had  seen  the  miracle  that  Jesus  did,  said,  This  is  of  a 
truth  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world." 
Literally,  "  This  is  of  a  truth  the  Prophet  that  cometh 
into  the  world."2  The  Jews  knew  their  Messiah  under  the 
name  of  "  the  Coming  One  "  ("  Art  thou  he  that  should 
come "  ;  the  Coming  One, — "  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other ? " 3)  It  is  thus  that  this  Gospel  connects  itself 
with  Advent,  sounding  in  these  last  words  a  note  of  the 
approach  of  the  Coming  One.  And  let  me  remember 
that  our  Lord  is  still  the  Coming  One.  The  season  of 
Advent  is  charged,  as  with  memories  of  His  first,  so  also 

1  "  Christian  Year."     Sunday  next  before  Advent. 

2  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Revised  Version. 

3  St.  Matt.  xi.  3.     The  rendering  of  the  Revised  Version  is,  "Art  thou 
he  that  cometh  ?" 
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with  anticipations  and  hopes  of  His  second  Coming.  Let 
me  seriously  ask  myself  whether  hope  and  anticipation 
of  the  second  Advent  are  an  element  in  my  religion  ;  for 
unless  they  be,  is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  my 
religion  is  not  genuine,  that  it  is  a  mere  profession  ? 
Faith  cannot  exist  without  giving  rise  to  hope  ;  hope  is 
the  earliest  blossom  which  faith  puts  forth.  And  without 
faith  there  is  no  real  spiritual  life.  "  Unto  them  that 
look  for  Him  "  (and  to  none  but  them)  "  shall  he  appear 
the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation."1  "And  not 
to  me  only  "  (shall  He  give  the  crown  of  righteousness), 
"  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing."* 

1  Heb.  ix.  28.  2  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 
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ABSOLUTION,  ministerial,  II.  233,  234. 
dypds  in  St.   Luke  xv.  translated  by 

Wycliffe  "  toun,"  II.  113. 
Alexander,  Bishop,  ' '  Leading  Ideas  of 

the  Gospels,"  quoted,  I.  52,  57. 
Alexandrine  MS.  I.  273 ;  II.  183,  257. 
Alford,  Dean,  on  St.  John  v.  1, 1.  263 ; 

on  St.  John  viii.  59,  I.  273  ;  on  St. 

John  xvi.  31,  II.  53  ;  on  the  end 

of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  II.  63  ;  on  St. 
'  Luke  xvi.  4,  II.   181  ;  quoted,  II. 

325  ;  II.  349. 
Almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting,  linked 

together,  I.  226. 
Ambrose,  St.,  quoted,  I.  103. 
Andrewes,   Bishop,    Preces  Privatce, 

quoted,  I.  139,  258  ;  II.  331. 
Apollinaris,  heresy  of,  I.  331. 
Aposiopesis,  meaning  of,  II.  191. 
Aquinas,  Catena  Aurea,  quoted,   II. 

128,  222,  223  n. 
Articles,  Thirty-nine,  quoted,  II.  100, 

204,  225. 

Asses,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  white  asses  for  princes,  I. 

64,  65. 
Augustine,  St.,  quoted,  I.   103,  232, 

233,  258. 

Avancini,  quoted,  I.  162  n. 
Avaunt,  whence  derived,  I.  235. 
Avoid,  used  intransitively  in  1  Sam. 

xviii.    11,   and  in  Shakespeare,  I. 

235. 

BACON,  Lord,  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, quoted,  II.  58. 

Bagster's  Hexapla,  quoted,  II.  52,  75, 
173,  278,  346. 


Baronius,  his  notice  of  St.  Jerome's 
Baptism,  I.  17  n. 

BZnay-hattorah,  Sons  of  the  Law,  I. 
134. 

Bengel,  Gnomon  Novi  Testamenti, 
quoted,  I.  142  ;  on  St.  Matt.  viii. 
23,  I.  161  and  II.  288  ;  quoted,  I. 
209 ;  on  St.  Matt.  iv.  10,  I.  235, 
238  ;  on  St.  Matt.  xv.  27,  I.  243  ; 
on  St.  John  vi.  1,  I.  263  ;  on  St. 
John  viii.  59,  I.  273  ;  on  St.  John 
viii.  51,  I.  277  ;  quoted,  I.  326  n.  ; 
on  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  51  n.,  I.  328, 
329  n.  ;  quoted,  II.  87 ;  on  St. 
Luke  xvi.  15-18,  II.  103;  quoted, 
II.  120 ;  quoted,  II.  154,  155 ;  on 
St.  Luke  xvi.  1,  II.  181 ;  on  St. 
Luke  xix.  41,  II.  191  ;  quoted,  II. 
258 ;  on  St.  Matt.  ix.  1,  II.  288 ; 
quoted,  II.  290  ;  quoted,  II.  301, 
302,  311  ;  on  St.  Matt.  xxi.  1, 
II.  322 ;  on  St.  John  xix.  40,  II. 
335. 

Besant ;  its  value,  II.  124. 

Beza,  quoted,  I.  255  n.  ;  II.  289. 
Codex  Bezae,  I.  236,  273 ;  II.  132. 

Bible,  Complutensian  Polyglott,  II. 
289. 

Bible,  Coverdale's,  I.  32. 

Bible,  Cranmer's,  1539  ;  quoted,  I. 
32,  33  n.,  37-40  ;  II.  325,  334, 
346. 

Bible,  Cranmer's,  1540 ;  quoted,  I. 
31-34,  63,  74,  84,  94,  103,  115, 
124,  133,  142,  150,  160,  177,  178, 
187,  198,  209,  219,  235,  243,  252, 
262,  272,  273,  285,  286;  II.  2, 
11,  21,  31,  40,  51,  52,  53,  63, 
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75,  85,  86,  94, 103,  113,  114,  123, 
133,  142,  154,  164,  173,  181,  191, 
201,  210,  220,  221,  230,  247,  249, 
.258,  268,  278,  288,  301,  311,  312, 
322,  323,  324,  334,  345,  355,  356. 

Bible,  Cranmer's,  1541  ;  quoted,  II. 
278,  325,  334. 

Bible,  Geneva,  1557  ;  quoted,  I.  74  ; 
II.  3,  41,  52,  63,  85,  86,  94,  103, 
104,  105,  113,  123,  133,  134,  154, 
164,  181,  182,  191,  201,  210,  211, 

220,  221,  230,  231,  246-248,  258, 
259,  268,  269,  278,  288,  301,  311, 
312,  322-325,  334,  335,  345,  346, 
355. 

Bible,  Rheims  and  Douay,  1582 ; 
quoted,  I.  33,  74 ;  II.  3,  41,  63, 
75,  85,  86,  104,  113,  123,  133, 
181,  182,  191,  210,  211,  220,  221, 
231,  246,  248,  258,  259,  268,  278, 
301,  311,  312,  322-325,  334,  335, 
345,  346,  356. 

Bible,  Tyndale's,  1534 ;  quoted,  I. 
74  ;  II.  3,  21,  31,  40,  52,  53,  63, 
75,  85,  86,  94,  103-105,  113-115, 
123,  133,  134,  142,  154,  155,  164, 
181,  182,  191,  201,  210,  211,  220, 

221,  230,  231,  246-248,  258,  259, 

268,  269,  278,  288,  301,  311,  312, 
322-325,    334,    335,    345,    346, 
355. 

Bible,  Wycliffe's,  1380;  quoted,  I. 
33  n.,  74  ;  II.  3,  31,  40,  41,  52,  53, 
63,  75,  85,  86,  94,  103-105,  113, 
115,  123,  133,  142,  154,  155,  164, 
181,  182,  191,  201,  210,  211,  220, 
221,  230,  246-248,  258,  259,  268- 

269,  278,  288,  301,  311,  312,  322, 
325,  334,  356. 

Blunt,  Rev.  J.  H.,  "  Annotated  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  quoted,  I.  15, 
16  n.,  27,  41. 

Brown,  Dr.  David,  "  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel,"  quoted,  II.  280. 

Burgon,  Dean,  "Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
toral Office,"  quoted,  I.  42  u.  ; 
quoted,  II.  63. 

Butler,  Alban,  "  Lives  of  the  Saints," 
quoted,  I.  18  n.,  25  n. 

Butler,  Bishop,  "Sermons,"  quoted, 
II.  158,  283,  284  and  n. 


Butler,  Professor  Archer,  quoted,  II. 

303,  305,  306,  307. 
Butler,      Dr.     Glentworth,      "Bible 

Reader's  Commentary,"  quoted,  II. 

309,  315,  353. 

CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE,  quoted,  Lin. 

Camden,  quoted,  II.  124. 

XaXdw,  loose,  sometimes  translated 
lower,  II.  142. 

Champneys,  Dean,  quoted,  I.  321. 

Chaucer,  quoted,  II.  114. 

Christianity  in  its  origin,  a  sect  of 
Judaism,  I.  1. 

Chrysostom,  St.,  Homily  quoted,  I. 
14  n.  On  standing  while  the  Gospel 
is  read,  I.  42  ;  quoted,  I.  103,  104, 
190. 

Church  of  England  had  independent 
features  of  its  own  in  mediaeval 
times,  I.  84. 

Cicero,  quoted,  I.  324  and  n. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  quoted,  I.  236  ; 
II.  133. 

Codex  Bezas,  I.  236,  273  ;  II.  132. 

Coleridge,  quoted,  I.  70. 

Comfortable  Words,  The,  from  what 
Version  taken,  I.  33  n.,  37;  the 
different  versions  compared,  I.  37. 

Communion,  Holy,  Order  of  the,  1548, 
I.  33  n. 

Consecration,  of  churches  and  ceme- 
teries, by  walking  over  them,  I.  113 ; 
Christ's  consecration  of  the  whole 
earth  as  a  temple  of  God,  ibid,  and 
I.  Ill,  112. 

Cook,  Canon,  on  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  3,  I. 
305  ;  on  last  twelve  verses  of  St. 
Mark,  II.  63 ;  on  Decapolis,  II. 
211. 

Cosin,  Bishop,  changes  made  by  him 
in  the  Liturgical  Gospels,  I.  29, 
30. 

Coverdale's  Bible.     (See  under  Bible. ) 

Cowper,  quoted,  II.  5. 

Cranmer's  First  Bible,  discrepancy 
between  that  and  the  Prayer-book 
of  1549,  I.  33  n.,  37-40;  II.  279, 
334.  Generally  takes  no  notice  of 
the  connexion  5e,  I.  115  ;  II.  94, 
103,142.  (See  also  under  Bible. ) 
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Cure  and  care  fundamentally  the  same 
word,  H.  221. 

DA  COSTA,  Dr.,  "Four  Witnesses," 
quoted,  I.  315. 

Debilis,  properly  de-haMUs,  II.  115. 

Discernment  of  spirits  one  of  the  super- 
natural gifts  of  the  early  Church, 
II.  18. 

Douay  Bible.     (See  under  Bible.) 

Du  Cange,  quoted,  II.  124. 

Dunwell's  Commentary  on  St.  John's 
Gospel,  II.  94. 

ELLICOTT,  Bishop,  Historical  Lectures 
on  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  I.  57  n.  ; 
quoted,  I.  255. 

Epistles,  Liturgical,  when  first  read  in 
the  Communion  Service,  I.  6-8  and 
n.  ;  at  first  a  fixed  Epistle,  I.  13, 
14  n.  ;  variable  Epistles  of  early 
date,  I.  14  ;  by  whom  selected,  I. 
15. 

Erasmus,  his  Latin  translation  of  New 
Testament,  II.  41. 

Evans,  Canon,  quoted,  I.  272. 

FABRICIUS,  Bibliotheca  Latina,  quoted, 

II.  125. 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  Lives  of  the, 

quoted,  I.  18  n. 
Fold,    substituted    by    Cranmer    for 

flock,  in  St.  John  x.  16,  II.  21. 

OAKLAND,  John  of,  quoted  II.  124, 
125. 

yevfd,  meaning  of,  in  different  pass- 
ages, II.  182. 

Geneva  Bible.     (See  under  Bible.) 

Gospels,  Liturgical,  their  origin  and 
significance,  I.  1-11  ;  when  first 
read  in  the  Communion  Office,  I. 
2-9  ;  seem  to  have  been  constant 
in  the  Irish  Church,  and  probably 
in  Church  of  Malabar,  I.  12,  13  n.; 
variable  at  an  early  date,  I.  14  ; 
special  honour  always  given  to 
them  by  the  Church,  ground  for 
this,  I.  41-49;  in  the  Greek 
Church,  I.  41  ;  in  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  Church  in  England,  I.  41,  42  ; 


standing  during  the  Gospel  an 
early  practice,  I.  41,  42 ;  pro- 
portion taken  from  each  evangelist, 

I.  50  ;  selected  originally  by  St. 
Jerome,   I.    15,    16 ;    come  to  us 
through  the  Missal  of  Sarum,    I. 
15,  27,  28  ;  additions  and  changes 
made  in  1549,  I.  27-36,  63,   115, 
124,  160,  188,  219,  285 ;  II.  2, 11, 
51,  84,  154,  246,   257,  311,  321, 
333,  344;    changes   in   1552,    II. 
84  ;  changes  in  1662, 1.  29,  30,  31, 
74,  84,  115,  133,  273  ;  II.  20. 

Goulburn,  Dean,  "On  the  Collects," 
quoted,  I.  15  n.,  63  n.  ;  "The 
Idle  Word,"  quoted,  II.  335  ;  Life 
and  Letters  of  Herbert  de  Losinga, 
quoted,  I.  20,  21  n. 

Greek  MSS.  carried  about  Europe 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  II.  40. 

Gregory  the  Great,  quoted,  II.  128. 

Groat,  change  in  the  meaning  of,  II. 
124. 

Grotius,  quoted,  I.  255. 

HALL,     Bishop,     "Contemplations," 

quoted,  I.  165  ;  II.  148,  149,  168, 

262,  314,  315,  348,  349,  359. 
Hamilton,   Bishop,    Sermon    on    the 

Repentance   of  Judas,    quoted,   I. 

307. 

Hammond,  quoted,  I.  255. 
Heber,   Bishop,  Hymns,  quoted,  II. 

257. 
Henry  and   Scott's   Commentary   on 

the  Bible,  quoted,  I.  162. 
Herbert   de   Losinga,   Life   of,   Dean 

Goulburn  and  Rev.  H.   Symonds, 

quoted,  I.  20,  21  n. 
Hervey,  Lord  Arthur,  quoted,  I.  65  n. 
Heurtley,   Professor,   Sermon  on  the 

Repentance   of  Judas,   quoted,    I. 

295,  299,  307. 
Hooker,  absolved  on  his  deathbed  by 

Dr.  Saravia,  II.  234  n. 
Hooker,  quoted,  I.  42  ;  II.  322. 
Hymns,  ancient  and  modern,  quoted, 

II.  147. 

JAMES,  St.,  Liturgy  of,  I.  3  and  n. 
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Jerome,  St.,  his  Lectionary,  I.  12-26  ; 
the  probable  source  of  our  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  I.  15,  16,  23,  24; 
sketch  of  his  life,  I.  17-26  ;  the 
Vulgate  mostly  written  at  Bethle- 
hem, I.  25  ;  learns  Hebrew  in 
order  to  make  a  direct  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  22,  23  ; 
his  Commentary  on  Ezekiel,  quoted, 

I.  18,  19  n.  ;  his  Gallican  edition  of 
the  Psalter,  1.  34  ;  his  Recension 
of  the  old   Latin  Versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  II.   104  ;  repudi- 
ates   "  without    a    cause "    in   St. 
Matt.   v.  22,  II.   154  ;  quoted,  I. 
190,  191.     (See  under  Vulgate.) 

Jerusalem,  the  ploughshare  passed 
over  it  by  Terentius  Rufus,  II.  197. 

Jewry  still  retained  in  Prayer-Book 
version  of  Psalms,  II.  259. 

Jews  alienated  Our  Lord's  Body — 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  received  it 
back  from  the  Gentiles,  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  Jews  by  the  manner 
of  burial,  II.  335. 

Jews  of  Rome,  their  poverty  and  de- 
gradation described  by  Juvenal, 

II.  170  n. 

Jews  only  bound  to  fast  once  in  the 
year,  II.  204. 

John,  St. ,  called  the  Divine,  I.  53 ; 
his  Gospel  the  latest,  I.  53  ;  the 
philosopher  of  the  Evangelists,  I. 
53  ;  the  Liturgical  Gospels  which 
are  drawn  from  him,  I.  50,  54  ; 
fairly  represent  his  leading  idea,  I. 
55  ;  he  gives  Our  Lord's  Miracles 
in  groups  of  three,  II.  311 ;  he 
draws  attention  to  Our  Lord's  in- 
sight and  foresight,  II.  358  and  n. 

John,  St.,  i.  3,  4,  ante-Nicene  punctua- 
tion repudiated  by  some  of  the 
Fathers,  I.  103. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  quoted,  II.  124,  155, 
247,  249. 

Joseph  us,  quoted,  I.  64,  272,  305  n., 
322  n.,  326  ;  II.  196. 

Justin  Martyr,  account  of  the  early 
Communion  Service,  quoted,  I.  4-6 
and  n. 

Juvenal,  quoted,  II.  170. 


Kd/Mvos,  a  furnace,  II.  248. 

Keble,   Rev.    J.,    "Christian  Year," 

quoted,  I.  68,   202,   337;  II.  58 

144,  226,  257,  362. 
Ken,  Bishop,  quoted,  I.  92,  215,  311. 
Ker,  Rev.  John,  quoted,  II.  353. 

LACHMANN,  quoted,  II.  258. 

Lange,  quoted,  II.  53. 

Languages  of  the  world,  supposed  by 
the  Jews  to  be  seventy  or  seventy- 
two,  I.  56  n. 

Law,  the,  and  the  Prophets,  read  in 
the  Eucharistic  Office,  I.  8,  9. 

Lee,  Archdeacon,  quoted,  I.  66. 

Leighton,  Archbishop,  quoted,  II. 
309. 

Lightfoot,  Bishop,  quoted,  I.  2  n., 
170. 

Liturgy,  the,  first  applied  to  the 
Communion  Office,  I.  15. 

Lord,  Our,  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels 
by  His  personal  Name,  not  His 
Name  of  office,  II.  20  ;  Vocative  of 
the  Sacred  Name.  (See  under 
Vocative. ) 

Luke,  St.,  his  the  Gospel  of  Grace,  I. 
55  ;  his  association  with  St.  Paul, 
I.  55  ;  (tradition  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Virgin,  I.  57  and  n.  ; 
tradition  of  his  being  a  painter,  I. 
57  n. ;  the  Liturgical  Gospels  drawn 
from  him  represent  the  special 
character  of  his  Gospel,  I.  55,  56. 

Luke,  St.,  xvi.  21,  a  clause  added 
here  by  Cranmer,  from  Vulgate,  II. 
104. 

Luther,  quoted,  II.  41. 

M'DONALD,  Rev.  G.,  quoted,  II.  315. 

Malabar,  the  Church  at,  appears  to 
have  had  a  constant  Gospel,  I.  13  n. 

Mansel,  Dean,  quoted,  I.  188;  II. 
154,  211,  287,  300,  345. 

Mark,  St.,  Liturgical  Gospels  drawn 
from  him  show  his  special  character- 
istics, I.  57-59. 

Martyn,  Henry,  II.  349. 

Matthew,  St.,  essentially  the  Jewish 
Gospel,  L  61 ;  the  earliest  in  date, 
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I.  50 ;  a  third  of  the  Liturgical 
Gospels  drawn  from  him,  I.  50 ; 
they  are  characteristic  of  his  Gospel, 
I.  51,  52. 

Maunday  Thursday,  name  whence  de- 
rived, I.  30  n. 

Melvill's  Sermons,  quoted,  I.  316. 

Milton,  quoted,  II.  134,  312. 

Ministers,  Christian,  the  three  names 
given  them,  fishers,  angels,  shep- 
herds, give  a  complete  view  of 
their  ministry,  I.  129. 

Minister  used  in  the  sense  of  servant, 

I.  142. 

Miracles  wrought  on  the  Centurion's 
servant  and  the  widow  of  Nain's 
son  contrasted,  II.  258. 

fj.vri/j.fioi>,  how  rendered  in  the  different 
versions,  II.  3. 

Monod,  Adolphe, ' '  Farewells, "  quoted, 

II.  350. 

Morrow,  its  original  meaning,  II.  249. 

NEALE,  Dr.,  Essays  on  Liturgiology 
and  Church  History,  quoted,  I.  3,  4. 

CEr,  Anglo-Saxon  root  of  early,  I. 
272. 

Offertory  sentences,  whence  derived — 
Different  versions  compared,  I.  38- 
40. 

ufioiudr},  how  rendered  in  various  pas- 
sages, I.  177,  178. 

Ovid,  quoted,  I.  324. 

PALMER,  Archdeacon,  "Greek  Testa- 
ment with  the  Revisers'  Reading," 
quoted,  II.  289. 

Palmer,  Sir  R.,  "Book  of  Praise," 
quoted,  I.  313. 

Palmer,  Sir  W.,  "  Origines  Liturgicse," 
quoted,  I.  8  n.,  12-14  n. 

Parables,  connexion  between  the  three 
in  St.  Luke  xv.  with  the  beginning 
of  St.  Luke  xvi.,  II.  181. 

Parables,  three,  in  St.  Matt.  xxi.  xxii. 
showing  the  rejection  of  the  Jews 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles, 
II.  300,  334. 

Parallel  New  Testament,  II.  52. 
VOL.  II. 


Paris  MS.,  I.  236. 

Parker,  Mr.  James,  quoted,  I.  31  n. 

Paul,  St.,  St.  Peter,  analogy  between 
their  conversions,  II.  150,  151. 

Perowne,  Dean,  Notes  on  Epistle  to 
St.  James,  quoted,  I.  1  n. 

Philo,  his  phraseology,  I.  53  n. 

Plumptre,  Dean,  quoted,  I.  289. 

Pose,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  I. 
133. 

Pound,  Rev.  W.,  "  Story  of  the  Gos- 
pels," quoted,  I.  210,  243,  263  ;  II. 
133,  164. 

Prayer -Book,  Black  letter,  1636? 
(1639?),  quoted,  I.  31  n.,  62,  63, 
73  n.,  273;  II.  20,  75,  173,  190, 
201,  334,  343  ;  Photozincographed 
facsimile  of  Prayer-Book  of  1636, 
I.  63  ;  II.  278. 

Prayer-Book,  First,  of  Edward  VI. 
1549,  I.  27,  29,  33  n.,  37-40,  62, 
63  n.,  74,  83,  93,  102,  115,  123, 
132,  133,  141,  150,  160,  177,  198, 
209,  219,  226,  234,  242,  252,  272, 
273,  285  ;  II.  1,  10,  11,  20,  30,  39, 
51,  62,  74,  84,  94,  103,  112,  122, 
132,  142,  153,  154,  163,  172,  180, 
190,  200,  209,  219,  229,  246,  256, 
257,  266,  277,  287,  300,  310,  321, 
333,  343,  354. 

Prayer-Book,  Second,  of  Edward  VI., 
1552,  I.  74  ;  II.  84. 

Prayer-Book  of  1662,  I.  29,  74,  83, 
84,  93,  102,  115,  123,  132,  141, 
150,  160,  177,  187,  198,  209,  219, 
226,  234,  242,  252,  262,  272,  273, 
285  ;  II.  1,  10,  20,  30,  39,  51,  62, 
74,  84,  94,  103,  112, 122,  132,  142, 
153,  163,  172,  180,  190,  200,  209, 
219,  229,  246,  256,  266,  277,  287, 
300,  310,  321,  333,  343,  354. 

Prayer  Book,  Manuscript,  I.  63,  73  n. 

Providence,  of  God,  the,  a  handmaid 
on  His  Word — to  open  it  out  to  His 
Church  ;  this  a  principle  to  guide 
the  study  of  unfulfilled  Prophecy, 
II.  23. 
Psalms,  Prayer-book  version  of,  I.  34, 

35. 

Psalm  vii.  11,  different  idea  found  in 
the  Septuagint  to  the  translation  in 

2  B 
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Authorised  Version  and  S.  Jerome, 

I.  34,  35. 

Quarterly  Review,  quoted,  II.  133. 
Quesnel,    "Le  Nouveau  Testament," 
etc.,  quoted,  I.  105,  110,  231  n.  ; 

II.  43,  44,  137,  270,  303,  335,  352. 


RABBINICAL  rule  to  forgive  three  times 
only,  II.  325  n. 

Ramsay,  Professor,  quoted,  I.  17  n., 
25  n. 

Revisers  of  1881,  return  to  Wycliffe's 
version  in  St.  Matt,  xviii.  23,  II. 
323  ;  in  St.  John  vi.  12,  II.  356  ; 
return  to  Tyndale's  version  in  St. 
John  iii.  1,  II.  94  ;  return  to  Wy- 
cliffe,  the  Rhemish,  and  Cranmer's 
versions  in  St.  Luke  vii.  14,  II.  258 ; 
return  to  Tyndale  and  Cranmer's 
versions  in  St.  Luke  xix.  43,  II.  191 ; 
return  to  the  five  English  versions 
before  the  Authorised,  in  St.  Matt. 
v.  21,  n.  154  ;  in  St.  Matt.  vi.  26, 
II.  248 ;  return  to  Cranmer's  ver- 
sion in  St.  John  i.  5,  I.  103  ;  in  St. 
John  i.  14,  I.  103  ;  in  St.  Luke  ii. 
19, 1.  124 ;  in  St.  John  ii.  3, 1.  142  ; 
in  St.  Luke  viii.  5,  I.  209  ;  in  St. 
Matt.  xv.  27,  I.  243  ;  in  margin  of 
St.  Luke  xi.  17, 1.  252  ;  in  St.  John 
vi.  10,  I.  262,;  in  St.  John  vi.  9, 1. 
262  ;  in  margin  of  St.  John  viii.  58, 

I,  274  ;  in  St.  Matt.   xxvi.  66,  I. 
286  ;  in  St.  John  xvi.  4,  II.  75  ;  in 
St.  John  xiv.  22,  II.  85  ;  in  St.  John 
iv.  50,  II.  312  ;  in  St.  Matt,  xviii. 
28,   II.    324;  quoted,   I.   94,   124, 
150,  160,  178,  200  n.,  219,  226, 
230  n.,  235,  242,  243,  252,   262, 
263,  270  n.,  272,  274,  285,  301  n.; 

II.  2,  3,  11,  21,  40,  52,  55  n.,  70 
n.,  85,  94,  103,  114,  132,  133,  142, 
154,  155,  158,  172,  182,  183,  204 
n.,  206  n.,  210,  220,  221,  231,  258, 
259,  278,  279,  285  n.,   289,  301, 
311,  323-325,  345,  346,  355,  356, 
362  n. 

Rheims  and  Douay  Bible.  (See  under 
Bible.) 


Robertson,  Rev.   F.  W.,  quoted,  II. 

26  n.,  27. 
Roman  Missal,   I.   74,  84,  94,    103, 

104,  150,  243  ;  II.  218. 


a6.GSa.Ta.  often  denotes  a  week,  II.  2. 
Sales,  St.  Francis  of,  "Pensues  Con- 

solantes,"  quoted,  I.    142;    "Vie 

Devote,"  quoted,  I.  182. 
Sanday,  Mr.,  "Gospels  in  the  Second 

Century,"  quoted,  I.  7  n. 
Sarum,  Missal  of,  I.   15,  27,  73,  83, 

84,  93, 102-104, 114,  123, 124, 132, 

133,  141,  142,  150,  160,  177,  198, 

209,  219,  226,  234,  242,  252,  262, 
272,  273,  284  ;  II.  1,  2,  10,  20,  30, 
39,  51,  62,  74,  84,  94,  103,   112, 
122,  132,  142,  153,  163,  172,  173, 
180,  190,  200,  209,  218,  219,  229, 
246,  256,  266,  272,  277,  287,  300, 
310,  321,  333,  343,  354. 

Scott,  Mr.  Edward,  quoted,  I.  31  n. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  I.  77. 
Scripture,    passages   of,   read    in   the 
Eucharistic  service,  significance  of, 

I.  9,  10 ;   an  essential  element  of 
the  service,  I.  10. 

Scrivener,  Dr.,  quoted,  I.  14. 
Scudamore,   Rev.  W.  E.,   quoted,   I. 

3,     16;    "Notitia    Eucharistica, " 

quoted,  I.  13  n. 
Sealed  books,  I.  63  n. 
Septuagint,  quoted,  I.  34,   35,  247  ; 

II.  191,  247. 

Sergeant,  meaning  and  derivation  of, 
II.  155. 

Shakspere,  quoted,  I.  106,  211,  223, 
235,  252,  272,  314,  324  ;  II.  123, 
124,  143,  155,  181,  182,  192,  211, 
222,  230,  258,  259,  268,  312,  323, 
324,  345,  346. 

Shechinah,  derivation  and  meaning  of, 
I  335 

Sinaitic  MS.,  I.  236,  273;  II.  132 

210,  289,  312,  324. 

Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  quoted, 

I.  2n.,  23  n.,  289,  335. 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 

Biography,  quoted,  I.  17  n.,  25  n. 
and    Cheetham,    Dictionary    of 
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Christian  Antiquities,  quoted,  I.  3 
n.,  14m. 

Sophocles,  quoted,  II.  249. 

Sozomen,  quoted,  on  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  standing  during  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel,  I.  41,  42. 

Speaker's  Commentary,  quoted,  I. 
53  n.,  65  n.,  66  n.,  104,  188,  272, 
278,  305,  313  ;  II.  11,  21,  28,  30, 
40,  51,  53,  75,  85,  87,  94,  154, 
211,  257,  278,  287,  300,  345. 

Spenser,  quoted,  I.  115. 

air\a.-fXyi£oiuii  in  the  New  Testament 
mostly  denotes  the  Divine  Com- 
passion, II.  324. 

Stabulum  occurs  four  times  in  the 
Vulgate,  II.  221. 

Stephens,  Mr.,  edition  of  the  Sealed 
Book  for  the  Chancery,  II.  256, 
287. 

Stephanus,  II.  52,  289. 

Stier,  "Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
quoted,  I.  256 ;  II.  53,  103,  201, 
247. 

Stowe,  Irish  MS.  at,  I.  12,  13  n. 

Suetonius,  quoted,  I.  314. 

Suidas,  quoted,  I.  262. 

TAIT,  Rev.  Dr.  W. ,  Sermons,  quoted, 

I.  113. 

Thoughts   for  the   Thoughtful, 

quoted,  I.  147. 
Talmud,  quoted,  I.  99. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Isaac,  Words  and  Places, 

II.  114. 

Temple  Worship,  the,  a  miniature  of 

heavenly  worship,  I.  133. 
Tennyson,  quoted,  I.  319. 
Terentius  Rufus  orders  a  ploughshare 

to  be  passed  over  the  area  of  Jeru- 
salem, II.  197. 
Tertullian,  quoted,  I.  7. 
Testament,  Newe,  in  Latin  and  Eng- 

lyshe,  after  the  Vulgate  text,  1538, 

I.  33  n. 
Theophylact,   quoted,   II.    128,   222, 

223. 

Thomson,  Archbishop,  quoted,  I.  2n. 
2  Tim.  ii.   25,   26,   wrongly  rendered 

in  the  Authorised  Version,  I.  255. 
Tischendorf,  quoted,  II.  345. 


Tongues,   the  gift  of,  two  forms  of, 

II.  69. 
Tongue,  the  government  of,  prescribed 

in  two  Commandments,  II.  70. 
Toun  or  ton,  meaning  of  the  ending, 

II.  114  ;  toun  came  to  signify  the 

opposite  to  its  original  meaning,  II. 

113. 
Trench,    Archbishop,    Notes   on    the 

Miracles,  quoted,  I.  152 ;  II.  210. 
'Notes  on  the  Parables,  quoted, 

I.  56,  148,  209;  II.  113,  201. 
Exposition  of    Sermon   on   the 

Mount  from  St.  Augustine,  quoted, 

II.  157  and  n.,  246,  247. 
Synonyms   of  the   New   Testa- 


ment, quoted,  II.  51. 
Trinity,  the  Holy,  the  doctrine  ex- 

hibited in  the  three  parables  of  St. 

Luke  xv.,  II.  126. 
Trower,    Bishop,    Exposition   of   the 

Gospels,  quoted,  II.  117. 
Tun,  derivation  and  meaning  of,  II. 

181. 
Tyndale's  Bible.     (See  under  Bible.) 


,  occurs  five  times  in  the  New 
Testament  ;    conveys    the  idea  of 
insolent  contemptuousness,  II.  301. 
Unloose,  used  instead  of  loose,  I.  94. 

VATICAN  MS.,  I.  236,  273;  II.  132, 

172,  183,  210,  257,  289,  324. 
Vocative  of  Our   Lord's   Name  pre- 

served in  the  Collect  for  the  Third 
Sunday  in  Advent,  I.  219. 
Vulgate,  quoted,  I.  21,  22,  33  n.,  62, 
74,  83,  93,  102,  103,  123,  132, 
141,  150,  177,  198,  209,  219,  226, 
234,  236,  242,  252,  262,  272,  273  ; 
II.  1,  3,  10,  39,  40.  52,  62,  63,  74, 
85,  86,  94,  103,  104,  105,  112-115, 
122,  132,  134,  142,  154,  155,  172, 

173,  181,  182,  190,  191,  200,  201, 
209,  210,  219,  221,  229,  231,  246, 
247,  256,  258,  267,  269,  277,  287, 
288,  300,  310,  312,  321,  323,  324, 
333,  344,  346,  355. 

WALL,  Dr.,  History  of  Infant  Baptism, 
I.  17  n. 
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Walton's  Lives  of  Hooker  and  Sander- 
son, quoted,  II.  234,  235  n. 

Westcott,  Professor,  quoted,  I.  23  ; 
on  St.  John's  Gospel,  53  n.,  103, 
273,  278 ;  II.  11, 12,  21,  28,  30,  40, 
51,  53,  75,  85,  87,  94,  355. 

Westcott,  Professor,  General  view  of 
the  English  Bible,  quoted,  II.  41. 

Whately,  Archbishop,  quoted,  II.  11. 

Williams,  Rev.  Isaac,  Devotional  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels, quoted,  II.  82. 

Sermons   on   the    Epistles    and 

Gospels,  quoted,  II.  120,  127,  275, 
276,  337. 

Gospel    Narrative    harmonised, 

quoted,   II.   321  ;  quoted,  II.  269, 
270,  306. 

Winer's  "Grammar  of  the  Idioms 
of  New  Testament  Greek,"  quoted, 
I.  178,  209;  II.  191,  248,  268, 
279,  301,  323. 

Words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  the, ! 
the  ground  for  the  special  honour 


shown  to  the  Liturgical  Gospels,  I. 
43,  44  ;  difference  between  His 
words  and  the  words  of  the 
Apostles,  I.  43-49  ;  His  words  tha 
Truth,  the  Apostles  each  gave  one 
side  of  truth,  I.  44-46. 

Word,  the  Personal,  and  the  written 
Word,  analogy  between,  II.  58. 

Wordsworth,  Bishop  Christopher,  on 
St.  Luke  x.  1,  I.  56  n.  ;  on  St. 
Matt.  xv.  27,  I.  243  ;  on  St.  Luke 
xi.  14-26,  I.  253;  on  the  last 
verses  of  St.  Mark,  II.  63  ;  on  2 
Cor.  ii.  16  ;  on  St.  Luke  xix.  43, 
44  ;  II.  196 ;  quoted,  I.  191,  192, 
209,  236,  253;  II.  68,  191,  268, 
345. 

Wycliffe's  Bible,  directly  translated 
from  the  Vulgate,  II.  40.  (See 
under  Bible. ) 

Wycliffe  accommodates  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Jewish  Church  to 
the  Christian,  translating  "  Levita," 
"deacon,"  II.  221. 
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